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May  15,  1924. 

Hon.  James  M.  Cukley, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
Dear  Sir, —  The  City  Planning  Board  submits  here- 
with and  respectfully  suggests  that  your  Honor  recommend 
its  publication  as  a  public  document  ^'A  Compendium  of 
Reports  and  Studies  Relating  to  the  Commerce  and 
Industries  of  Boston.'^  Briefly  the  volume  aims  to  index 
and  condense  the  best  of  the  material  which  has  been 
made  available  through  the  almost  unlimited  number  of 
reports  which  have  been  published  since  1844  when  Robert 
Fleming  Gourlay  offered  his  partly  fantastic  and  wholly 
fascinating  plan  for  Enlarging  and  Improving  the  City 
of  Boston." 

The  reports  thus  summarized,  more  than  150  in  number, 
include  publications  of  the  federal,  state  and  city  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  those  of  organizations  and  individuals 
referring  to  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Boston, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  publications  on  related 
subjects. 

The  compendium  has  its  origin  in  an  order  passed  by 
the  City  Council  in  January,  1921,  i.  e.: 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Planning  Board  be  requested  to  furnish 
the  City  Council  with  a  list  and  synopsis  of  the  various  investiga- 
tions and  reports  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  tw^enty  or 
thirty  years  in  connection  with  the  commercial,  maritime  and 
industrial  development  of  Boston. 

A  prehminary  report  was  submitted  under  date  of 
January  28,  1922,  but  the  task  of  preparing  an  abstract  or 
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analysis  of  these  reports  was  so  stupendous  as  to  compel 
the  project  to  wait  upon  an  appropriation  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  the  material  expense.  The  City  Planning  Board 
gladly  undertook  the  task  as  soon  as  its  resources  permitted, 
in  the  belief  that  the  basis  for  any  harmonious  future 
program  will  be  found  largely  in  the  studies  already  made 
by  expert  minds. 

The  actual  labor  of  preparing  these  abstracts,  and 
much  of  the  research  work  involved  in  their  compilation, 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  William  A.  Leahy,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  with  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  this 
department.  The  City  Planning  Board  attests  to  its 
behef  that  his  work  has  been  well  done  by  urging  upon 
your  Honor  the  pubhcation  of  the  volume  in  order  that  the 
existing  material  may  be  more  available  ^^and  to  give  it 
such  order  and  arrangement  that  a  summary  of  the  docu- 
ments themselves  will  reveal  the  commercial  problems  of 
the  city,  the  forces  approaching  them,  the  solutions  thus 
far  proposed,  and  the  efforts  made  to  carry  them  into 
effect." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  City  Planning  Board, 
Frederic  H.  Fay, 

Chairman, 
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City  op  Boston, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  Boston,  August  19,  1924. 

To  the  City  Council. 

Gentlemen, —  The  City  Planning  Board  has  had  prepared  a 
very  valuable  sjmopsis  of  the  various  reports  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  Boston. 
This  is  in  typewritten  form  and  the  matter  contained  therein 
appears  to  be  of  such  value  that  it  should  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion as  a  city  document.  I  accordingly  recommend  the  passage 
of  the  accompanying  order. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 

Ordered^  That  the  City  Planning  Board  is  hereby  authorized  to 
have  printed  an  edition  of  1,500  copies  of  A  Compendium  of 
Reports  and  Studies  Relating  to  the  Commerce  and  Industries  of 
Boston,"  100  copies  of  same  to  be  retained  by  the  Printing  De- 
partment for  binding  in  connection  with  city  documents,  300 
copies  to  be  dehvered  to  the  City  Messenger  for  distribution,  and 
1,100  copies  to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Planning  Board,  the  expense  to  be  charged  to  the  appropriation 
for  City  Documents. 

Passed.    Approved  by  the  Mayor  September  9,  1924. 

Attest : 

W.  J.  Doyle, 
Assistant  City  Clerk. 
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PREFACE. 


An  Expanding  City. 

Boston  of  today  is  a  man-made  city  to  a  greater  degree 
than  most  of  its  inhabitants  reahze.  Not  a  foot  remains 
of  the  shore  Hne  of  the  original  peninsula.  On  a  modern 
map  the  outlines  of  the  old  town  and  its  adjacent  parts 
look  like  skeletons  within  the  swollen  contours  of  the 
present  metropolis. 

This  process  of  expansion  is  by  no  means  completed. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  going  on  before  our  eyes.  Within 
three  years  Castle  Island  has  ceased  to  be  an  island,  and 
the  name  of  Jeffries  Point  will  soon  be  as  purely  historical 
(and  as  mystifying  to  the  stranger)  as  Dock  square,  which 
contains  no  docks,  and  the  Back  Bay,  which  is  merely  the 
site  of  a  filled-in  cove.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been 
any  equal  period  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  city  have 
changed  more  than  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Their  con- 
tinuous transformation  almost  suggests  a  process  of  nature, 
as  if  the  land  were  forever  crowding  upon  the  ocean  by 
the  force  of  some  inner  propensity.  It  has  even  been 
found  necessary  to  establish  harbor  lines  to  set  bounds  to 
this  chronic  encroachment. 

When  we  examine  them,  however,  we  see  that  these 
changes  have  merely  responded  to  the  pressure  of  expand- 
ing population  and  commercial  need.  The  inner  harbor, 
as  we  approach  it  from  the  sea,  offers  visible  evidence  of 
the  constructive  agencies  that  have  recently  been  at  work. 
The  piers  on  both  fronts,  the  Army  Base,  the  airport,  the 
dry  dock,  the  Custom  House  tower,  the  new  grain  elevator, 
the  new  warehouses  and  industrial  buildings,  tell  their  own 
story  of  progress.  No  one  siting  now  could  say,  as  the 
City  Surveyor  said  in  his  annual  report  for  1893,  ''Boston 
has  at  present  no  system  of  docks  capable  of  conveniently, 
expeditiously  or  economically  unloading  or  repairing  a 
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fleet  of  modern  ocean  steamers."  Our  generation  has  at 
least  this  to  its  credit,  that  it  has  made  such  a  statement 
impossible. 

The  Progress  Gradual. 

Naturally  these  results,  being  human,  have  not  been 
achieved  without  strenuous  effort  and  spirited  controversy. 
Some  of  the  most  desirable  improvements  were  slow  in 
coming  to  fruition  and  others  that  have  been  urged  for 
decades  are  not  yet  accomplished.  Reviewing  the  record, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  deliberate  and  even  cautious  manner 
in  which  the  state  and  the  city  have  approached  their 
commercial  problems.  Some  of  the  more  extreme  examples 
of  delay  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  this  tendency. 

Instances  of  Delay. 

Northern  Avenue  Bridge,  which  was  foreseen  in  1866 
and  definitely  projected  in  1873,  was  not  built  until  1908 
and  was  only  opened  to  the  trains  of  the  Union  Freight 
Railway  in  1918.  Thus  it  waited  at  least  thirty-five  years 
for  construction  and  nearly  fifty  years  before  it  served  an 
important  part  of  its  original  purpose. 

A  plan  for  rows  of  piers  and  an  inner  basin  on  the  flats 
off  Jeffries  Point  was  presented  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  for  1881.  This  plan, 
modified  only  in  its  details,  has  been  urged  by  many  in- 
vestigators but,  except  for  the  airport,  the  actual  work  is 
still  in  its  initial  stages. 

It  was  in  1891  that  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  published  his 
pamphlet  on  Greater  Boston.  In  1896  an  early  Metro- 
politan District  Commission  drafted  a  bill  for  a  Greater 
Boston  government.  The  existing  Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  which  falls  far  short  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment proposed  by  either  Mr.  Baxter  or  the  first  Commission 
but  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  consolidation  of  the  Metro- 
politan cities  and  towns  under  one  jm^isdiction,  was  only 
established  in  1919. 

In  the  report  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  published 
in  1892,  one  reads,  ''We  think,  too,  that  Cambridge  street 
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should  be  widened  on  its  northerly  side  to  a  uniform  width 
of  80  feet  from  Bowdoin  square  to  West  Boston  Bridge 
.  .  .  Court  street  should  be  100  feet  wide  to  Bowdoin 
square. This  might  almost  be  a  verbatim  extract  from 
some  recent  report  of  the  City  Planning  Board.  In  the 
same  far-sighted  document,  now  thirty-two  years  old,  one 
finds  plans  for  the  widening  of  Charles,  Eliot,  Kneeland 
and  Exchange  streets  and  other  improvements  that  have 
been  accomplished  only  recently  or  not  accomplished  at 
all.  It  recommends  a  lighterage  service  as  a  means  of 
interchanging  freight  between  the  different  railroad  piers; 
but,  although  such  a  service  has  been  advocated  in  many 
reports  and  would  be  compaiatively  inexpensive,  the 
number  of  lighters  at  work  in  Boston  Harbor,  as  compared 
with  New  York,  remains  incredibly  small. 

Lack  of  Unified  Control. 
It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  the  deserved  reputation  of 
our  citizens  for  initiative,  ideas  in  this  practical  field  must 
imdergo  so  long  a  probation.  No  one  in  particular  can 
be  blamed  because  no  one  public  body  is  responsible  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  commerce  and  industry.  As  with 
most  improvements  for  which  a  consensus  of  separate 
authorities  is  required,  time  seems  to  be  needed  to  effect 
a  compromise  between  the  divergent  opinions.  Similar 
delays  have  occurred  in  other  departments  under  similar 
circumstances, —  for  example,  in  selecting  a  site  for  the 
power  stations  of  the  high  pressure  fire  service,  in  removing 
the  Parental  School  from  Rainsford  Island  and  in  trans- 
ferring the  Quarantine  Station  to  the  federal  government. 

Two  Causes  of  Delay. 
One  is  led  to  think  that  the  very  wide  differences  of 
opinion  and  the  absence  of  any  central  authority  to  pass 
upon  them  explain  many  of  these  singular  hesitations. 
We  have  numberless  plans,  formulated  and  argued,  but 
they  are  all,  so  to  speak,  hanging  in  the  air.  Such  a  cen- 
tral authority  would  necessarily  be  public,  and  as  far  back 
as  1893  the  merchants  of  Boston,  several  hundred  strong. 
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petitioned  for  some  form  of  public  supervision  of  the 
waterfront;  but  the  distrust  felt  by  the  business  com- 
munity for  political  control  has  availed,  with  other  causes, 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  such  a  system,  except  in 
a  fragmentary  way,  though  it  is  the  accepted  usage  in 
Europe  and  in  many  American  seaports. 

Multiplicity  of  Remedies. 

With  a  scattered  responsibility  the  very  multiplicity  of 
the  remedies  proposed  must  have  served  to  bewilder  those 
in  authority.  We  read  in  the  annual  report  for  1914  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston  that  they  had  collected 
^Hhirty-five  elaborately  worked  out  schemes  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  East  Boston  side  of  the  harbor. It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  native  hue  of  resolution  should 
have  paled  before  this  avalanche  of  counsel.  With  such 
an  embarrassment  of  projects  before  them,  each  supported 
by  more  or  less  convincing  diagrams,  estimates  and  pre- 
dictions, the  Legislature  naturally  hesitated  to  commit 
itself  definitely  and  to  vote  the  millions  of  public  money 
that  each  enthusiast  required  for  his  scheme. 

Origin  of  the  Compendium. 
Yet  all  this  ferment  of  ideas  testifies  to  an  active  interest 
in  the  subject  and  a  manifest  need.  It  was,  w^e  assume, 
this  interest  and  this  need  that  prompted  the  request  of 
the  City  Council,  in  compliance  with  which  this  volume 
has  been  prepared.  The  City  Planning  Board  has  been 
glad  to  undertake  the  task,  as  soon  as  its  resources  per- 
mitted, because  it  feels  that  the  basis  for  any  harmonious 
future  program  will  be  found  in  the  studies  already  made 
by  expert  investigators.  Until  now,  however,  the  great 
number  of  reports,  some  of  them  out  of  print  and  half 
forgotten,  has  perplexed  and  deterred  all  but  the  hardiest 
students.  The  present  volume  aims  to  index  and  condense 
the  best  of  this  material  and  thus  to  make  the  substance 
of  it  accessible  in  a  practicable  arrangement. 
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Sources  of  the  Material:  The  Federal  Government. 

The  sources  of  the  principal  reports  indicate  the  variety 
of  interests  affected  by  the  prosperity  of  Boston. 

The  largest  jurisdiction  is  that  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  has  excavated  deep,  wide  channels  at  great 
expense,  making  the  harbor  in  some  respects  the  finest  in 
America.  It  maintains  the  Navy  Yard  and  has  charge 
of  the  defences  of  the  city.  It  also  operates  the  light- 
houses and  the  quarantine  station,  the  new  dry  dock  and 
the  airport.  Since  the  port  is  a  source  of  large  revenue, 
amounting  to  $68,631,039  in  the  year  ending  June  13,  1923, 
the  government  has  a  complete  equipment  for  the  collec- 
tion of  its  charges  and  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  and 
immigration.  In  the  Army  Base,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,000,  it  produced  a  conspicuously  successful  ex- 
ample of  emergency  war  construction,  a  part  of  which  is 
now  under  lease  for  commercial  uses.  A  resident  staff  of 
army  engineers  exercises  general  supervision  over  the 
harbor  and  its  recent  publication,  issued  in  collaboration 
with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  is  the  standard 
manual  of  information.  The  government  also  maintains 
here  a  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Interstate  railroad  connections  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  determines  the  comparative  freight  rates  on  which 
the  routing  of  traffic  depends  and  which  has  a  preliminary 
jurisdiction  in  the  crucial  question  of  the  consolidation  of 
New  England  railroads.  The  government  publications, 
though  few  in  number,  touch  upon  basic  factors  and  are 
the  source  of  most  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  commerce 
-of  Boston. 

The  Commonwealth. 

Following  a  series  of  studies  of  the  port  made  by  United 
States  engineers  from  1860  to  1866,  the  state  created  a 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  later  expanded  into  the 
Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners.    This  body  was  active 
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in  port  affairs  until  1911,  when  its  jurisdiction  over  Boston 
Harbor  was  transferred  to  the  Directors  of  the  Port  of 
Boston.  In  1916  the  functions  of  the  two  boards  were 
united  in  the  Commission  on  Waterways  and  Public  Lands, 
which  in  the  general  reorganization  of  1919  became  the 
Division  of  Waterways  and  Public  Lands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  Some  of  the  improvements  effected 
by  these  bodies  will  be  found  in  the  abstracts  of  their 
reports.  The  state  has  excavated  an  anchorage  basin  a 
mile  long  off  Bird  Island  Flats  and  has  dredged  minor 
channels  and  approaches  to  piers.  In  the  Charles  River 
Basin  it  has  created  one  of  the  finest  water  parks  possessed 
by  any  city  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  achievement  has 
been  the  reclamation  of  large  areas  of  flats  on  the  South 
Boston  and  East  Boston  waterfronts,  on  which  now  stand 
modern  piers,  warehouses  and  factories,  with  considerable 
tracts  of  unused  shore  and  backland  awaiting  occupancy. 
The  drydock  and  the  airport,  the  former  sold,  the  latter 
leased,  to  the  federal  government,  were  built  by  the 
state.  Its  expenditures  on  the  port,  some  $21,000,000  in 
63  years,  are  second  only  to  those  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  reports  of  state  boards  and  commissions, 
entering  into  every  phase  of  the  problem  of  commercial  and 
industrial  development  form  the  most  substantial  part  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  This  is  not  inappropriate, 
since  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth  and  almost  every 
town  in  New  England  either  trades  with  Boston  or  receives 
and  delivers  goods  through  this  ocean  gateway. 

The  City  of  Boston. 
The  city  of  Boston  has  been  ably  represented  by  its 
officials  on  joint  boards  and  committees  of  investigation 
and  its  mayors  have  been  zealous  in  furthering  opportun- 
ities for  increase  of  business  and  improvements  in  trans- 
portation. They  have  never  failed  to  stand  behind  the 
Legislature  in  its  efforts  and  have  more  than  once  moved  it 
to  act.  The  cost  of  all  state  improvements  and,  in  a 
special  degree,  of  metropolitan  improvements  has  been 
borne  in  part  by  Boston.    But  its  authority  in  this  field 
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is  so  limited  that  in  the  actual  work  of  development  its 
independent  share  has  not  been  conspicuous.  Under 
Mayor  Matthews  the  City  Surveyor  prepared  interesting 
plans  for  the  creation  of  piers  in  East  Boston  and  for  a  great 
industrial  development  on  the  South  Bay  marshes.  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  appointed  a  Preliminary  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion, Mayor  Curley  organized  the  Boston  Industrial 
Development  Board  and  Mayor  Peters  established  a  Com- 
mission for  the  Development  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  The  first  two  of  these  bodies  prepared  reports, 
and  the  third  was  dissolved  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  The  city  has  done  some  minor  dredging, 
besides  constructing  bridges,  maintaining  ferries  and  exert- 
ing itself  in  other  ways  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. But  it  has  no  permanent  board  concerned  with 
commerce  and  industry  and  no  real  jurisdiction  over  these 
subjects.  It  is  rather  in  its  indirect  contributions,  lying 
within  the  strictly  municipal  field,  that  its  influence  has 
been  felt.  For  this  reason  most  of  the  city  documents  to 
be  considered  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Publications  on  Related  Subjects. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  since  its  fusion  in 
1909  with  the  Merchants'  Association  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  been  the  chief  local  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion and  the  focus  of  activity  in  business  matters.  It  is 
metropolitan,  or,  rather,  all  New  England,  in  its  member- 
ship and  correspondingly  broad  in  its  outlook  The  work 
of  its  thirty  or  more  committees  ranges  from  Agriculture 
to  Taxation,  through  Transportation,  Port  Development, 
Foreign  Trade  and  civic  as  well  as  mercantile  subjects. 
A  Maritime  Association,  a  Grain  Board,  a  Retail  Trade 
Board,  a  Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Affairs, 
occupy  themselves  with  their  special  provinces.  The 
annual  reports  of  these  committeees  and  of  the  directors 
form  a  running  chronicle  of  the  commercial  history  of 
Boston.    In  this  centre  many  movements  for  the  welfare 
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of  the  community  have  originated.  The  law-making 
bodies  at  Washington  and  on  Beacon  Hill  and  School 
street  are  under  constant  scrutiny  and  little  that  is  of 
public  interest  and  particular  moment  escapes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chamber.  Its  numerous  publications  are  well 
edited  and  not  seldom  prepared  by  experts  or  with  expert 
assistance.  They  cover  a  variety  of  subjects,  from  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  to  studies  of  the  milk  question 
and  include  several  manuals  of  a  general  or  special  charac- 
ter. The  aim  in  these  publications  is  to  accomplish  definite 
results.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  run  to  great  lengths  or 
discuss  general  principles  but  are  concrete  and  practical. 
Most  of  them  are  grouped  under  the  heading,  Publications 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  some  are  treated 
in  other  sections  or  listed  in  the  Appendices. 

Other  Sources. 
Other  organizations  have  from  time  to  time  manifested 
their  interest  in  the  public  policies  of  the  city  and  the 
state  and  have  issued  documents  which  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  volume,  and  there  are  valuable  publications  by  in- 
dividuals, as  a  rule  growing  out  of  their  connection  with 
some  of  the  numerous  official  bodies.  These  will  be 
found  under  their  designated  heads  or  occasionally  in 
other  sections. 

Material  on  Industrial  Development. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  reports  of  public  bodies  the 
material  on  industrial  development  is  much  less  copious 
than  that  concerned  with  commerce  and  transportation. 
Yet  Boston  is  a  great  manufacturing  and  mercantile  centre 
and  probably  a  majority  of  its  working  population  is  en- 
gaged in  these  pursuits.  One  reason  for  this  selective 
emphasis,  perhaps,  is  that  industry  is  more  private  and 
personal  in  its  character,  whereas  the  waters,  the  shores, 
the  highways  and  the  raihoads  are  essentially  common 
domains  and  the  natural  objects  of  public  solicitude  and 
authority.  The  different  branches  of  industry,  moreover, 
are  well  organized  and  vigilant  for  their  particular  interests. 
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All  of  them  find  common  ground  in  commerce  and  trans- 
portation, since  the  city  is  almost  wholly  and  the  state  is 
largely  dependent  on  its  means  of  communication  for  raw 
materials  and  for  markets.  At  any  rate,  the  subject  of 
industrial  development,  though  it  has  received  some  atten- 
tion, is  usually  treated  in  a  rather  incidental  manner. 

Collateral  Subjects. 

Neither  commerce  nor  industry  can  flourish  without  a 
well-organized  community  life.  There  must  be  a  city  laid 
out  with  foresight  and  governed  as  a  unit.  It  must  contain 
broad  thoroughfares,  well  paved  and  carefully  articulated, 
an  intelhgent  population,  trained  for  the  particular  work 
it  has  to  do,  wholesome  living  accommodations  and  a 
proper  segregation  of  business  and  home  life.  While  the 
influence  of  these  conditions  on  commerce  and  industry  is 
only  tributary,  it  is  none  the  less  powerful  and  a  survey  of 
this  kind  would  be  notably  incomplete  if  it  omitted  such 
vital  elements.  They  have  been  the  subject  of  much  study 
and  not  a  little  legislation  and  the  official  literature  is  not 
only  abundant  but  rich  in  intrinsic  value.  The  perspec- 
tive of  the  present  work  has  required  that  it  should  receive 
less  thorough  treatment  but  its  fundamental  relevancy  and 
importance  must  be  recognized.  The  chapter  in  which 
this  material  is  considered,  ' 'Abstracts  of  Publications  on 
Related  Subjects,''  is  divided  into  eight  sections. 

General  city  planning,  or,  as  an  early  pioneer  called  it, 
the  science  of  city  building,  which  occupies  the  first  section, 
may  be  defined  as  the  study  that  seeks  to  anticipate  the 
growth  of  a  community,  particularly  in  its  physical  aspect, 
and  to  forestall  its  permanent  needs.  While  it  must  be 
based  on  minute  and  exact  knowledge,  it  calls  for  imagina- 
tive vision,  a  kind  of  divination  of  the  future,  and  for 
sympathies  of  the  widest  scope.  The  progress  of  this  move- 
ment in  Boston  and  the  range  of  its  accomplishment  are 
reflected  in  the  documents  summarized.  Metropolitan 
Unity,  in  the  fullest  sense,  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Baxter 
in  1891  and  has  never  lacked  advocates  since.  By  the 
whole  momentum  and  trend  of  events,  it  must  continue  to 
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occupy  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities.  Metro- 
politan Highways  are  essential  for  the  facilitation  of  motor 
truckage  as  well  as  other  forms  of  travel;  and  Metropolitan 
Transportation  is  a  designation  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  subject  of  conveyance,  whether  of  passengers  or 
freight,  in  almost  any  form  of  vehicle.  Industrial  Educa- 
tion is  a  field  in  which  the  city  and  the  Commonwealth  have 
been  pioneers.  The  subject  of  Markets  is  one  of  obvious 
importance  in  a  community  of  a  million  people.  Housing, 
as  a  public  function,  is  still  in  its  infancy  here  and  Zoning 
has  only  recently  been  recognized.  The  existing  docu- 
ments of  local  origin  on  both  these  subjects  are  somewhat 
scanty,  but  the  subjects  themselves  are  as  important  as 
any  considered  in  this  volume. 

Banking  problems,  also  important,  are  not  considered, 
as  there  seems  to  be  little  about  them  that  is  distinctively 
local. 

Authors  of  the  Reports. 
The  reports,  proceeding  from  so  many  different  sources, 
vary  in  length,  merit  and  character.  Men  of  many  pro- 
fessions and  of  most  dissimilar  outlook  have  contributed  to 
them.  Among  the  writers  are  found  engineers,  architects, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  executives,  legislators,  traffic 
experts,  economists,  labor  leaders,  publicists,  professors. 
In  such  hands  the  various  issues  have  received  thorough 
ventilation  and,  however  their  conclusions  may  differ, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  of  the  writers  have  been 
animated  by  a  common  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  on  some  cardinal  points,  such  as 
shipping  rates  and  terminal  interconnections,  the  actual 
decisions  have  been  made  by  men  who  did  not  appear 
before  the  public;  and  the  citizens  at  large,  except  when 
directly  appealed  to,  have  displayed  no  very  keen  interest 
in  questions  which  certainly  affect  their  household  budgets 
and  then  means  of  livelihood. 

Ups  and  Downs  of  Commercial  Prosperity. 
Arranged  chronologically^  these  reports  tell  the  story 
of  the  commercial  fortunes  of  Boston.    A  series  of  dated 
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citations  may  serve,  like  the  graphic  lines  on  statistical  or 
barometric  charts,  to  illustrate  the  fluctuations  of  our 
maritime  prosperity. 

'^No  other  port  in  the  United  States  can  show  such  a 
gain  .  .  .  Her  present  eminence  of  second  in  export 
valuation." —  State  Board  on  Docks  and  Terminal  Facili- 
ties, 1897. 

''The  second  seaport  of  importance  in  the  country. — 
Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission,  1909. 

''  The  second  largest  (international  port)  in  North  or 
South  America  and  the  fifth  largest  in  the  world.'' — 
Directors  of  the  Port  (in  ''The  Port  of  Boston,")  1914. 

"The  city  ...  is  now  in  fourth  place." — Com- 
mission on  Terminal  Facilities,  1916. 

"Seventh  in  total  foreign  trade." — "The  Port  of  Boston," 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  1923. 

Table  of  cargoes  loaded  and  discharged  in  overseas 
traffic. 

Rank  of  Boston  among  cities  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922: 

In  inbound  cargoes  .  6 
In  outboimd  cargoes  .  17 
In  total  cargoes     .      .  8 

—"The  Port  of  Boston,"  1923.* 

"During  January,  February  and  March  of  the  present 
year  there  arrived  from  various  ports  359  steamers,  bring- 
ing 1,101,327  tons  of  merchandise,  while  for  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  in  1922,  the  imports  totaled  614,493  tons. 
There  was  also  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  exports  of  grain 
during  1922,  the  percentage  of  increase  from  1921  being 
168  per  cent,  which  was  greater  than  the  increase  at  any 
other  United  States  port." —  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  May,  1923. 

"During  the  past  year  more  direct  steamship  lines  from 
Boston  have  been  established, —  to  Hamburg,  Bremen, 


*  A  later  statement  from  Washington  places  Boston  in  the  seventh  place  in 
total  foreign  commerce,  reckoned  in  tonnage.  Her  tonnage  of  domestic  com- 
merce is  three  times  as  great. 
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Rotterdam,  the  Near  East,  South  America  and  the  Orient. 
More  and  more  exports  are  being  attracted  through  this 
port  as  a  result  of  these  new  lines.'' —  Statement  in 

Current  Affau-s,''  November  5,  1923. 

After  the  long  depression  a  hopeful  note  returns  at  the 
end  of  the  cycle.  A  comparative  table  of  exports,  run- 
ning back  forty  years  and  expressed  in  tonnage,  which  is 
constant,  while  values  fluctuate,  might  afford  less  ground 
for  satisfaction.  Even  on  the  basis  of  values  the  total  of 
exports  for  1922  was  lower  than  for  any  year  since  before 
1880.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
even  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Boston  was  an  import  centre,  with  an  extremely 
low  percentage  of  exports  to  imports. 

Changing  Problems. 

The  tone  and  tenor  and  even  the  number  of  the  reports 
reflect  these  vicissitudes.  While  the  agitation  has  been 
practically  continuous,  it  has  come  to  a  maximum  at 
certain  critical  periods.  In  1897  steamers  could  not  find 
berths  in  the  harbor.  The  tonnage  of  foreign  trade  was 
greater  than  it  has  been  in  some  recent  years.  Exports 
as  a  rule  exceeded  imports  in  value.  It  was  predicted 
that  Boston  would  take  business  from  New  York  and  that 
the  latter  port  would  suffer,  if  not  actually  decline.  The 
problem  of  the  authorities  was  not  to  seek  commerce  but 
to  provide  for  the  vessels  making  and  clearing  the  port. 

But  this  period,  which  lasted  until  about  1908,  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  series  of  unfavorable  develop- 
ments. The  exports  of  live  stock  from  this  country  fell 
off  and  Boston  no  longer  sent  out  her  loaded  cattle  steamers. 
The  rate  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, especially  those  of  1905  and  1912,  were  uniformly 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  this  port.  Two  of  the  leading 
New  England  railroads  met  with  reverses  which  affected 
the  quality  of  their  service.  The  whole  situation  gradu- 
ally changed  until  in  1909  the  value  of  exports  was  the 
lowest  in  nineteen  years  and  all  but  one  of  the  next  five 
years  recorded  a  decline  over  its  predecessor.    The  prob- 
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lem  was  not  so  much  to  accommodate  vessels  as  to  furnish 
the  cargoes  that  would  induce  them  to  call. 

The  Recent  Phases. 
Facing  a  serious  loss  of  the  vital  sustenance  of  trade, 
the  public  authorities  and  private  interests  made  unusual 
efforts  to  stay  the  receding  tide.  In  1909  the  commercial 
bodies  combined  in  a  powerful  association,  the  present 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  state,  the  city  and  private 
organizations  debated  the  alarming  situation  and  the  air 
was  full  of  programs  of  relief  and  calls  for  action.  Finally, 
in  1911,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston  was 
created  and  provided  with  a  special  fund  of  $9,000,000. 
This  was  expended  mainly  in  the  construction  of  Com- 
monwealth Pier  No.  5  and  the  dry  dock  in  South  Boston 
and  in  waterfront  improvements  in  East  Boston.  The 
war  supervened  and  upset  all  plans  predicated  on  a  con- 
tinuance of  normal  conditions.  While  it  deluded  us  for  a 
time  with  a  feverish  and  misleading  activity,  by  disrupt- 
ing the  transportation  service  and  diverting  the  custom- 
ary channels  of  trade  it  left  Boston  in  the  end  with  a 
serious  problem  of  readjustment.  Questions  of  water- 
front equipment  are  not  those  now  pressing  for  immediate 
solution.  More  attention  is  given  to  the  issue  of  railroad 
consolidation,  to  the  perennial  factor  of  railroad  rates  and 
to  the  active  solicitation  of  business  under  such  advantages 
and  handicaps  as  we  have.  The  city,  in  a  word,  is  con- 
fronting the  new  conditions  with  the  same  determination 
that  in  the  past  has  mastered  more  serious  difficulties. 

Variety  of  Remedies  Proposed. 
The  outstanding  feature  to  which  one  returns  amid  all 
these  discussions  is  the  variety  of  plans  proposed.  Noth- 
ing will  illustrate  better  the  complexity  of  the  subject  than 
a  brief  tabulation  of  some  of  the  principal  suggestions. 
They  range  from  the  imposing  proposition  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Port  to  take  over  all  the  raihoad  water  terminals, 
with  their  connections,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000  or  more, 
and  operate  them  as  a  public  utility  to  a  simple  suggestion 
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for  the  movement  of  freight  trolley  cars  to  and  from  the 
Fish  Pier  over  the  viaduct.  We  read  of  belt  lines,  inner, 
outer  and  intermediate,  of  cross-town  and  under  harbor 
tunnels,  of  lighterage  and  car-float  systems,  of  public 
ownership  and  private  or  a  mixture  of  both,  of  terminals 
creating  business  and  business  creating  terminals.  These 
and  other  alternatives  supply  the  substance  of  a  running 
debate  in  which  now  and  then  some  successful  result  is 
achieved  and  automatically  removed  from  the  field  of 
controversy.  Necessarily  there  is  much  reiteration  of 
ideas.  This  is  inevitable  in  any  agitation  in  which  minds 
must  be  moved  and  obstacles  overcome. 

Common  Purposes  Underlying  Them. 
The  larger  purposes  underlying  all  this  collective  effort 
are  clear  and  simple.  They  are,  in  a  few  words,  to  get 
freight  and  passengers  moving  through  the  port  both  ways.  ^ 
More  specifically,  the  aims  are  to  attract  grain  and  other 
food  products  from  Canada  and  the  West;  to  recover  for 
Boston  the  half  million  or  more  tons  of  New  England  man- 
ufactures that  are  sent  every  year  to  New  York  for  ship- 
ment; to  keep  open  at  easy  rates  with  good  service  the 
rail  and  water  lines  essential  for  the  reciprocal  flow  of  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods;  and  to  promote  in  Boston 
the  industrial  enterprises  for  which  our  tide  water  frontage 
and  other  facilities  offer  exceptional  advantages. 

General  Grouping. 
A  convenient  grouping  of  the  remedial  measures  pro- 
posed would  arrange  them  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Improvement  of  the  physical  equipment: 

In  the  harbor; 

In  the  shipping  terminals; 

In  the  raihoad  terminals; 

In  the  connections  between  the  last  two. 

2.  Greater  unity,  efficiency  and  economy  in  operating 

this  equipment. 

3.  Methods  of  attracting  and  facilitating  traffic. 

4.  The  development  of  industries,  largely,  but  not 

wholly,  in  connection  with  commerce. 
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Harbor  and  Shipping  Terminals. 

Of  the  harbor  improvements  that  have  been  accom- 
phshed  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  They  may  be  found 
described  in  the  standard  manual,  The  Port  of  Boston." 
The  most  important  existing  project,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1917,  provides  for  a  channel  40  feet  deep  in  general 
(instead  of  35  feet,  as  now)  and  45  feet  through  rock  from 
the  sea  to  President  Roads.  No  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  carrying  out  this  project  but  the  local  maritime 
interests  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  press  the  matter 
at  Washington. 

Among  the  suggestions  for  remodeling  or  extending  the 
shipping  terminals  are  several  that  are  of  the  most  thor- 
ough-going character.    The  following  is  a  partial  Hst. 

1.  Reclamation  of  the  East  Boston  flats  as  far  as 
Governor's  Island  or  beyond  and  the  erection  of  great 
modern  piers,  with  new  channels,  an  inner  basin  and  per- 
haps, a  free  port,  in  connection  with  industrial  develop- 
ments on  the  adjacent  lands,  all  served  by  a  new  marginal 
raihoad. 

2.  Development  of  the  west  side  of  the  East  Boston 
waterfront  for  coastwise  and  overseas  commerce,  also 
served  by  a  new  marginal  railroad. 

3.  Development  of  a  dock  system  and  a  sort  of  Bush 
Terminal  at  Calf  Pasture. 

4.  Development  of  a  dock  system  along  the  southerly 
shore  of  South  Boston,  a  project  no  longer  feasible  except 
through  the  abandonment  of  the  Strandway. 

5.  Development  of  large  modern  piers  with  wider 
slips  from  Long  Wharf  to  Lewis  Wharf. 

6.  Removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  mercantile  and  in- 
dustrial buildings  from  the  Atlantic  avenue  wharf  areas 
and  the  reservation  by  law  of  the  entire  waterfront  for 
maritime  purposes. 

7.  Creation  of  a  union  passenger  terminal  at  the  end 
of  Commonwealth  Pier,  at  which  all  steamers  could  stop, 
to  land  and  take  on  passengers. 

8.  Combination  of  all  the  ferries  on  the  Boston  side 
at  one  wharf  to  reduce  congestion. 
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Railroad  Terminals. 
Among  the  numerous  propositions  for  improving  the 
raihoad  terminals  the  following  may  be  selected  as  typical : 

1.  Electrification  of  the  passenger  service,  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  use  of  tunnels  and  sub-stations  and  for  other 
improvements. 

2.  A  Union  Station  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

3.  Removal  of  the  North  Station  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Charles  River. 

4.  A  system  of  outer  receiving  yards,  with  a  clearing 
yard  at  East  Somerville  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, and  numerous  delivery  stations,  properly  located. 

5.  Donation  of  Commonwealth  land  at  C  street, 
South  Boston,  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroads  for  freight  sheds,  with  a  guarantee  of 
equal  connections  for  all  three  railroads  with  the  Com- 
monwealth Piers. 

Connections. 
The  chief  obstruction  and  cause  of  delay  in  the  transpor- 
tation service  of  Boston,  as  most  critics  believe,  is  found 
at  the  point  of  transshipment,  whether  from  railroad  to 
railroad  or  between  railroads  and  steamship  terminals. 
The  very  obvious  deficiencies  here  have  inspired  a  great 
number  of  remedies,  of  which  the  following  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking: 

1.  The  Cowie  plan,  consisting  of  a  complete  inner  rail- 
road belt  line  along  the  South  Boston,  Atlantic  avenue, 
Charlestown,  Chelsea  and  East  Boston  waterfronts,  with  a 
boulevard  overhead, —  the  Atlantic  avenue  docks  to  be 
filled  solid  to  the  pierfront  line  and  new  large  docks  to  be 
built  on  the  westerly  side  of  East  Boston. 

2.  An  intermediate  belt  line,  from  Saugus  to  Readville. 

3.  An  outer  belt  line  by  way  of  South  Lincoln  or  Ken- 
dal Green  and  Readville. 

4.  An  improvement  of  the  present  inner  belt  connec- 
tion by  sending  the  Union  Freight  Railway  through  a  sub- 
way as  far  as  North  End  Park  and  thence  to  the  Congress 
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street  yards  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  by  way  of  Com- 
mercial street,  Atlantic  avenue,  and  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge. 

5.  A  new  inner  belt  connection  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel 
between  the  Boston  and  Albany  freight  yard  at  Cottage 
Farm  and  the  New  Haven  yard  at  South  Bay. 

6.  The  same  connection,  partly  on  filled  land,  partly  by 
subway,  with  an  extension  under  the  harbor  to  East 
Boston. 

7.  A  railroad  passenger  tunnel  between  the  North  and 
South  Stations. 

8.  Teaming  tunnels  to  East  Boston  and  under  the  con- 
gested district. 

9.  A  railroad  tunnel  under  the  proposed  Boston  avenue 
(a  thoroughfare  running  parallel  to  Washington  street 
between  Washington  and  Tremont)  to  connect  the  Boston 
and  Maine  road  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New 
Haven. 

10.  A  teaming  boulevard  between  the  North  and  South 
Stations. 

11.  A  union  Ughterage  station  near  the  dry  dock,  with 
free  lighterage  to  and  from  all  piers  and  car-float  services 
between  Charlestown,  East  Boston  and  South  Boston. 

12.  Piu-chase  by  the  state  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach 
and  Lynn  Railroad,  in  order  to  provide  adequate  access  by 
rail  to  the  anticipated  development  of  the  Commonwealth 
Flats  in  East  Boston. 

Improvements  in  Operation. 

Under  the  head  of  unity,  economy  and  efficiency  in 
operation  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  sweeping  and 
radical  plans: 

1.  Purchase  and  ownership  by  the  state  of  all  the  rail- 
road water  terminals,  to  be  operated  by  some  public  body 
or  by  a  terminal  company  under  lease, —  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Directors  of  the  Port. 

2.  Public  ownership  of  the  docks  and  piers,  as  in  New 
York. 
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3.  Purchase  and  operation  by  the  state  of  the  Union 
Freight  Raihoad. 

4.  E^tabhshment  of  flat  raihoad  rates,  except  from 
nearby  points,  to  all  parts  of  the  Boston  waterfront. 

5.  Abolition,  in  conjunction  with  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  of  the  privilege  of  free  dockage,  now  extended 
in  these  cities  as  well- as  Boston  to  foreign  steamships  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  railroads. 

Attraction  of  Traffic. 
Those  who  have  turned  their  attention  more  especially 
to  the  attraction  of  traffic  than  to  the  improvement  of 
local  facilities  have  outlined  in  some  instances  even  larger 
schemes  and  have  certainly  carried  the  campaign  to  fresh 
territory.  Some  of  their  plans  are  described  briefly  in 
the  following  list : 

1.  Removal  of  the  differentials  favoring  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  by  the  establishment  of  equal  export  and 
import  rates  for  the  North  Atlantic  ports. 

2.  Consolidation  in  one  system,  with  state  support,  of 
most  of  the  New  England  raihoads  to  restore  their  credit, 
promote  efficiency,  assure  a  free  choice  of  routes  and  pre- 
vent discrimination  through  absentee  control. 

3.  Absorption  of  the  main  New  England  roads  in  one 
or  more  outside  trunk  lines  to  secure  financial  support. 

4.  Establishment,  if  possible,  of  a  trunk  line,  controlled 
by  New  England  interests,  between  Boston  and  Buffalo. 

5.  Development  of  grain  exports  from  Canada  through 
connections  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  or  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

6.  Creation  of  a  public  traffic  department,  with  ample 
publicity  and  a  staff  of  agents,  personally  soliciting  export 
cargoes  from  the  west  and  steamship  sailings  from  Europe. 

7.  Direct  representation  of  New  England  traders  and 
manufacturers  by  selected  agents  sent  to  foreign  countries. 

8.  Establishment  of  agencies  in  South  America,  repre- 
senting combined  groups  of  New  England  manufacturers. 

9.  Development  of  passenger  travel  through  Boston  by 
a  campaign  of  advertising. 
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10.  Establishment  of  a  New  England  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington. 

11.  Establishment  of  regular  steamship  lines  to  Gulf 
and  Pacific  ports. 

12.  Purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  by  the  federal 
government  and  its  operation  free  of  tolls. 

13.  Building  of  the  proposed  Brockton-Taunton  canal. 

14.  Pressure  on  the  shipping  companies  to  lower  the 
Boston  rates,  on  the  ground  of  shorter  distance  and  less 
cost,  as  compared  with  Baltimore. 

15.  Creation  of  a  metropolitan  city,  a  real  Greater 
Boston,  which  by  its  size,  wealth  and  general  importance 
would  find  it  easier  to  attract  commerce,  to  finance  im- 
provements and  to  influence  the  national  authorities. 

16.  Promotion,  by  subsidy  or  otherwise,  of  an  American 
merchant  marine,  to  counteract  foreign  shipping  influences 
which  covertly  discourage  the  American  export  trade. 

Development  of  Industries. 

While  Boston  is  the  great  seaport  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  all  New  England,  as  a  manufacturing  city  it  has  no 
special  claim  over  other  cities  to  attention  from  the  state. 
Such  plans  for  industrial  expansion  as  we  meet  occur  in 
reports  of  city  departments  or  are  incidental  to  commercial 
developments.    A  few  of  these  suggestions  may  be  noted: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  city  bureau  of  commerce  and 
industries. 

2.  Filling  in  of  the  South  Bay,  except  for  a  narrow  ship 
channel,  and  construction  of  well-finked  thoroughfares  and 
development  of  a  factory  section  on  this  area. 

3.  Building  of  great  storage  warehouses  with  the  help 
of  state  credit. 

4.  An  industrial  development  along  the  raihoad  on  the 
Commonwealth  land  at  South  Boston.  Similar  develop- 
ments at  East  Boston,  on  the  Mystic  River,  and 
elsewhere. 

5.  Assistance  to  new  enterprises  through  an  industrial 
development  company. 
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Differences  of  Opinion. 

It  is  evident  from  these  examples  that  those  whose  task 
it  is  to  promote  commerce  and  industry  in  Boston  have  a 
Hberal  choice  of  methods.  The  paths  to  the  common  goal 
are  many  and  various,  sometimes  running  side  by  side  but 
now  and  then  crossing  each  other  or  directly  conflicting. 

These  conflicts  of  opinion  occasionally  touch  issues  that 
are  fundamental.  One  of  them  is  the  question  of  public 
ownership  of  terminal  facilities.  We  find  in  the  various 
documents  many  points  of  view  on  this  subject,  from  open 
advocacy  through  all  grades  of  modified  acceptance  to 
downright  opposition. 

Views  on  Public  Ownership. 

In  1894  several  hundred  leading  merchants  petitioned 
for  ^^such  legislation  as  will  permit  the  establishment  of 
public  docks  in  Boston  Harbor a  joint  committee  of  the 
City  Council,  noting  that  there  were  no  wharves  in  Boston 
publicly  owned,  requested  the  Mayor  to  take  steps  to 
provide  '^a  modern  dock  system,  under  public  ownership'^; 
and  the  East  Boston  Company  in  its  pamphlet,  ^'Condi- 
tions of  Commercial  Success,^'  favored  public  construction 
of  piers  by  state  or  city  (naturally  on  the  East  Boston 
front)  and  public  management. 

In  1897  the  State  Board  on  Docks  and  Terminal  Facil- 
ities considered  the  subject  at  length  and  concluded  that 
diversified  ownership  was  best  for  Boston,  though  public 
ownership  was  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  busi- 
ness sagacity  and  far-sighted  prudence.'^  It  suggested  a 
public  dock  on  the  South  Boston  front,  to  be  followed  by 
others  as  the  need  arose. 

In  1907  the  city's  Preliminary  Waterfront  Commission 
recommended  ''a  permanent  board  or  commission,  under 
either  public  or  private  authority  or  both";  but  the 
Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  specifically  directed  by 
the  Legislature  to  investigate  system  of  metropolitan 
docks  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  be  owned  and  controlled 
either  by  the  Commonwealth  or  by  the  said  city,''  reported 
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that  'Hhe  Board  does  not  think  it  advisable  at  present  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  system  of  metropolitan  docks  in 
Boston/'  though  ^'the  time  may  come  when  such  construc- 
tion would  seem  advisable." 

In  1909  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission 
suggested  a  unified  terminal  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
public  authorities  and  the  railroads. 

In  1911  the  Joint  Board  on  Metropolitan  Improvements 
preferred  that  the  proposed  crosstown  tunnel  should  be 
built  by  the  railroads  but  agreed  that  '^the  Commonwealth 
should  continue  to  own  and  develop"  its  lands  and  water- 
front in  South  Boston. 

In  1912  the  Directors  of  the  Port  laid  down  two  funda- 
mental conditions.  First,  the  waterfront,  meaning  its 
piers  and  railroad  connections,  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, must  be  under  single  control;  second,  that  single 
control  must  be  public  control."  Mr.  Conry,  a  member 
of  the  Board,  in  a  separate  paper,  expressed  his  view  that 
''the  true  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  found  only 
in  state  ownership  of  all  the  rail  and  water  terminals  at 
this  port." 

In  1914  the  City  Planning  Board  recommended  ''owner- 
ship of  all  transportation  facilities  within  the  approximate 
limits  of  the  metropolitan  district  by  the  Commonwealth" 
and  operation  of  these  "as  a  unit"  by  one  of  two  methods, 
respectively  public  and  semiprivate,  the  choice  to  be 
determined  by  a  referendum. 

In  1916  the  Commission  on  Terminal  Facilities,  turn- 
ing its  attention  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject,  recom- 
mended that  a  belt  line  some  ten  miles  out  be  constructed 
on  state  credit  within  a  maximum  of  $10,000,000. 

In  1917  and  1919  the  Commission  on  Waterways  and 
Public  Lands  recommended  that  the  state  acquire  the 
Union  Freight  and  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn 
Railroads. 

In  1923  the  report  of  the  Joint  New  England  Railroad 
Committee  not  only  provided  for  state  guarantees  to  the 
roads  to  be  consolidated  but  presented,  without  specific 
endorsement,  the  Cowie  plan  for  a  waterfront  belt  line 
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which  could  only  be  built  by  public  authority  and  at 
public  expense.  It  went  even  further  in  its  suggestion 
that  'Hhere  should  be  one  general  unified  terminal  con- 
trol" and  that  '^all  the  railroad  property  within  a  certain 
radius  from  the  centre  of  the  city  .  .  .  should  be 
taken  over  by  terminal  trustees,  backed  by  state  credit." 

Here  is  a  typical  array  of  contradictory  views,  on  the 
whole  progressive  in  their  tendency,  set  against  a  back- 
ground of  practice  which  is  in  this  particular  conservative, 
as  compared  with  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  great 
European  and  American  seaports.  Other  instances  of  a 
similar  divergence  of  opinion  may  be  noted  in  the  abstracts. 

Objects  of  the  Compendium. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  province  of  this  Compendium 
to  originate  plans  or  to  express  a  preference  among  them. 
Its  aim,  once  more,  is  to  compile  the  existing  material  so 
as  to  make  it  more  available  and  to  give  it  such  order  and 
arrangement  that  a  summary  of  the  documents  themselves 
will  reveal  the  commercial  problems  of  the  city,  the  forces 
approaching  them,  the  solutions  thus  far  proposed  and 
the  efforts  made  to  carry  them  into  effect.  On  this  basis 
of  clarified  understanding  it  may  be  that  further  effort 
will  be  more  concentrated  and  correspondingly  more 
effective. 

It  has  seemed  best,  while  not  ignoring  the  earlier 
period,  to  subordinate  matters  that  have  today  only  a 
historical  interest.  Even  for  the  past  three  decades, 
the  material  is  so  abundant  that  a  selection  had  to  be 
made.  Exhaustive  treatment  would  extend  unreasonably 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  volume.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  no  really  essential  documents  have  been  overlooked. 

Arrangement. 
In  the  two  main  chapters  the  abstracts  are  arranged  in 
chronological  order.    As  the  design  of  the  work  throughout 
proceeds  upon  a  broad,  rather  than  a  literal,  construction 
of  the  order  of  the  City  Council,  several  Appendices  have 
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been  added,  consisting  partly  of  reference  lists, —  lists  of 
selected  publications,  of  manuals  of  information,  and  of 
maps  and  plans, —  and  partly  of  other  material.  There  is 
a  summary  in  consecutive  order  of  the  principal  investi- 
gations, which  exhibits  the  development  of  official  opinion 
in  a  compact  form;  a  list  of  notable  improvements,  which 
embodies  the  concrete  and  visible  fruits  of  the  various 
agitations;  and  a  brief  statement  on  the  subject  of  differ- 
ential rates.  The  list  of  pubhcations  not  summarized 
includes  the  titles  of  minor  works  and  of  the  annual  reports 
of  departments  and  organizations,  which,  while  invaluable 
for  reference,  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  con- 
densation. 
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acknowledgments,  even  though  this  must  be  done  in 
general  terms,  to  the  many  officials  who  have  rendered 
courteous  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  Compendium. 
It  would  be  an  even  graver  oversight  to  withhold  a  word 
of  appreciation  for  the  men  of  vision  who  have  labored  in 
this  practical  field,  not  wholly  without  success,  for  the 
welfare  of  Boston.  Their  achievements  speak  for  them- 
selves and  the  documents  which  led  up  to  them  consti- 
tute a  storehouse  of  valuable  information  and  construc- 
tive ideas.  If  technical  skill  is  required  for  the  solution  of 
problems,  it  is  always  at  hand.  In  the  study  of  electri- 
fication, contained  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Board  of  1911, 
or  the  discussion,  in  the  report  of  the  Charles  River  Dam 
Committee  of  1903,  of  the  sanitary  and  hydrauUc  effects 
of  that  improvement, —  to  take  two  examples  almost  at 
random, —  the  public  is  served  by  the  same  expert  knowl- 
edge that  has  given  this  community  its  unexcelled  water 
supply,  its  reliable  sewerage  system,  its  pioneer  tunnels, 
its  matchless  parks  and  pleasure  beaches  and  its  well- 
kept  harbor.  While  the  older  generations  have  not  solved 
all  our  problems  for  us,  they  have  bequeathed  us  inspiring 
models  of  the  method  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  solved 
their  own. 
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Conclusion. 

The  inner  harbor  of  Boston  is  not  yet  fretted  on  both 
sides  with  miles  of  majestic  docks  and  piers.  We  have 
neither  belt  line  nor  car-float  and  lighterage  system, 
neither  tunnels  nor  electrified  railroads.  We  do  not  quite 
know  whether  we  want  public  ownership  or  not,  or  how 
much  it  would  cost,  or  how  we  should  manage  it.  Yet 
the  problem  is  ours  and  an  urgent  one.  It  is  for  us  to 
decide  whether  any  or  all  of  these  things  are  necessary 
instruments  of  our  welfare.  Having  once  so  decided,  we 
shall  not  lack  the  skill  and  the  energy  to  create  them.  In 
the  meantime  it  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  one 
of  the  few  plans  for  street  improvement  upon  which  there 
is  an  approach  to  unanimity, —  the  widening  of  Exchange 
street, —  is  a  little  over  eighty  years  old.  * 

*  See  abstract  of  R.  F.  Gourlay's  book  under  "  General  City  Planning." 
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The  need  of  opening  avenues  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  between  Boston  and  the  West  was  apparent  at  an 
early  date.  The  first  definite  plan  to  provide  such  com- 
munications was  that  of  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin,  a  very 
remarkable  Massachusetts  man,  who  has  been  called 
^Hhe  father  of  civil  engineering  in  America."'  In  1825  he 
was  selected  by  the  Legislature  to  make  studies  for  a  canal 
between  Boston  Harbor  and  the  Connecticut  River  and 
thence  to  the  Hudson,  with  a  view  to  connection  with  the 
Erie  Canal.  It  has  been  noted  that  he  proposed  to  tunnel 
Hoosac  Mountain  at  almost  the  exact  location  of  the 
existing  tunnel.  As  the  day  for  canals  was  supposed  to 
be  passing,  in  1827  he  was  requested  by  the  Governor  to 
prepare  surveys  and  estimates  for  a  railroad  from  Boston 
to  the  Hudson  River.* 

The  development  of  the  conception  of  inland  water 
communications  for  Boston,  which  suffers  from  the  lack 
of  a  natural  artery  leading  to  and  from  the  interior,  may 
be  traced  in  later  publications, —  in  the  report  of  the 
MetropoHtan  Improvements  Commission  and  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
including  The  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway,  issued 
in  1914.  A  publication  of  the  United  States  Engineer 
Department,  entitled  ^^Cape  Cod  Canal,"  gives  complete 
information  down  to  1919  on  the  subject  of  that  improve- 
ment. The  annual  report  for  1916  of  the  Commission  on 
Waterways  and  Public  Lands  contains  a  note,  of  studies 
then  in  progress  on  the  proposed  Boston-Taunton-Brockton 
canal  and  presents  the  unfamiliar  view  that  Boston  Harbor 

*  The  works  of  Loammi  Baldwan,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  publications 
condensed  or  cited  in  the  Compendium,  may  be  consulted  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  The  State  Library  has  a  more  complete  set  of  the  state 
publications.  For  some  of  the  documents  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  to 
their  original  sources. 
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must  be  developed  in  a  proper  relation  to  other  state 
harbors,  such  as  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Lynn,  Gloucester 
and  Salem.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  question 
of  serving  Boston  commerce  by  means  of  inland  water- 
ways has  fallen  somewhat  into  abeyance  of  late  except 
for  the  continuing  efforts  to  persuade  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  purchase  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.* 

About  1844  Boston  was  the  home  of  an  erratic  but 
vigorous  thinker,  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay,  who  tells  us 
that  as  early  as  1817  he  had  entertained  the  idea  that 
^'city  building  might  and  should  be  reduced  to  a  science.'' 
While  he  lived  here,  he  busied  himself  with  a  plan  ''for 
enlarging  and  improving  the  city  of  Boston,"  which  he 
published  in  two  pamphlets  and  in  which  he  tried  without 
much  success  to  interest  the  state  and  city  governments. 
His  work  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  the 
section  on  General  City  Planning  but  he  deserves  mention 
here  as  one  of  the  first  to  predict  the  commercial  expansion 
of  the  city  as  a  result  of  steam  navigation  and  to  urge  the 
importance  of  preparing  in  advance  for  the  influx  of  a  vast 
metropolitan  population.  His  statement,  ''Already  Wash- 
ington street  is  crowded  to  excess,"  has  a  curiously  con- 
temporary ring  and  the  question  that  follows,  "What 
would  it  be  were  there  a  million  residents?"  is  one  to  which 
the  answer  is  found  in  our  daily  experience. 

Toward  1854,  we  are  told,  a  definite  campaign  was 
begun  for  improving  and  extending  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  city.  The  manufactures  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  increased  in  value  between  1837  and  1855 
from  a  total  of  $86,000,000  to  $350,000,000,  and  it  had 
become  necessary  to  provide  outlets  for  this  great  volume 
of  products.  The  Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade  was 
expecially  active  in  this  campaign.  In  1859  a  request 
from  Mayor  Lincoln  led  to  the  studies  of  the  United  States 
Engineers  which  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the 

*  A  bill  for  the  purchase  of  this  canal  passed  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives May  2,  1924,  but  died  in  the  Senate. 
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State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  This  Board  and 
its  successors  turned  their  attention  speedily  to  the 
development  of  the  South  Boston  flats.  With  a  series  of 
reports  to  the  Legislature  in  1871,  1875  and  1880  of  Joint 
Special  Committees  and  Commissions,  directed  to  examine 
the  opportunities  at  this  section  of  the  waterfront,  the  city 
may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  its  modern  period. 

The  fundamental  problem,  however,  growing  out  of  the 
comparative  isolation  of  New  England  and  its  lack  of 
natural  wealth,  has  not  essentially  changed.  It  was 
recognized  at  an  early  date  that  these  disadvantages  could 
only  be  overcome  by  establishing  communications  with 
remote  territory  which  might  serve  or  be  served  by  our 
industries  and  by  treating  the  city  and  port  as  a  terminal 
unit.  It  is,  no  doubt,  this  constancy  of  the  basic  factors 
which  lends  such  a  modern  air  to  some  of  the  ancient 
documents.  In  1854  we  find  a  Board  of  Trade  committee 
reporting  on  ''the  transportation  of  merchandise  from 
Boston  to  the  West,"  and  laying  its  finger  boldly  on  a 
vital  point  when  it  declares  that  ''a  bridge  over,  or  a 
tunnel  under,  the  Hudson  River  at  Albany  is  necessary.'^ 
Again  in  1875  it  is  ''Boston  and  the  West:  How  to  Connect 
their  Industries  and  Interests."  In  1856  there  was  a 
report  to  the  same  body  on  "Steam  Communication  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  Orleans,"  which  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fleet  of  four  vessels  of  1,500  tons  burden,  wdth  a 
schedule  of  semi-monthly  sailings.  When  on  March  22, 
1923,  a  regular  Morgan  Line  steamer  set  sail  from  New 
Orleans  to  this  port,  "loaded  to  its  capacity,"  the  event 
was  regarded  as  a  novelty  and  one  that  our  merchants 
hailed  with  much  satisfaction.  In  1866  the  City  Council 
considered  a  report  on  "Steam  Communication  with 
Europe,"  a  subject  which  does  not  lack  interest  today, 
and  in  1880,  we  are  told,  "certain  wise  and  intelligent 
citizens  of  Boston  engaged  in  both  steamship  and  railroad 
business,"  proposed  a  belt  line  running  through  East 
Boston,  Chelsea  and  Revere,  to  Dorchester  and  South 
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Boston,  thus  connecting  the  north  and  south  deep  water 
terminals,  a  plan  which,  if  it  had  been  carried  out,  might 
have  prevented  the  terminal  delays  and  excessive  switch- 
ing charges  which  are  believed  to  have  hampered  our 
trade  and  appreciably  contracted  its  volume. 

As  long  as  the  geographical  conditions  remain  un- 
changed, we  may  still  turn  back  with  interest  and, 
perhaps,  with  profit  to  the  writings  of  these  early  students 
of  the  subject. 
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ABSTEACTS  OF  KEPOHTS  AND  STUDIES  EE- 
LATING  TO  COMMEECE  AND  INDUSTEY. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
Matter  of  Consolidation  of  the  Railway  Prop- 
erties OF  THE  United  States  into  a  Limited 
Number  of  Systems. 

205  pages.    Maps.    Plans.  192L 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  known  as  the  Esch- 
Cummins  Act,  provides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  prepare  and 
adopt  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  railway  prop- 
erties of  the  continental  United  States  into  a  limited  num- 
ber of  systems'^  and,  when  it  ''has  agreed  upon  a  tentative 
plan,''  shall  hold  hearings  upon  this  plan.  The  consoli- 
dations are  not  compulsory  upon  the  railroads. 

The  tentative  plan  adopted  in  1921  followed  in  the  main 
the  recommendations  of  Professor  W.  Z.  Ripley,  whose 
report  to  the  Commission,  printed  as  an  appendix,  consti- 
tutes the  principal  part  of  the  volume  in  length,  though, 
of  course,  not  in  official  authority.  Professor  Ripley's 
plan  for  a  separate  New  England  system  is  modified  some- 
what in  the  official  version  (System  No.  7  —  New  England) 
and  is  offered  as  only  one  of  three  alternatives,  put  forth 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  expressions  of  opinion.  The 
other  two  alternatives  suggest  different  forms  of  trunk 
line  or  extra-New  England  consolidation. 

The  first  of  these  would,  in  substance,  unite  the  southern 
New  England  roads  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
northern  roads  to  the  New  York  Central,  which  already 
controls  the  Boston  and  Albany.    The  second  would  form 
I    a  New  England-Great  Lakes  System  (System  No.  7A), 
j    combining  most  of  the  New  England  roads,  not  including 
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the  Boston  and  Albany,  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  seven  other 
smaller  roads.  It  is  these  three  alternatives,  together 
with  different  plans  of  trunk  line  consolidation  presented 
by  Professor  Ripley  and  the  Joint  Committee  and  an 
entirely  different  solution  proposed  by  Mr.  John  E.  Old- 
ham, that  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  recent  discussions. 

Professor  Ripley  lays  down  the  essential  conditions 
under  which  the  New  England  roads  must  operate,*  — 
dense  population,  entailing  complicated  schedules  and 
interrupted  traffic,  with  a  high  proportion  of  passenger 
business,  through  a  section  requiring  cheap  inbound  car- 
riage of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  and  cheap  outbound 
carriage  of  finished  products.  He  notes  the  natural 
affiliations  of  the  thi'ee  principal  roads,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Boston  and  Albany  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  New  Haven  principally  with  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  tonnage  received  in  1919  through  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  less  than  eight  per  cent  of  the 
total  received,  shows  that  comparatively  little  freight 
moves  by  the  Canadian  routes,  though  their  potential 
usefulness  and  present  competitive  value  are  very  great. 

After  expressing  his  preference  for  a  union  of  the  New 
Haven  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rather  than  with  the 
Pennsylvania,  if  any  trunk  line  consolidation  is  adopted, 
and  for  a  division  of  the  northern  roads, —  the  Boston  and 
Maine  to  go  with  the  Erie-Delaware  and  Hudson  System 
and  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  to 
the  New  York  Central, —  and  giving  his  reasons  for  this 
choice,  he  outlines  his  own  plan  for  a  separate  New  England 
system. 

The  essence  of  this  system  is  that  it  forms  a  large  trans- 
portation unit  in  a  section  which  is  a  unit  in  its  economic 
interests  and  that  it  preserves  healthful  competition  both 
within  the  section  and  outside.    Within  the  section  the 

*  For  an  official  admission  of  the  handicaps  of  the  New  England  roads  see  a 
recent  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  quoted  in  the  Brief  in 
New  England  Ports  Differential  Case,  page  289. 
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Boston  and  Albany,  operating  east  and  west,  and  the 
Grand  Trunk,  operating  through  its  tributary,  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont,  north  and  south,  and  extending  also  into 
Portland,  would  offer  a  desirable  choice  of  routes  in  many 
directions.  For  points  outside  the  coastwise  traffic  would 
be  maintained  as  a  useful  competitor  of  the  rail  routes, 
whereas  the  tendency  of  consolidation  with  the  trunk 
lines,  most  of  them  identified  with  New  York,  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore,  would  be  to  favor  these  cities  and  in  so  doing 
to  injure  the  New  England  ports.  Even  more  necessary, 
and  indeed  vital,  is  the  exterior  competition  for  New  Eng- 
land business  that  would  be  assured  among  the  trunk 
lines  and  the  Canadian  systems.  At  eight  gateways 
thirty  roads  have  had  access  to  New  England.  The  prac- 
tical certainty  of  canalisation  through  a  limited  number 
of  routes  is  the  deciding  factor,  according  to  Professor 
Ripley,  against  any  form  of  trunk  line  merger. 

Quite  apart  from  their  friendliness  for  other  seaport 
cities,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  trunk  lines  would  be 
to  force  traffic  over  the  longer  raihoad  hauls  by  making 
short  hauls  to  tide  water  more  expensive.  The  sea  routes 
must  be  kept  open  if  it  were  only  for  the  35,000,000  tons  of 
fuel  annually  required,  the  high  rates  on  which,  even  now, 
with  free  water  competition,  are  a  burden  on  New  England 
industry.  New  England  really  needs  an  independent  fuel 
line,  not  a  subordination  of  its  industrial  and  other  interests 
to  those  of  outside  competitors. 

The  chief  objection,  as  Professor  Ripley  recognizes,  to 
the  New  England  plan  is  a  financial  one.  The  New  Eng- 
land roads  are  prostrate  and  need  strong  support.  Their 
properties,  necessarily  neglected  in  the  recent  era  of  oper- 
ating losses  and  low  credit,  must  be  restored  and  developed 
and  large  expenditures  will  be  required.  Public  aid  and 
financial  support  by  New  England  business  may  be  neces- 
sary; but  even  these  sacrifices  would  promote  a  sense  of 
local  responsibihty  and  would  be  less  serious  than  the 
possible  dangers  of  absentee  control. 

The  future  of  Boston  as  a  great  port  lies  in  its  geograph- 
ical position  with  relation  to  a  constantly  developing 
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Canada  and  to  the  northwestern  states  of  the  Union.  A 
group  system  of  roads  representing  substantially  all  New 
England  might  effect  arrangements  which  would  never  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  trunk  lines,  except  under 
pressure.  These  lines  have  in  fact  always  opposed  the 
existing  Canadian  differential. 

New  England  must  unite,  pocket  its  losses,  reorganize 
its  railroads,  especially  the  New  Haven,  and  work  together 
for  its  own  common  interests.  This  is  the  pith  of  Profes- 
sor Ripley^s  doctrine. 

A  somewhat  different  view  is  taken  by  Professor  William 
J.  Cunningham  in  ^'The  Problem  of  Railroad  Construction 
in  New  England,'^  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  'TubHcations  of  the  Commonwealth.^' 

Professor  Ripley's  general  plan,  with  some  alterations, 
is  supported  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  New  England 
Railroad  Committee  to  the  Governors  of  the  New  England 
States,  of  which  a  brief  resume  is  presented  in  the  same 
section.  Mr.  Oldham's  plan  was  published  in  two  mono- 
graphs in  1921  and  1922  by  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  An  epitome  of  his  views  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Publications  of  Individuals. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  two  general  schemes,  or  theories, 
besides  Mr.  Oldham's.  These  may  be  described  as  the 
New  England  system  and  the  scheme  of  trunk  line  con- 
solidation. Five  distinct  plans  are  presented  under  these 
two  heads.  The  three  New  England  systems  vary  in 
particulars  and  all  the  schemes  except  the  New  England 
systems  of  Professor  Ripley  and  the  Joint  Committee  are 
presented  as  alternatives,  not  as  preferred  plans.  The 
following  are  the  plans,  with  their  proponents : 

1.  New  England  systems. —  Professor  Ripley.  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.    Joint  Committee. 

2.  New  England  and  Great  Lakes  system. —  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

3.  Consolidations  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
New  York  Central. —  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 
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4.  Consolidations  with  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Central.    Joint  Committee. 

5.  Consolidations  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  a 
division  of  the  northern  New  England  roads. —  Pro- 
fessor Ripley. 

The  Port  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  War  Depart- 
ment, Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
and  United  States  Shipping  Board.  Port  Series, 
No.  2. 

161  pages.    Maps.    Tables.    Photographs.  1922. 

''This  is  No.  2  of  a  series  on  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  reports  will  contain  extensive 
information  relative  to  the  character  and  amount  of  com- 
merce handled  through  the  port,  its  origin  and  destination, 
the  tendencies  with  relation  to  the  development  of  traffic, 
and  the  adaptability  of  the  physical  facilities  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  business  which  the  port  should  serve. 

Carrying  out  the  purpose  expressed  in  these  words,  the 
compilers  have  made  this  book  a  model  of  serviceable 
compilation,  giving  a  clear,  comprehensive  statement  of 
conditions,  both  physical  and  administrative,  affecting 
commerce  in  Boston.  The  text  embraces  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  port, —  its  harbor  conditions,  terminals, 
port  regulations,  services  and  charges,  fuel  and  marine 
supplies,  facihties  for  storage  and  repairs,  railroad  and 
steamship  communications,  and  other  items.  There  is 
detailed  information  in  regard  to  each  of  the  413  wharves 
and  piers,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  position  along  the 
waterfront.  There  are  three  maps  showing  switching  rates 
to  and  from  the  three  railroad  terminals,  three  others 
showing  respectively  the  territory  served  by  the  port  of 
Boston,  the  origin  of  its  exports  and  the  destination  of  its 
imports  by  states,  and  the  origin  of  its  imports  and  the 
destination  of  its  exports  by  countries.  A  large  map  with 
a  numbered  key  gives  a  bird's  eye  view  of  all  the  port 
facilities  of  Boston,  including  railroads,  piers,  ship  building 
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plants,  coal  yards,  oil  fuel  stations,  and  much  besides. 
The  statistical  tables  cover  rail  and  ocean  rates  and  a 
detailed  analysis  of  water-borne  commerce. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  text 
(pp.  96-161,  inclusive)  which  discuss  in  a  most  thorough, 
impartial  and  candid  manner  the  decline  of  our  export 
trade.  Boston's  exports  are  insufficient  to  attract  any 
considerable  number  of  regular  lines  to  the  port.  Boston 
is  now  merely  a  port  of  call  for  much  of  its  foreign  freight.'' 
The  lack  of  shipping  services  compels  even  New  England 
shippers  to  ship  by  way  of  other  ports,  although  the  rates 
at  these  ports  may  be  higher.  This  lack  is  due  to  our  in- 
ability to  provide  return  cargoes.  ''In  the  recent  past 
there  has  been  a  marked  diversion  of  grain  shipments  from 
Boston  and  New  York  to  Montreal,  Baltimore  and  Gulf 
ports."  As  most  of  our  imports  have  New  England 
destinations,  both  the  ships  bound  east  and  the  trains  going 
west  are,  to  a  large  extent,  empty.  ''The  terminal  facili- 
ties of  Boston  are  capable  of  accommodating  fully  twice 
the  volume  of  traffic  which  now  passes  through  the  port," 
but  "neither  these  facilities  nor  the  navigation  facilities 
provided  by  the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  can  be  fully  utilized  until  the  rate 
situation  has  been  so  adjusted  as  to  induce  shippers  to  use 
the  port." 

The  chapter  entitled  "The  Freight  Rate  Situation" 
reviews  the  history  of  the  differentials  on  both  export  and 
import  cargoes  and  amounts  in  effect  to  an  appeal  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  differentials  estabhshed  against 
Boston.  "In  the  absence  of  compensating  advantages, 
the  difference  [in  rates]  is  sufficient  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  traffic."  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
Boston  as  a  port  are  set  forth  concisely  (on  page  114)  and 
its  traffic  is  carefully  analyzed.  The  reader  is  cautioned 
against  making  comparisons  based  solely  on  values,  with- 
out regard  to  bulk.  The  ' '  figures  show  that,  while  Boston's 
imports  in  1920  were  valued  at  more  than  the  combined 
imports  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  actual  tonnage 
was  only  54  per  cent  of  that  at  Baltimore  and  40  per  cent 
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of  that  at  Philadelphia,  while  the  tonnage  of  Boston's 
exports  was  only  8.9  per  cent  of  the  exports  at  Philadelphia 
and  6.7  per  cent  of  the  exports  at  Baltimore."  A  consider- 
able volume  of  freight,  even  of  lower  value,  is  necessary  to 
maintain  regular  shipping  services.  The  "load  factor" 
is  often  decisive. 

The  last  chapter,  entitled  ^^Conclusions,"  suggests,  to 
improve  ''the  movement  of  traffic  within  the  port  "  : 

a  joint  or  unified  lighterage  and  car  floatage  system; 

the  ultimate  application  of  flat  rates  to  and  from  all 
water  teiminals  of  the  port  devoted  to  public  transporta- 
tion or  storage; 

separation  of  railroad  terminal  charges  from  line  haul 
rates  as  a  possible  remedy  for  some  of  the  undesirable 
conditions. 

The  report  also  suggests  the  need  of  '^an  effective 
remedy  for  the  ills  resulting  from  railroad  monopoly  of 
terminal  business." 

Report  upon  the  Improvement  of  Rivers  and 
Harbors  in  the  Boston  District.  Wildurr 
Willing,  Lieut.  Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 
in  Charge. 

Annual  Report  of  the   Chief  of  Engineers. 
Extract,  pages  103-163.  1922. 

Pages  125-134  are  devoted  to  Boston.  They  review 
the  work  of  harbor  improvement  done  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  Commonwealth  and  describe  in  some 
detail  the  existing  project  for  deeper  channels,  for  which, 
however,  no  appropriation  has  yet  been  made.  The  effect 
of  the  deepenings  already  made  is  noted.  Between  1902 
and  1914  .  .  .  steamships  using  this  port  increased  in 
carrying  capacity  from  4500  to  6000  tons  dead  weight  to 
8000  to  12,000  tons  .  .  .  Steamers  having  a  draft  of  35 
feet  or  over  now  enter  the  harbor." 

Valuable  statistics  are  given  and  there  are  interesting 
statements  as  to  the  character  of  the  commerce  of  Boston. 
''The  bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  the  port  is  in  coal,  oil,  sugar 
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and  grain."  Reference  to  the  table  shows  that  in  1921 
sugar  and  grain  were  minor  items,  compared  with  coal  and 
fuel  oil,  which  aggregated  over  5,600,000  out  of  a  total  of 
9,752,841  tons. 

During  1921  about  36  per  cent  of  the  foreign  clearances 
.  .  .  were  in  ballast.  This,  how^ever,  includes  the  return 
trips  of  empty  oil  tankers  and  of  small  Canadian  fishing 
and  lumber  boats." 

The  total  ^^amount  expended  on  all  projects,"  by  the 
federal  government,  ''to  June  30,  1922,"  is  given  as 
$12,623,302. 

Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Monthly  Summary  of  For  - 
eign Commerce  of  the  United  States.  December, 
1923. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  besides 
publishing  many  bulletins,  or  studies  of  particular  ques- 
tions, issues  a  monthly  tabulation  of  the  statistics  of 
foreign  trade.  The  Summary  for  December  gives  the  totals 
for  the  year  and  for  the  pre\dous  year.  The  following  are 
the  values  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  Massachusetts 
district  (practically  Boston)  in  the  years  ending  December, 
1922,  and  December,  1923: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

$238,506,732 

$307,322,274 

$50,544,530 

$52,158,108  * 

For  the  text  of  various  decisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  differential  rates  see,  under 
the  head  of    Individuals,"  John  B.  Daish. 

See,  also,  under  Manuals  of  Description  and  Informa- 
tion," publications  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  War  Department. 

*  For  an  analysis  of  Boston's  coastwise  commerce  see  "Current  Affairs"  for 
June  23,  1924. 
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PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 
A  Group  of  Early  Reports. 

L  Joint  Report  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners AND  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
ON  Navigation  and  Terminal  Facilities.  187L 

2.  Report  of  a  Joint  Special  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  Relative  to  the  Use  of  South  Boston 
Flats  as  Terminal  Grounds  for  Railroads.  1875. 

3.  Report  of  a  Joint  Special  Committee  to  which 
WAS  Referred  the  Above  Report.  1875. 

4.  Report  of  a  Joint  Commission,  Consisting 
OF  THE  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  and  the 
Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  Rela- 
tive TO  THE  Commonwealth  Flats  at  South  Boston. 
1880. 

5.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  and 
Land  Commissioners.  1881. 

The  titles  of  these  documents  roughly  indicate  the 
problems  that  occupied  the  state  authorities  at  this  stage 
of  oui-  development.  The  railroads  were  divided  into 
several  separate  lines,  there  were  no  Union  Stations,  many 
of  the  present  bridges  had  not  been  built,  and  the  work  of 
reclaiming  the  Commonwealth  Flats,  begun  in  1873,  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  Yet  the  questions  considered  are  not 
unlike  those  of  today  and  some  of  them  are  perennial 
problems. 

The  first  report  discusses  the  possibility  of  Union 
Stations,  proposes  a  rearrangement  of  the  stations  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  suggests  new  bridges  to  Cambridge 
and  Charlestown  and  recommends  that  the  five  railroad 
bridges  across  the  Charles  be  replaced  by  two  bridges 
with  wide  spans  laid  in  line  with  the  current  and  with 
each  other.  A  note  of  frequent  recurrence  is  struck  in 
the  warning  that  delay  in  the  adoption  of  the  plans,  or  of 
similar  plans,  would  only  mean  greater  expense  in  the 
future. 
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The  second  report  deals  largely  with  a  difficulty  that 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
Edward  Atkinson  and  others  had  petitioned  for  the  right 
to  construct  a  railroad,  the  Boston  and  Northwestern,  to 
connect  the  lines  leading  to  the  west  with  the  Common- 
wealth Flats  at  South  Boston.  It  was  proposed  to  tunnel 
under  South  Boston  and  form  connections  with  the  other 
railroads.  The  Committee  endorsed  the  plan  and  sug- 
gested that  the  state  give  or  sell  at  a  low  rate  Common- 
wealth lands  for  this  purpose.  It  predicted  that  South 
Bay  and  Fort  Point  Channel  would  eventually  be  filled 
in  and  their  shipping  business  transferred  to  the  water- 
front on  the  new  Commonwealth  lands.  It  advised  that 
a  comprehensive  plan  be  adopted  for  developing  these 
lands. 

The  third  report  is  a  continuation  of  the  second.  The 
later  committee  approved  the  findings  of  its  predecessor, 
citing  the  Harbor  Commissioners  as  concurring  in  the  view 
that  the  best  place  for  the  development  of  deep-water 
docks  in  connection  with  the  railroads  was  on  the  new 
South  Boston  waterfront. 

The  fourth  report  is  still  concerned  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  proposed  Boston  and  Northwestern  road  for  a 
right  of  way  and  with  the  railroad  connections  of  the 
South  Boston  flats.  The  Commission  discovered  many 
legal  objections  to  the  plans  before  them  and  drew  up  a 
bill  which  sought  to  obviate  these  but  which  gave  a  prefer- 
ence to  existing  roads  as  against  the  proposed  junction 
road.  The  act  subsequently  passed  (chapter  260,  Acts  of 
1880)  authorized  the  sale  of  certain  Commonwealth  land 
in  South  Boston  to  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad,  while  reserving  the  right  to  use  its  tracks  under 
specified  conditions  to  a  junction  road,  if  such  a  road  were 
built.  The  New  York  and  New  England  road  purchased 
25  acres  from  the  state  and  50  acres  owned  by  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  but  subsequently  became  bankrupt. 

The  fifth  report  contains  an  early  plan  for  the  reclama- 
tion by  the  Commonwealth  of  the  flats  off  Jeffries  Point 
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as  far  as  the  deep  channel  at  the  easterly  limit  of  Bird 
Island  Shoal  and  for  the  ultimate  construction  of  piers 
and  docks  with  a  rear  basin. 

Report  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. 
296  pages.    Maps.    Plans.  1892. 

This  Commission  was  appointed  under  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  which  provided  that  it  should  ^'investigate 
and  consider  the  subject  of  rapid  transit  for  passengers 
and  freight  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs."  Its 
membership  comprised  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  Nathan 
Matthews,  and  the  City  Engineer,  ex  officio,  and  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with  three  non-resident 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  Commission,  obeying  its  instructions,  considered 
the  subject  as  a  metropolitan  one.  It  took  into  account 
the  larger  relations  of  the  various  districts  that,  under 
many  political  jurisdictions,  made  up  the  social  unit  of 
Greater  Boston.  It  noted  the  congestion  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  suburbs  and  the 
importance  of  encom'aging  this  increase  in  order  to  check 
the  degeneration  of  old  residential  districts  into  slums. 
The  scope  of  its  inquiry  embraced  steam  railroads,  sur- 
face routes,  tunnels,  elevated  railways,  street  improve- 
ments and  some  general  matters.  Few,  if  any,  documents 
of  the  kind  have  been  more  definite,  constructive  and 
practical.  One  commissioner  dissented  from  the  recom- 
mendation for  two  lines  of  elevated  railway.  The  appen- 
dices contain  statistics,  engineers'  plans,  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  methods  of  transportation  in  foreign 
cities,  together  with  drafts  of  bills  submitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  various  recommendations  feasible  or 
effective. 

For  the  steam  raih'oads  the  plan  of  reorganization  was 
drastic.  The  Commission  recommended  that  passenger 
and  freight  service  be  separated  as  far  as  possible;  that 
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North  and  South  Union  Stations  be  built ;  that  the  Boston 
and  Albany  should  carry  on  its  passenger  business  at  Park 
square;  that  the  freight  business  on  the  north  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  side  of  the  Charles,  centering  in  a  station 
on  the  McLean  Asylum  land  in  Somerville;  that  the 
freight  business  on  the  south,  including  that  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  be  concentrated  on  the  South  Boston  flats; 
that  the  Grand  Junction  route  be  abandoned  as  an  un- 
necessary obstacle  to  travel,  since  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
having  access  to  deep-water  docks  in  South  Boston,  would 
no  longer  need  these  in  East  Boston;  and  that  the  tracks 
of  the  Union  Freight  Railway  be  ultimately  removed  from 
the  waterfront  streets. 

It  proposed  further  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  piers 
in  East  Boston  be  transferred  to  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
but  that  the  latter  road  be  compelled  to  give  up  its  loca- 
tion in  the  heart  of  that  section  (with  a  possibility  that  the 
railway  bed  might  be  converted  into  a  boulevard  for  rapid 
transit  service,  to  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
northern  suburbs  in  connection  with  a  ferry  from  the  city 
proper)  and  relocate  its  tracks  to  the  east  on  a  line  parallel 
with  the  course  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn 
Railroad. 

Among  other  radical  proposals  was  one  for  a  high  draw- 
less  bridge,  with  twelve  tracks,  over  the  Charles  River  to 
take  the  place  of  the  existing  jumble  of  railroad  bridges. 
To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  freight  between  raihoads  the 
Commission  proposed  a  car-float  system  and,  if  necessary, 
a  freight  tunnel  between  South  Boston  and  East  Boston. 
If  a  direct  connection  between  the  northern  and  southern 
railroads  were  desired,  it  would  be  effected  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  short  link,  beginning  at  Riverside  Station  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany. 

The  possibilities  of  electrical  traction  were  considered 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  elevated  tracks  proposed  for 
local  travel  might  be  used  by  suburban  trains,  running 
into  the  Union  Stations. 

The  plan  of  street  readjustments  recommended  was  so 
far-reaching  and  costly  that  the  Commission  recognized 
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it  as  unduly  burdensome  under  the  existing  betterment 
laws.  Observing  that  the  city  had  been  able  in  a  period 
of  five  years  to  collect  from  abutters  only  eight  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  street  improvements,  it  called  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  allowing  cities  to  condemn  land  for 
important  projects  in  excess  of  immediate  needs  and  thus 
to  take  to  themselves  by  re-sale  a  part  of  the  profit  of 
their  own  public  enterprises.  Under  this  system  it  was 
believed  that  the  improvements  desired,  which  would 
otherwise  be  inordinately^  expensive,  might  be  carried  out 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

It  was  noted  in  the  Preface  that  several  of  these  street 
recommendations  have  a  distinctly  modern  air.  They 
include  widenings  of  Tremont  and  Court  streets,  to  be 
continued  as  a  great  north  and  south  thoroughfare  to  the 
proposed  North  Union  Station;  widening  of  Leverett 
street  and  its  extension  to  the  Charles  River  at  Craigie's 
Bridge  for  a  branch  of  one  of  the  elevated  railways;  widen- 
ings of  Eliot  and  Kneeland  streets  throughout  their 
length;  widening  of  Charles  street  to  Leverett  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  street  from  their  junction  to  the  corner 
of  Haverhill  and  Causeway  streets,  forming  with  Com- 
mercial street  and  Atlantic  avenue  a  complete  circuit 
way  around  the  old  city;  widening  of  Cambridge  street; 
entire  removal  of  a  block  in  Dock  square  and  construc- 
tion of  a  new  street  from  the  square  to  State  street  oppo- 
site Kilby  street;  and  construction  of  a  new  street  from 
Tremont  street  at  the  point  where  it  passes  over  the 
Boston  and  Albany  tracks  to  Park  square,  with  a  tunnel 
from  that  point  to  ScoUay  square.  Curiously  prophetic 
of  later  developments  are  the  suggestions  that  a  strip  of 
the  Common  along  Boylston  street  be  added  to  the  road- 
way, that  the  sidewalks  on  the  Common  side  of  Park  and 
Beacon  streets  be  removed  as  well  as  that  on  the  Public 
Garden  side  of  Charles  street,  and  that  ^'traffic  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  should  be  placed  under  more  rigid  police 
regulation."  A  new  bridge  to  Chariest  own  was  also 
recommended  as  an  immediate  necessity. 

For  the  relief  of  surface  travel  the  Commission  sug- 
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gested,  among  other  remedies,  a  double  tunnel  under  the 
Common  and  Tremont  street  and  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
face cars  from  many  downtown  streets. 

The  elevated  railways  recommended  consisted  of  two 
complete  lines,  running  along  the  edges  of  the  congested 
district.  The  route  of  one  line  would  carry  it  from  Rox- 
bury  through  Washington  street  to  Waltham  street, 
thence  substantially  along  Tremont  street,  partly  in  a 
subway,  to  Causeway  street  and  thence  to  Cambridge. 
The  course  of  the  other  line  would  proceed  from  South 
Boston  along  the  line  of  Federal  street.  Post  Office  square, 
and  Cross  street  widened,  to  Causeway  street  and  Charles- 
town.  There  would  be  several  stations  and  the  two  sys- 
tems would  be  connected  at  Eliot  street  and  Causeway 
street  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  necessary,  trains  could 
be  run  in  a  circuit. 

The  Commission  recommended  a  Metropolitan  Transit 
Commission  to  develop  and  carry  out  its  program,  which 
embraced  the  construction  of  the  two  elevated  roads  by 
private  capital,  or,  in  the  event  of  its  hesitation  to  under- 
take the  risk,  by  the  Commonwealth  with  a  proviso  for 
operation  under  lease.  The  attentive  reader  will  have 
observed  how  many  features  of  the  plan  have  been  written 
into  the  history  of  the  city  and  are  a  part  of  its  present 
physiognomy. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  the  Legislature  of  1893  passed 
one  act,  providing  for  a  Metropolitan  Transit  Commis- 
sion, which  was  rejected  by  the  voters  of  Boston,  and 
another,  providing  for  a  Boston  Subway  Commission  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  Tremont  Street  Sub- 
way, which  was  accepted  by  the  City  Council.  The  Bos- 
ton Subway  or  Transit  Commission,  which  was  enlarged 
in  1894  by  legislative  act  from  three  members  to  five, 
built  all  of  the  subways  in  Boston,  except  the  Cambridge 
part  of  the  Cambridge  Connection,  which  was  built  by 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.  In  1918  the  Transit  De- 
partment of  the  city  of  Boston  was  created  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  Boston  Transit  Commission. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land 
Commissioners. 
121  pages.  1897. 
The  Commissioners  report  the  signing  of  a  contract  for 
a  new  pier,  400  feet  wide  and  1,200  feet  long,  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Commonwealth  in  South  Boston.  The  need 
of  suitable  railroad  connections  with  this  pier  is  noted  and 
the  Board  states  that  it  was  planned  to  construct  an 
approach  for  a  car-float  ferry,  so  that  merchandise  could 
be  transported  to  and  from  other  terminals  on  the  harbor 
front.  It  refers  to  the  recognized  value  .of  this  method  of 
conveyance,  on  which  the  port  of  New  York  principally 
depends  for  interchange  between  terminals.  It  also  urges 
the  construction  of  Northern  Avenue  Bridge,  a  plan  of  which 
had  been  printed  in  the  report  for  1896,  in  order  to  provide 
access  to  the  new  pier  and  the  freight  yards.  ^^The  land- 
ing on  the  west  side,"  it  states,  was  taken  for  that  purpose 
by  the  city  in  1873." 

Report  of  the  State  Board  on  Docks  and  Terminal 

Facilities. 
298  pages.    Maps.    Plans.  1897. 

The  genesis  of  this  Board  may  be  traced  to  the  move- 
ment in  Boston  coming  to  a  head  in  1893  and  1894  for 
increased  terminal  facilities  and  for  public  ownership  or 
control.  The  City  Surveyor,  the  City  Council  and  a 
large  group  of  merchants  through  a  petition  to  the  Mayor 
had  expressed  themselves  with  decision  on  these  subjects. 
The  East  Boston  Company  had  published  its  pamphlet, 
''The  Conditions  of  Commercial  Success,"  and  in  1894 
the  Boston  Merchants'  Association  had  presented  a  bill 
to  the  Legislature,  asking  for  a  study  of  the  subject  of 
public  ownership  of  docks  and  wharves  in  American  and 
foreign  ports,  as  well  as  in  Boston.*    The  State  Board, 

*  Abstracts  of  the  city  documents  of  this  period  will  be  found  under 
"PubHcations  of  the  City  of  Boston"  and  an  abstract  of  the  pamphlet  by  the 
East  Boston  Company  under  "PubHcations  of  Other  Organizations." 
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consisting  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  was  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  was 
appointed  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1895  and 
made  its  final  report  in  1897. 

After  urging  the  importance  of  widening  Broad  Sound 
Channel  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  excavating 
it  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  30  feet  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing draught  of  vessels,  the  Board  discussed  the  topic 
assigned  to  it  under  five  main  heads,  which  follow  in  a 
general  way  the  instructions  in  the  act.  Its  conclusions 
are  embodied  in  an  excellent  summary  at  the  end  of  the 
report. 

The  five  heads,  stated  briefly,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  system  of  public  ownership  of  docks  and 
wharves. 

2.  The  feasibility  of  establishing  such  a  system  in 
Boston. 

3.  The  specific  methods  of  introducing  and  financing  it. 

4.  Railroad  terminals  and  connections. 

5.  The  diversion  of  business  from  Boston  by  freight  or 
wharfage  charges. 

The  discussion,  which  is  able  and  thorough,  incorporates 
the  results  of  personal  investigations  in  many  European 
and  American  cities. 

1.  Under  the  head  of  public  ownership  the  Board  sets 
forth  the  practice  in  these  cities.  The  system  obtaining  in 
Europe  all  but  universally  is  that  of  public  ownership  and 
control.  In  English  cities  the  commercial  facilities  are 
put  in  charge  of  Harbor  and  Dock  Boards,  called  Harbor 
Trusts,  which  are  representative  of  the  various  interests 
concerned.  Plans  are  made  far  in  advance,  great  natural 
difficulties  overcome  and  enormous  expenditures  incurred 
with  little  hesitation.  The  waterfront  in  American  cities 
is  largely  owned  by  private  occupants  and  by  the  rail- 
roads, but  public  ownership  is  gaining  ground  and  has 
already  (in  1897)  advanced  very  far  in  some  cities,  notably 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  The  Board  recognizes 
the  natural  and  legal  right  of  the  pubUc  to  control  its 
harbors  and  waterways.    This  system  provides  a  central 
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and  disinterested  authority  and  ensures  unity,  fairness 
and  enterprise.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ''business 
sagacity  and  far-sighted  prudence"  it  is  desirable. 

2.  In  the  appHcation  of  these  principles  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Boston  (which  had  no  public  wharves  in  1897) 
the  Board  shows  itself  rather  conservative.  It  gives  an 
interesting  historical  sketch  and  a  summarized  descrip- 
tion of  the  waterfront,  notes  its  diversified  ownership  (by 
private  owners,  railroads,  city,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment) and  the  long  estabhshed  jurisdiction  of  the  Harbor 
and  Land  Commissioners.  Exports  at  this  time  exceeded 
imports  in  value,  being  sometimes  more  than  double,  and 
the  tonnage  of  commerce,  8,000,000  tons  in  1895,  was 
large  as  compared,  for  example,  with  a  total  of  only 
6,290,389  tons  in  1920.  This  satisfactory  condition  may 
have  influenced  the  Board  against  the  demand  in  some 
quarters  for  radical  changes.  While  it  concedes  the 
injury  inflicted  by  unrestrained  private  ownership  and 
admits  that  individual  enterprise  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
improve  Boston  Harbor,  it  goes  no  further  than  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Commonwealth  should  hold  the  land  and 
flats  in  its  possession  and  develop  them  on  the  theory  of 
''supplying  accommodation  in  advance  of  demand,"  and 
should  also  acquire  a  limited  area  of  unimproved  water- 
front. It  does  not  recommend  "that  at  present  any  im- 
proved property  be  taken  for  public  ownership"  but 
advises  "as  little  disturbance  of  existing  conditions  and 
methods  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  will  admit." 

Two  interesting  points  of  view  are  presented  on  partic- 
ular phases  of  the  subject.  One  is  the  opinion  expressed 
that  the  "working  arrangement  between  the  railroads  and 
steamships"  to  eliminate  docking  and  wharfage  charges 
"has  been  the  means  of  raising  Boston  to  her  present 
eminence  of  second  in  export  valuation."  This  view  is 
very  different  from  that  which  will  be  found  expressed  in 
the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port 
and  by  Professor  Cherington  in  his  pamphlet,  "The  Port 
of  Boston."  The  Board  observes  rather  curiously,  in 
view  of  later  developments,  that  New  York  is  "losing 
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business"  because  of  its  '^high  port  charges."  The  other 
opinion,  supported  by  several  later  observers,  condemns 
the  encroachment  of  certain  forms  of  business  on  the 
waterfront,  which  results  in  driving  commerce  to  more 
remote  and  inaccessible  sections. 

3.  The  practical  plan  recommended  by  the  Board  em- 
braces the  acquisition  of  waterfront  and  flats  at  East 
Boston  and  of  another  tract  near  Calf  Pasture;  the  con- 
struction '^forthwith"  of  a  model  pier  and  dock  at  South 
Boston  and  of  others  at  the  same  point,  as  the  demand 
arises;  similar  treatment  in  due  course  for  the  flats  to  be 
acquired  at  East  Boston  and  Calf  Pastm^e ;  and  the  finan- 
cing of  these  improvements  by  state  loans  and  funds,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Harbor  and  Land 
Commissioners.  It  includes  a  suggestion  for  the  building 
of  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  and  points  out  the  advantages 
of  water  carriage  over  truckage  in  the  transfer  of  freight. 

4.  For  railroad  connections  the  Board  rejects  as  too 
expensive  the  proposition  of  a  belt  line,  some  25  miles 
long.  It  considers  that  car -floats  would  serve  the  same 
purpose  reasonably  well  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
It  argues  that  the  new  public  piers  to  be  built  on  the  South 
Boston  flats  might  be  connected  with  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Railroad  easily  and  with  the  Boston  and 
Albany  without  great  difficulty.  In  East  Boston  the  prob- 
lem is  more  serious.  The  Board  suggests  taking  the  bed 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad  in  that  section  for  a 
boulevard  and  sending  the  cars  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach 
and  Lynn  Railroad  over  it,  connecting  with  a  ferry  from 
Rowe's  Wharf,  and  transferring  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
Boston  and  Albany  roads  to  the  line  of  the  Boston,  Revere 
Beach  and  Lynn.  This  plan,  if  the  smaller  road  were 
electrified,  would  take  the  steam  roads  out  of  the  heart  of 
East  Boston  and  place  them  in  close  proximity  to  the  future 
waterfront  and  industrial  developments. 

5.  On  the  subject  of  dockage  and  wharfage  charges  and 
switching  fees,  the  Board  again  maintains  ''the  great 
benefit  of  the  arrangement  for  free  wharfage,"  argues  the 
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justice  of  charges  by  railroads  for  handling  goods  not  to  be 
shipped  by  them,  and  points  out  that  complaints  on  this 
score  must  be  referred  to  the  Railroad  Commissioners. 
It  touches  on  the  importance  of  rates  to  and  from  the  in- 
terior, notes  that  ^'Boston  looks  to  the  great  Northwest  as 
its  natural  tributary,"  and  asks  for  "a  uniform  rate"  from 
interior  shipping  centres  ''equally  the  same  to  every  point." 
It  opposes  the  filling  in  of  South  Bay  and  does  not  advocate 
a  free  port,  similar  to  those  at  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen, 
believing  that  existing  American  laws,  which  allow  a  rebate 
on  commodities  re-exported,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
contemplated.  It  recommends  a  new  dry  dock  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  which  could  be  used  by  merchant  vessels, 
when  convenient,  and  an  anchorage  basin  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bird  Island  Shoal.  It  urges  the  development  for  com- 
merce and  industries  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Charles, 
Mystic  and  Neponset  Rivers. 

The  summary,  condensing  the  several  conclusions,  em- 
phasizes the  view  of  this  Board  that  a  diversified  ownership 
of  the  waterfront  is  the  healthiest  and  that  existing  private 
owners  should  not  be  disturbed.  A  portion  of  the  fore- 
shore, however,  should  be  preserved  in  the  o^vnership  of 
the  people  for  all  time  and  should  be  developed  gradually 
by  public  funds,  which,  being  obtained  at  cheaper  rates, 
should  permit  of  lower  rentals  to  the  users.  Particular 
stress  is  laid  throughout  the  report  on  the  point  of  economy 
in  waterfront  charges  as  an  advantage  in  competing  with 
rival  ports. 

Report  of  Charles  River  Dam  Committee. 
572  pages.  Maps.  Plans.  1903. 
The  conversion  of  the  variable  estuary  of  the  Charles 
into  a  flooded  basin  was  not  without  its  influence  on  com- 
merce, especially  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  a  drawless  bridge.  Cambridge  Bridge  restricts 
the  river  traffic  above  it  to  tugs  and  barges  but  the 
lock  in  the  dam  still  permits  Broad  and  Lechmere  Canals 
to  be  used  by  vessels  with  masts.    There  are  still  thirty- 
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eight  wharves  along  these  two  inlets  and  the  constant 
high  water  may  even  have  benefited  navigation  within 
that  portion  of  the  Basin. 

The  documentary  history  of  the  Basin,  prior  to  the 
report  of  1903,  may  be  briefly  summarized.  The  project 
had  been  discussed  since  1859.  In  1870  an  act  was 
passed  providing  for  a  dam,  but  the  people  failed  to  give 
it  the  two-thirds  majority  required.  In  1880  the  annual 
report  of  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  contained 
a  study  of  the  Basin  and  an  appendix  by  Professor  H.  L. 
Whitney  on  ''Physical  Consequences  of  Encroachment 
upon  Charles  River  Basin."  In  1891  Mayor  Matthews 
recommended  making  a  water  park  out  of  it  and  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Commission.  The  Charles 
River  Improvement  Commission  was  appointed  and  made 
reports.  These  were  referred  by  the  Legislature  to  a 
Joint  Board,  composed  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission.  The  Joint  Board 
favored  the  construction  of  a  dam  with  a  lock  above 
Craigie  Bridge.  The  Legislature  referred  this  recom- 
mendation to  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners.  This 
Board  refused  to  approve  the  recommendations  on  the 
ground  that  the  consequences  were  uncertain  and  ''incal- 
culable injury  .  .  .  might  ensue  from  impairing  the 
usefulness  of  the  harbor."  In  1898  the  Legislature 
authorized  and  directed  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
to  construct  a  dam  with  locks  at  or  about  St.  Mary's 
street,  but  no  action  was  taken  under  this  authority. 
Henry  L.  Higginson  and  others  agitated  the  question  in  a 
pamphlet,  "The  Improvement  of  the  Charles  River 
Basin,"  published  in  1901.  In  that  year  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  appointment  of  the  Charles  River  Dam 
Committee. 

This  Committee,  whose  findings  decided  the  long  con- 
troversy, was  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  and 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  improvement.  It  called  in  dis- 
tinguished engineers,  geologists,  chemists,  physicians  and 
biologists,  to  pass  upon  different  aspects  of  the  subject. 
The  gravest  objection,  advanced  by  the  United  States 
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Engineers  in  the  reports  of  1859-66  and  repeated  in  1894 
by  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  was  dismissed  as 
unsound.  This  was  the  fear  that,  if  the  dam  were  built, 
the  main  channel  of  the  harbor  would  cease  to  exist,  being 
of  the  nature  of  a  trench  dug  by  the  ^Hidal  scour.'' 
The  Committee  found  that  this  theoi-y  was  erroneous,  as 
the  channels  in  Boston  Harbor  are  not  due  to  abrasion  of 
the  bottom  by  the  influence  of  the  tributary  rivers  but 
have  the  character  of  submerged  valleys. 

The  Committee,  examining  the  project  in  its  sanitary, 
aesthetic  and  recreational  aspects,  made  thorough  tests, — 
for  example,  of  its  effect  on  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes, — 
and  found  that  from  all  these  points  of  view  the  creation 
of  the  Basin  was  desirable.  An  embankment  and  wall 
had  already  been  authorized  and  some  dredging  of  the  fiats 
and  sewerage  works  along  the  Fenway  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  would  be  necessary  in  any  event.  Even  after 
these  improvements,  however,  the  river  as  a  tidal  stream 
would  continue  to  be  unsightly  at  ebb  tide.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended,  therefore, 

1.  The  building  on  the  site  of  Craigie  Bridge  of  a 
dam  sufficiently  high  to  keep  out  all  tides,  with  130 
feet  of  roadway  and  a  lock  350  feet  long. 

2.  The  construction  of  marginal  sewer  conduits  to 
keep  the  Fenway  and  the  Basin  free  from  pollution. 

3.  The  removal  by  dredging  of  existing  sludge 
deposits. 

4.  The  apportionment  of  the  cost  among  four 
municipahties,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Newton  and 
Watertown. 

5.  The  appointment  of  a  commission  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  consisting  of  the  Mayors  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge  and  the  Metropolitan  Water 
and  Sewerage  Board. 

An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Basin  was 
passed  in  1903  and  the  dam  was  completed  in  1910  by  a 
commission,  consisting  of  three  citizens  of  the  metropolitan 
district,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

This  report  has  been  declared  a  model  of  its  kind, 
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''much  prized  by  hydraulic  engineers  and  sanitary  experts 
throughout  the  world."  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  first  chairman  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion was  Dr.  Henry  L.  Pritchett,  then  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  reports  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  Commission 
cover  the  period  of  construction  from  1904  to  1910.  An 
illustrated  article,  sketching  the  historj^  of  the  Back  Bay 
and  the  Basin,  will  be  found  in  the  issue  for  March,  1911, 
of  New  Boston,  the  magazine  published  by  Boston-1915. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land 
Commissioners. 
144  pages.  Maps.  1907. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
among  the  many  annual  reports  of  the  Harbor  and  Land 
Commissioners.  A  resolve  of  the  General  Court  directing 
the  Board  ''to  investigate  and  report  ...  as  to  the 
cost  and  advisability  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a 
system  of  metropolitan  docks  in  the  City  of  Boston,  to  be 
owned  and  controlled  either  by  the  Commonwealth  or  by 
the  said  city,"  gave  rise  to  a  searching  analysis  of  the 
factors  involved  in  this  question  and  a  positive  pro- 
nouncement against  premature  construction  and  immediate 
public  ownership.  The  discussion  is  preceded  by  valuable 
chapters  on  the  history  of  Boston  Harbor  and  its  water- 
front development.  There  are  also  relevant  statistics 
as  to  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce  and  data  as  to 
public  and  private  ownership  of  docks  in  other  American 
cities. 

The  conservative  attitude  of  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  on  Docks  and  Terminal  Facilities  in  1897  reappears 
in  this  document.  "The  advisability  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  a  system  of  piers  under  public  control  would 
seem  to  depend  primarily  on  the  immediate  necessity  for 
more  dock  accommodations  and  the  improbability  of  the 
work  being  undertaken  under  private  ownership."  No 
sentiment,  it  appears,  was  expressed  in  favor  of  public 
ownership  at  the  public  hearing  on  the  resolve.  The 
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Boston  situation,  the  Board  states,  is  entirely  unlike  that 
of  New  York  when  it  adopted  the  policy  of  public  owner- 
ship. The  foreign  steamship  lines,  docking  at  Boston, 
have  arrangements  with  particular  railroads  and  their 
cargoes  are  usually  destined  for  points  along  the  hues  of 
these  roads.  They  could  not  go  to  other  piers,  unless 
equal  raihoad  facilities  were  available.  ^'The  railroads 
and  steamship  lines  are  interdependent."  Once  more  the 
view  is  expressed  that  "the  raihoads  should  be  credited 
with  developing  in  the  past  the  foreign  grain  and  other 
export  trade.  .  .  .  Absolutely  free  dockage  was  the 
inducement  offered  the  steamship  lines. 

A  warning  is  uttered  in  the  following  words:  ^'If  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  construct  and  maintain  somewhere  in 
Boston  a  system  of  metropolitan  docks,  the  same  should 
be  connected  by  a  marginal  railway  with,  all  railroads 
entering  Boston."  The  attempt  of  certain  wise  and 
intelligent  citizens  of  Boston"  to  provide  such  a  railway 
in  1880  was  frustrated  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  in  that 
year  in  selHng  the  ^'25-acre  lot"  on  Fort  Point  Channel  to 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Railway  Company, 
instead  of  to  those  far-sighted  men." 

Viewing  the  drift  of  grain  exports'  to  Gulf  and  South 
Atlantic  ports  as  natural  and  inevitable,  the  Board  sug- 
gests a  greater  cultivation  of  passenger  traffic  and  efforts 
to  increase  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  which  are 
the  special  product  of  New  England.  The  suggestion  that 
the  Commonwealth  Pier,  completed  in  1901  and  practi- 
cally idle,  ''be  prepared  immediately  for  general  pubHc 
use"  is  met  with  the  reply  that  the  pier  might  easily  be 
equipped  wdth  sheds,  tracks  and  the  other  necessities, 
''if  only  some  one  could  indicate  the  use  to  which  it  would 
be  put."  In  general,  the  Board  expresses  itself  definitely 
on  three  main  points: 

1 .  It  shows  no  enthusiasm  for  public  ownership .  ' '  The 
Board  does  not  think  it  advisable  at  present  to  construct 
and  maintain  a  system  of  metropoHtan  docks  in  Boston." 

2.  It  discountenances  the  view  that  docks  and  piers 
of  themselves  invite  shipping. 
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3.  It  insists  on  the  importance  of  railroad  connections. 
Cars  must  be  brought  alongside  of  vessels  if  possible.  In 
the  absence  of  a  marginal  railway,  piers  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city  cannot  be  developed  for  foreign  commerce 
while  the  cargo-carrying  railroads  come  to  tide  water  on 
the  north. 

It  also  questions  the  wisdom  ''of  regretting  the  loss  of 
cargoes  of  grain  that  are  merely  rehandled  at  this  port  on 
the  way  from  the  wheat  fields  to  European  ports. A 
similar  question  is  raised  in  the  annual  report  for  1914  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 

Report  of  the  Boston  Transit  Commission  on  the 

Congestion  of  Traffic  in  the  Streets  of  Boston. 

34  pages.   Plan.    1908.    (Printed  also  in  the  Annual 
Report  for  1908.) 

This  report  is  valuable  for  its  study  of  the  teaming 
traffic  through  the  streets  of  Boston.  Comparatively  little 
freight  (about  5,000  tons  a  month  each  way)  passes  in  this 
manner  betw^een  the  different  railroads  for  transshipment. 
A  larger  amount  passes  between  the  railroad  stations  and 
the  wharves  (about  12,000  tons  a  month  from  the  Boston 
and  Maine  to  Atlantic  avenue).  The  great  bulk  of 
the  freight  movement  represents  (in  1908)  the  distribu- 
tion and  collection  of  raihoad-borne  commodities  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  district.  About  200,000  tons  a 
month  were  teamed  from  the  Boston  and  Maine  freight 
houses  and  about  125,000  tons  a  month  to  them. 

Estimates  were  made  by  the  Commission  for  four  cross- 
town  teaming  tunnels,  running  by  different  routes.  The 
figures  varied  from  $2,500,000  to  $4,000,000.  Studies 
were  also  made  for  a  teaming  tunnel  to  East  Boston.  On 
the  ground  of  limited  use  the  Commission  did  not  recom- 
mend the  construction  of  any  of  these  tunnels.  Several 
possible  street  widenings,  to  facilitate  north  and  south 
travel,  were  also  considered,  but  none  of  these  was  recom- 
mended. Among  the  positive  suggestions  offered  was  one 
for  the  establishment  of  one-way  streets. 
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Report  of  the  Commission  on  Commerce  and 
Industry. 
Two  volumes.  1908. 

The  Commission  on  Commerce  and  Industry  acted 
under  exceptionally  broad  and  general,  not  to  say  vague, 
instructions,  embracing  transportation,  manufactures,  in- 
dustries and  ^'ihe  present  condition  and  future  possibilities 
of  investment  in  the  Commonwealth."  As  the  subjects  of 
taxation,  industrial  education,  metropolitan  improvements 
and  metropolitan  docks  had  been  assigned  to  special 
boards,  it  decided  to  devote  all  its  attention  to  the  railroad 
merger,  which  was  almost  certain  to  come  before  the 
General  Court  in  1908. 

The  New  Haven  road  had  acquired  over  a  third  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  take  the  latter  railroad  under  its  control.  It 
promised  a  long  list  of  improvements  in  equipment  and 
operation,  including  electrification,  tunnels,  docks,  Hghters 
and  cheaper  coal  and  raw  materials. 

The  Commission  looked  with  favor  upon  the  merger,  if 
made  under  proper  conditions.  Among  these  conditions 
were  (1)  that  the  state  should  have  the  right  after  a  five 
years'  test  to  buy  the  New  Haven  holdings  of  Boston  and 
Maine  stock;  (2)  that  this  stock  should  not  be  voted  on 
by  the  New  Haven  road  if  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
certified  that  the  substantial  control  of  this  company  had 
passed  to  any  other  corporation;  and  (3)  that  the  principal 
office  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  road  should  be  in  Boston 
and  its  principal  managing  officers  residents  of  this  state. 

The  Commission  argued  at  length  that  the  New  Haven 
road  was  a  New  England  corporation  and  would  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  region  with  which  its  stockholders  and 
directors  were  affiliated;  that  its  financial  status  was  good 
and  its  resources  would  be  useful  to  the  Boston  and  Maine ; 
that  there  was  no  risk  of  destroying  competition,  as  the 
two  roads  were  not  competitors;  that  a  railroad  is  essen- 
tially a  monopoly  and  union  of  roads  is  often  an  advantage ; 
and  that,  if  the  New  Haven  did  not  acquire  the  Boston 
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and  Maine,  the  control  of  that  road  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  extra-state  railroad  and  it  might  suffer  the 
fate  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  which  was  held  up  as  an 
example  of  poor  service  at  that  time. 

Incidentally  the  Commission  held  that  the  merger 
would  bring  with  it  an  opportunity  to  effect  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  the  land  and  water  terminals  in  Boston. 
Under  common  control  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  about  a 
reciprocal  use  of  all  terminals. 

William  L.  Douglas,  former  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, presented  a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion,  as  did 
James  R.  Crozier.  Governor  Douglas  maintained  that  the 
New  Haven  road  was  already  staggering  under  the  burden 
of  a  too  ambitious  program;  that  the  merger  would  add 
neither  operating  efficiency  nor  financial  strength  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine;  and  that  it  would  be  ^^a  positive  and 
permanent  injury  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

The  second  volume  contains  two  appendices,  one  dealing 
with  the  finances  of  the  roads,  the  other  an  article  by  an 
expert  on  ^^Physiographic  Influences  Affecting  Massachu- 
setts Railroad  Transportation.''  This  is  of  permanent 
interest  if  only  for  its  comparative  study  of  the  grades 
between  Boston  and  New  York  and  the  West  and  between 
the  five  ports  —  New  York,  Boston,  Portland,  St.  John, 
and  Halifax  —  and  Montreal. 

Public  Improvements  for  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict.   Report  of  the  Commission  on  Metropoli- 
tan Improvements. 
318  pages.    Maps.    Diagrams.    Plans.  1909. 
In  1907  or  thereabouts  a  certain  unrest  in  this  com- 
munity seems  to  have  become  freely  articulate.  The 
numerous  utterances  of  that  period  expressed  a  striving 
for  better  civic  conditions,  together  with  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness, or  missed  opportunities,  in  the  commercial  structure. 
For  once  there  was  effected  a  combination  of  riSoral, 
aesthetic  and  practical  forces,  not  easy  to  unite  in  a  com- 
mon aspiration.    The  fine  flower  of  this  movement  was 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Improve- 
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ments,  three  members  of  which  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  two  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston.  The  Com- 
mission was  generously  provided  with  funds  and  sum- 
moned to  its  service  the  ablest  experts  available.  The 
result  of  its  labors  and  those  of  the  consulting  experts  was 
a  report  distinguished  alike  for  its  thorough  assimilation  of 
facts  and  the  boldness  of  its  ideal  conceptions. 

The  Commission  was  directed  to  consider  "the  advisa- 
bility of  any  public  works  in  the  metropolitan  district 
which  in  its  opinion  will  tend  to  the  convenience  of  the 
people,  the  development  of  local  business,  the  beautifying 
of  the  district,  or  the  improvement  of  the  same  as  a  place 
of  residence."  It  was  specifically  instructed  to  study 
"the  establishment  of  a  systematic  method  of  internal 
communication  by  means  of  highways,  the  control  or 
direction  of  traffic  and  transportation,  and  the  location  of 
such  docks  and  terminals  as  the  interests  of  the  district 
may  demand." 

Three  of  the  members  and  the  secretary  contributed 
special  studies.  Of  the  other  two  members  Benjamin  N. 
Johnson  was  chairman  and  Thomas  J.  Gargan  died  abroad 
during  his  term  of  service.  The  special  studies  which 
make  up  all  but  forty-nine  pages  of  the  report,  were  pre- 
pared by  the  following  persons : 

Railroads  and  Terminals. —  Geokge  R.  Wadsworth,  engineer. 
Docks. —  Desmond  FitzGerald,  consulting  civil  engineer. 
The  Metropolitan  Plan. —  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  landscape 
architect. 

A  New  Civic  Centre  for  Boston. —  Robert  S.  Peabody,  architect, 

and  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff. 
Finances. —  Henry  B.  Day. 
Water  Ways. —  Richard  A.  Hale,  civil  engineer. 
The  Water  Front  of  Boston  Bay. —  Sylvester  Baxter. 

Messrs.  FitzGerald,  Peabody  and  Day  were  members  of 
the  Commission  and  Mr.  Baxter  was  its  secretary. 

The  articles  on  ''A  New  Civic  Centre"  and  '^Finances" 
hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Compendium  and  the 
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article  on  '^The  Metropolitan  Plan"  will  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  ^'Metropolitan  Highways." 

Early  in  the  report  the  Commission  singles  out  transpor- 
tation and  the  development  of  the  port  as  the  paramount 
subjects  to  be  considered  or,  rather,  as  interwoven  phases 
of  a  single  subject.  Citing  examples  from  Europe  and 
America  of  port  expansion  as  a  result  of  community  action, 
it  unmistakably  allies  itself  with  the  progressive,  as 
opposed  to  the  conservative,  school  on  this  question. 

The  advantages  of  a  trunk  line  to  the  Lakes,  controlled  by 
New  England  capital,  are  admitted  but  this  matter  is  held 
to  lie  outside  the  metropolitan  province.  Within  that  prov- 
ince much  could  be  accomplished  to  offset  the  handicap  of 
long  hauls  through  competitors'  territory  by  co-ordinating 
the  commercial  facilities  of  Boston  in  a  unified  terminal 
system.  ''The  controlling  features  of  such  a  system 
should  be  direct  and  effective  connection  between  all  lines 
of  railroad  entering  the  city  and  every  portion  of  the 
terminal  system,  as  well  as  access  to  and  use  of  the  system 
and  its  facilities  by  every  railroad  on  equal  terms  for  like 
service."  Early  electrification  is  predicted  and  all  pro- 
posals should  be  studied  Avith  reference  "to  that  probable 
and  far-reaching  change  in  traction  methods." 

The  Commission  expresses  its  opposition  to  the  plan  of 
a  belt  line  railroad.  If  too  near  the  city,  such  a  line  would 
be  costly  and  w^ould  disturb  thickly  settled  districts.  If 
too  far  out,  it  would  be  long  and  cumbersome.  The 
desired  connection  can  be  brought  about  in  a  simpler 
manner.  After  weighing  the  merits  of  other  plans,  the 
Commission  endorses  the  scheme  of  its  engineer,  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  which  embraces  the  following  changes : 

1.  The  development  of  existing  freight  yards  and 
a  relocation  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  yards. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  clearing  yard  in  Somer- 
ville  on  the  former  McLean  Asylum  property. 

3.  The  development  of  the  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
road into  a  connecting  line  serving  all  three  railroads. 
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4.  Reconstruction  of  the  Union  Freight  Railway 
so  as  to  form,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Junction 
road,  a  virtual  inner  belt  line. 

5.  The  construction  of  a  new  marginal  railroad 
along  the  east  waterfront  of  East  Boston,  to  be  linked 
with  the  Grand  Junction  road  and  ultimately,  perhaps, 
with  the  proposed  road  along  the  west  waterfront, 
making  a  nearly  complete  circuit  line  for  the  district. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  car-float  system. 

7.  The  development  of  additional  freight  yards 
with  a  more  efficient  system  of  delivery. 

The  Commission  adds  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
use  of  lighters,  as  more  economical  than  teaming.  It 
finds  it  difficult  to  understand''  why  this  method  of 
transportation  ^'has  been  almost  wholly  ignored  in  Boston.'' 

On  the  subject  of  passenger  terminals,  it  disapproves 
the  suggestion  of  a  central  Union  Station  to  replace  the 
present  stations,  on  account  of  the  inevitable  congestion 
in  a  part  of  the  city  already  crowded  to  the  point  of 
saturation.  It  also  disapproves  the  removal  of  the  North 
Station  to  the  other  side  of  the  Charles.  Mr.  Wadsworth's 
plan,  which  the  Commission  adopts,  contemplates  three 
radical  improvements : 

1.  The  bringing  of  all  passengers  into  the  North 
and  South  Stations  at  sub-surface  levels. 

2.  The  construction  of  a  four-track  passenger 
tunnel  connecting  the  stations. 

3.  The  construction  of  a  midway  sub-surface 
station  near  State  street. 

If  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  Railioad  should 
be  altered  to  standard  gauge  and  carried  under  the  harbor 
through  a  tunnel,  connections  could  be  made  with  the 
new  State  Street  Station  and  trains  could  return  by  a  loop 
arrangement  to  the  termini  of  the  road  at  Lynn  and 
Winthrop.  Incidentally  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  waterfront  property  would 
thus  be  removed. 
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At  this  point  the  Commission  pauses  to  consider  the 
expense  necessarily  attending  its  program  and  observes 
that  practical  conditions  will  undoubtedly  make  it  ad- 
visable to  postpone  its  execution  until  the  existing  debt  of 
the  cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan  district,  amount- 
ing to  8.27  per  cent  of  their  total  valuation,  shall  be 
materially  reduced."  It  recommends  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  for  railroad, 
terminal  and  harbor  developments,  and  expresses  its 
preference  for  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  terminal  company 
in  which  the  public  authorities  and  the  railroads  should 
co-operate.  Harmonious  action  between  these  two  agen- 
cies is  held  to  be  necessary. 

Waterways  under  certain  conditions  are  considered 
desirable  as  supplementary  means  of  transportation  and 
as  representing  at  least  a  potential  competition  with  the 
railways,  but  the  geographical  situation  of  Boston  pre- 
cludes any  hope  of  substantial  advantage  from  canals, 
except  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  possibly  the  proposed  ship 
canal  to  Taunton  by  way  of  Weymouth  Fore  River  and 
Brockton. 

The  Commission  dwells  upon  the  superb  opportunities 
for  industrial  development  along  the  shores  of  the  harbor 
and  bay  from  Weymouth  to  Lynn.  It  deprecates  exces- 
sive withdrawals  of  waterfront  lands  from  commercial  and 
industrial  uses  even  for  park  purposes.  It  calls  attention 
to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  FitzGerald  for 
extensive  pier  developments  in  East  Boston,  where  it 
believes  the  overseas  commerce  will  be  able  to  concentrate 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  Atlantic  avenue  waterfront, 
though  its  wharves  are  crowded  and  in  need  of  thorough 
renovation,  has  superior  advantages  for  coastwise  traffic. 
The  overflow  of  this  traffic  may  seek  the  south  side  of  the 
harbor,  which  is  well  adapted  also  for  passenger  business. 

For  the  administration  of  the  port,  when  it  has  been 
developed  in  the  direction  of  its  great  possibilities,  the 
Commission,  leaning  evidently  toward  public  control,  sug- 
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gests  a  joint  arrangement  similar  to  that  which  it  has 
proposed  for  the  unified  raihoad  terminal. 

On  the  subject  of  rapid  transit  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  the  Boston  Transit  Commission  should  be  given  ''far 
mder  and  more  effective  jurisdiction  and  authority  than 
it  has  heretofore  possessed"  in  order  that  it  may  initiate 
plans  and  control  to  a  greater  degree  the  rapid  transit 
system,  instead  of  remaining  chiefly  "sl  constructing 
board,  bound  to  follow  the  plans  and  system  determined 
upon  by  the  Legislature."  The  Commission  approves 
unreservedly  Mr.  Shurtleff 's  suggestions  for  remedying  the 
defects  of  the  metropolitan  highway  system,  singling  out 
certain  ''larger  undertakings"  as  "pressing  and  impor- 
tant," and  recommends  as  a  central  authority  to  carry  out 
these  imperative  changes,  a  single  metropolitan  board  for 
highways,  parks,  water  and  sewerage.  Such  a  board 
might  work  effectively  in  co-operation  wdth  a  metropolitan 
council,  composed  of  mayors  and  chairmen  of  boards  of 
selectmen  in  the  metropolitan  district.* 

Mr.  Wadsworth's  study  of  railroads  and  terminals 
covers  more  than  a  hundred  pages  and  is  elaborated  with 
full  engineering  detail.  Among  his  many  suggestions  one 
might  select  four  as  of  major  interest: 

1.  The  improvement  of  the  Union  Freight  Rail- 
way. 

2.  The  cross-town  passenger  tunnel,  aheady  men- 
tioned. 

3.  The  vast  scheme  for  new  piers  and  industrial 
plants  in  East  Boston,  also  developed  in  a  special 
article  by  Mr.  FitzGerald. 

4.  The  proposed  system  of  car-floats  with  a  deliv- 
ery station  on  Atlantic  avenue. 

The  improvement  of  the  Union  Freight  Railway  con- 

*  The  proposed  "metropolitan  district  commission/'  as  it  is  called  in  the 
report,  actually  came  into  existence  ten  years  later  by  a  consolidation  of  the 
MetropoUtan  Park  Commission  and  the  Metropohtan  Water  and  Sewerage 
Board,  with  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  planning  division.  The  metropolitan 
council  has  not  been  established. 
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templates  a  direct  connection  of  that  road  with  the  pro- 
posed clearing  yard  in  Somerville  by  means  of  a  new  steel 
ten-track  bridge  which  should  replace  all  the  existing 
bridges  between  Warren  Bridge  and  Charles  River  Dam.* 
Reaching  Boston  from  Somerville,  the  trains  of  the  rail- 
way would  proceed  through  a  tunnel  as  far  as  North  End 
Park  and  continue  thence  along  the  present  route  as  far 
as  Northern  avenue,  where  they  would  pass  over  the 
bridge  to  the  Congress  street  yard  of  the  New  Haven. 
Freight  from  the  Boston  and  Albany  for  the  Atlantic 
avenue  wharves  would  pass  over  this  route.  No  trains 
would  run  between  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  and  the 
South  Station  and  in  the  details  of  the  plan  nine  out  of 
eleven  of  the  grade  crossings  are  abolished. 

Mr.  Wadsworth's  plan  for  a  car-float  system  with  a 
delivery  yard  on  Atlantic  avenue  calls  for  a  reconstruction 
of  the  waterfront  from  Long  Wharf  to  Union  Wharf.  It 
may  be  compared  with  Professor  Clapp's  proposal  for  new 
piers  and  railroad  pier  stations  at  this  point. t 

Mr.  FitzGerald  in  his  study  of  Docks  finds  that  the 
New  Haven,  carrying  only  3  per  cent  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Boston,  may  be  ignored  as  a  factor  in  foreign 
commerce.  The  Boston  and  Maine,  which  carries  about 
two  thirds,  is  cramped  in  its  Charlestown  docks,  which  are 
only  suitable  for  coastwise  traffic.  Its  ocean  business 
should  be  transferred  to  East  Boston,  where  the  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  a  vast  harbor  development  and  an  easy 
connection  could  be  made  with  the  existing  Boston  and 
Maine  approaches  to  that  section.  Mr.  FitzGerald's  plan, 
which  is  not  essentially  dissimilar  to  the  plan  outlined  by 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  contemplates  a  double  stretch  of  piers, 
covering  Governor's  Island  and  Apple  Island  Flats,  with 
an  inner  harbor  nearly  two  miles  long.  The  southern  tier 
would  form  a  free  port  and  warehouses  and  factories 

*  This  suggestion  of  a  single  bridge  was  made  seventeen  years  earlier  in 
the  report  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Twenty-one  years  before  that 
the  Joint  Board  of  1871  had  recommended  two  bridges  in  place  of  five. 

t  See  under  Publications  of  Individuals,  "The  Port  of  Boston,"  by  Edwin'J. 
Clapp,  Ph.  D. 
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would  have  ample  room  to  flourish  under  ideal  conditions. 
Similar  developments  are  found  in  many  European  cities 
and  their  foresight  and  enterprise  are  cited  as  examples  for 
Boston,  whose  dock  terminals  Mr.  FitzGerald  (writing  in 
1909)  considers  ''the  product  of  patchwork  and  haphazard 
policy,  largely  unworthy  of  the  port  and  unsafe  for  present 
and  prospective  passenger  and  freight  business." 

Mr.  Hale's  study  of  Waterways  covers  all  the  canals 
from  which  Boston  might  be  expected  to  derive  an  ad- 
vantage. Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  Middlesex 
Canal  and  to  the  canal  system  reaching  to  the  Hudson 
River  on  which  Loammi  Baldwin  made  careful  studies  in 
1826.  Both  of  these  are  pronounced  entirely  unfeasible, 
because  of  the  cost  of  construction,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
water  supply  and  the  slight  prospect  of  remunerative  use. 

Mr.  Baxter  ranges  up  and  down  the  entii'e  w^aterfront 
of  Boston  Bay  in  his  picture  of  our  combined  maritime 
and  industrial  resources.  With  ample  knowledge  and  sure 
prescience  he  lays  his  finger  on  some  of  the  less  obvious 
points  at  which  opportunity  aw^aits  the  adventurous  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  such  as  Mystic  River,  Chelsea 
Creek,  Weymouth  Fore  River  and  Lynn  Harbor.  He 
emphasizes  the  potential  value  of  several  of  our  creeks 
and  inlets,  pointing  out  that  the  commerce  of  Fort  Point 
Channel  and  South  Bay  equals  that  of  many  substantial 
ports.  He  recites  the  deficiencies  of  individual  ow^nership 
and  the  benefits  of  general  oversight  exercised  in  the 
common  interest.  Classifying  the  uses  of  the  shore  as 
commercial,  industrial,  recreative  and  residential,  he  in- 
sists that  a  due  proportion  be  kept  among  them.  He 
would  zone,  so  to  speak,  the  water  frontage,  giving  pre- 
cedence to  the  commercial  and  industrial  uses,  which 
sustain  the  others.  Tw^o  of  his  many  recommendations 
have  a  particular  interest  today.  Rejecting  the  brilliant 
plan  of  Theodore  M.  Clark  for  a  tier  of  huge  docks  and 
piers  along  the  southern  shore  of  South  Boston,  he  points 
to  Calf  Pasture  as  a  promising  point  for  development  in 
this  neighborhood.    In  the  fall  of  1923  it  was  announced 
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that  a  large  company  had  been  formed  to  create  another 
''Bush  Terminal"  here.  The  Cowie  plan,  if  adopted 
would  in  one  of  its  features  realize  Mr.  Baxter's  hope  for  a 
transfer  of  part  of  the  coastwise  trade  to  the  Mystic  River 
front  of  East  Boston,  which  is  almost  equally  available  for 
foreign  commerce.  Briefly,  Mr.  Baxter's  position  is  that 
''the  waterfront  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  a  great 
commercial  city"  and  ''foresight  in  the  distribution  of  its 
various  utilizations  is  necessary  for  a  community  that 
wants  to  grow  intelligently." 

The  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Com- 
mission should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  various 
publications  of  1907,  particularly  the  report  which  largely 
inspired  it,  that  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Improve- 
ments of  the  Boston  Sopiety  of  Architects,  and  with  the 
report  of  its  immediate  successor,  the  Joint  Board  on 
Metropolitan  Improvements,  published  in  1911. 

x\nnual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land 
Commissioners. 

90  pages.  Plans.  1910. 
The  historical  material  in  this  report  is  of  interest,  as  is 
the  statement  that  plans  had  been  made  in  1909  for  con- 
structing a  new  Fish  Pier  in  South  Boston,  on  which  the 
Boston  Fish  Market  Corporation  would  erect  suitable 
buildings.  On  the  main  harbor  frontage  in  this  vicinity 
there  was  room  for  eleven  large  piers.  Of  even  greater 
interest  is  the  statement  that  the  Legislature  had  in  1910 
authorized  the  Board  to  take  lands  and  flats  on  the  east- 
erly side  of  East  Boston  and  to  develop  this  property  to- 
gether with  the  adjoining  flats  owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth. An  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000 
was  authorized,  but  the  condition  was  attached  that  con- 
tracts must  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  property  before  the 
Board  could  proceed  with  its  developments.  The  Board 
accompanied  its  report  with  an  important  plan  and  asserts 
that  "the  Commonwealth  must  develop  a  great  terminal" 
at  this  point;  but  it  takes  occasion  to  reiterate  its  views  as 
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to  the  conditions  that  should  be  observed  if  such  a  de- 
velopment is  to  be  successful.  Briefly  the  Board  holds 
that  large  piers  and  deep  channels  will  not  of  themselves 
bring  business.  Without  proper  railroad  and  highway 
connections  the  Commonwealth  piers  at  South  Boston  and 
East  Boston  would  always  be  handicapped.  It  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  New  Haven  and  New  York 
Central  Raihoads  owned  at  this  time  practically  all  the 
piers  serving  foreign  commerce  in  Boston  and  lays  down 
the  principle  that  the  reclamation  of  flats  by  the  Com- 
monwealth is  not  a  land  speculation  but  a  step  toward 
the  development  of  a  great  terminal.  ^'No  plausible  ap- 
peals should  induce  the  Commonwealth  ever  to  part  with 
its  title  or  so  far  part  with  its  control  that  any  railroad 
could  be  kept  out  of  the  track  yard  or  any  steamship  be 
forbidden  to  berth  at  these  piers.  .  .  .  No  profits 
should  be  expected  or  permitted.  When  the  demand 
arises,  expense  should  not  be  spared." 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land 
Commissioners. 
106  pages.  1911. 
July  28,  1911,  a  new  era  was  inaugurated  in  the  com- 
mercial development  of  Boston  by  the  creation  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  to  whom  was 
transferred  all  the  jurisdiction  in  Boston  Harbor  previously 
possessed  by  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commis- 
sioners. The  latter  Board  presents  in  this  report  a  review 
of  the  work  it  had  accomplished.  Among  its  achieve- 
ments had  been  the  excavation  of  an  anchorage  basin  cov- 
ering 126  acres  at  Bird  Island  Shoal;  the  agreement  with 
the  Fish  Market  Corporation;  and  the  construction  of 
Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5,  completed  in  1901  but  un- 
used until  1910.  The  delay  in  building  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge  and  other  difficulties  of  access  partly  explained  its 
long  idleness. 

The  Board  states  that  it  was  unable  to  do  anything  with 
the  S3,000,000  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  Commonwealth  land  and  flats  in  East  Boston 
because  of  the  conditions  attached.  It  holds  that  the  flats 
should  be  bulkheaded  and  filled  with  all  possible  despatch 
and  developed  as  a  ''great  steamship-railroad  terminal." 
The  Commonwealth  Pier  in  South  Boston  should  be  cov- 
ered with  suitable  sheds  for  the  discharge  of  passengers 
and  cargo  and  a  viaduct  should  be  constructed  to  connect 
the  upper  story  of  these  buildings  with  Summer  street, 
thus  effecting  a  separation  of  the  freight  and  passenger 
business.  These  two  improvements  would  constitute  ''the 
most  important  and  advantageous  developments  of  the 
Port  of  Boston."  The  Board  quotes  with  approval  the 
opinion  that  "the  most  favorable  place  for  a  water  and 
freight  terminal"  is  in  East  Boston  and  that  "the  only 
method  of  future  comprehensive  development  of  the 
waterfront  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  East  Boston  is 
to  lay  railroad  tracks  from  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad 
near  Chelsea  Creek  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  carry 
the  same  around  the  waterfront  at  the  head  of  the  piers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island."  This  is,  once  more,  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  waterfront  circuit. 

An  interesting  item  in  this  report  is  the  statement  that 
a  Massachusetts  corporation  "is  represented"  as  "desirous 
of  acquiring  all  the  remaining  improved  and  unimproved 
territory  now  belonging  to  the  state  in  South  Boston  and 
of  expending  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  of  private  cap- 
ital" in  developing  "a  great  industrial  terminal."  Nothing 
came  of  this  project. 

Final  Report  of  the  Joint  Board  on  Metropolitan 

Improvements. 
145  pages.  Maps.  Plans.  1911. 
The  Joint  Board  on  Metropolitan  Improvements  con- 
sisted of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission  and  the  Boston  Transit 
Commission.  It  was  appointed  in  1909  to  study  the 
same  field  as  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commis- 
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sion,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  report  submitted  by  that 
body,  and  to  suggest  measures  that  would  give  practical 
effect  to  as  many  of  its  recommendations  as  seemed  feas- 
ible. It  made  a  preliminary  report  January  1,  1910.  As 
a  result  of  this  the  harbor  lines  at  East  Boston  were 
changed  in  1910,  this  being  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
developments  contemplated  there,  and  the  important 
issue  of  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  authorize  excess 
condemnations  of  land  in  the  course  of  public  undertakings 
was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  decided  ad- 
versely, and  finally  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment.  In  the  year  1910  the 
Joint  Board  was  specifically  instructed  to  report  on  the 
questions  of  a  cross-town  railroad  tunnel  and  the  electri- 
fication of  railroads  and  the  raihoads  were  directed  to 
furnish  information  to  the  Board. 

The  final  report  was  divided  into  four  sections,  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Harbor  front  and  terminals. 

2.  Civic  improvements  and  highways. 

3.  A  tunnel  between  the  North  and  South  Stations 
with  or  without  a  highway  over  it. 

4.  Electrification. 

Under  these  heads  many  particular  problems  are  dis- 
cussed. Faced  with  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
heavy  expenditures  of  public  money,  the  majority  of  the 
Board  maintains  a  conservative  attitude.  Most  of  its 
findings  are  adverse,  conditional  or  indefinite.  A  minority 
of  five  members  (out  of  sixteen)  dissented  from  the  find- 
ings on  electrification  and  two  others  expressed  a  modified 
dissent. 

1.  The  State  Board  on  Docks  and  Terminal  Facilities 
had  recommended  in  1897  that  the  state  take  part  of  the 
flats  in  Dorchester  Bay  for  future  development.  The 
Joint  Board  considers  such  action  unnecessary  in  view  of 
the  ample  opportunities  in  other  parts  of  the  harbor, 
more  favorably  situated,  and  advises  that  this  region  be 
left  for  private  enterprise  to  develop. 

The  suggestion  that  the  state  or  the  city  of  Boston  take 
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wharves  along  Atlantic  avenue  in  the  district  between  the 
South  Ferry  and  Rowe's  Wharf  (a  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wadsworth  and  later  advocated  by  Professor  Clapp)  is 
not  approved.  The  maritime  value  of  this  water  frontage 
would  undoubtedly  be  enhanced  by  modern  piers,  but  the 
expense  would  be  great  and  ''the  demand  for  them  at  a 
rental  equivalent  to  4  per  cent  of  the  cost  would  be  prob- 
lematical." 

The  same  objection  applies  to  the  plans  for  developing 
at  public  expense  the  westerly  shore  of  East  Boston,  though 
the  Board  recognizes  that  the  opportunity  for  industrial 
development  is  excellent  here,  especially  if  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  could  run  a  line  by  way  of  Condor  and 
Border  streets  to  connect  with  its  tracks  on  Marginal  street. 

The  State  Board  on  Docks  and  Terminal  Facilities  had 
printed  a  plan  for  piers  600  feet  long  on  the  easterly  side 
of  East  Boston.  Such  piers  would  be  suitable  only  for 
coastwise  traffic.  The  Joint  Board  outlines  a  plan  for  21 
piers,  most  of  them  1,000  to  1,300  feet  long  and  250  feet 
wide,  with  docks  350  feet  wide,  and  areas  in  the  rear  for 
tracks,  warehouses  and  streets.  The  areas  in  this  vicinity 
owned  by  the  federal  government,  the  state  and  the 
city  aggregate  2,000  acres.  They  ''could  be  developed  at 
reasonable  expense  into  a  raihoad  and  steamship  ter- 
minal." The  Board  recommends  this  development,  but 
only  "as  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  a  demand  for  addi- 
tional piers  and  docks." 

The  opportunities  and  developments  at  South  Boston 
are  described.  Commonwealth  Pier  is  long  enough  for 
the  largest  vessels,  the  Fish  Pier  has  been  started,  three 
large  wool  warehouses  have  already  been  built.  There  is 
room  for  several  piers  east  of  the  Fish  Pier  and  on  the 
Reserved  Channel.  The  situation  is  excellent  for  freight 
that  has  to  be  delivered  by  teams  and  for  any  combination 
of  freight  and  passenger  business.  Plans  for  a  viaduct 
have  been  prepared  and  this  could  be  extended  east  and 
west  along  Northern  avenue,  so  that  all  the  pier  sheds 
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would  have  street  connections  on  two  levels,  the  upper 
level  being  reserved  for  passengers  and  Hght  freight.  The 
Board  believes  that  '^connection  will  in  some  way  be 
developed  between  the  Boston  and  Maine  tracks  and  the 
New  Haven  tracks"  and  that  ''there  is  more  than  one 
easy  way  in  which  the  freight  traffic  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  may  be  connected  and  brought  to  this  water  ter- 
minal." It  concludes  that  "the  Commonwealth  should 
continue  to  own  and  develop  this  area." 

The  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  had  reported  ad- 
versely in  1904  on  the  question  of  a  new  dry  dock.  The 
Navy  Yard  dry  dock,  750  feet  long,  was  available  and 
there  was  a  dock  for  vessels  of  medium  length.  A  dock 
900  feet  long  or  over  would  cost  $2,500,000.  Its  operating 
cost  would  be  $40,000  a  year.  The  total  annual  expenses 
would  amount  to  $177,500  and  the  income  would  be 
negligible.    It  is  not  recommended. 

2.  Under  the  head  of  "  Civic  Improvements  and  High- 
ways "  the  Board  discusses 

a.    The  Old  Colony  Boulevard. 

h.    A  Cambridge-Somerville  connection. 

c.  The  extension  of  Arlington  street  to  Castle 
square. 

d.  A  better  highway  approach  to  the  Charles 
River  Dam. 

e.  The  widening  of  Pleasant  street. 

/.    A  new  highway  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Station. 

The  first  five  improvements  are  recommended,  but  for 
the  second  the  Board  prefers  a  different  route  from  the 
one  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  Metropohtan  Improve- 
ments Commission.  The  sixth  improvement  is  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  tunnel  in  the  next  section.  It 
is  recommended  that  a  permanent  Metropolitan  Highway 
Board  be  formed,  preferably  composed  of  one  or  more 
existing  boards,  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  metropolitan 
street  system. 
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3.  The  question  of  the  construction  of  a  cross-town 
tunnel  and  overhead  thoroughfare  is  considered  under 
three  main  heads : 

a.    Its  advisabiUty. 

h.    Its  ownership. 

c.    The  terms  of  construction  and  acquisition. 

The  Board  finds  that  a  tunnel,  built  to  accommodate 
passengers  and  freight,  is  advisable.  It  would  establish  a 
needed  physical  connection  between  three  railroads;  would 
promote  a  speedier  movement  of  freight;  and  would  re- 
lease areas  now  used  for  passenger  car  yards  near  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

On  the  question  of  ownership  it  holds  that,  while  there 
is  no  insurmountable  objection  to  its  construction  by  the 
Commonwealth  or  the  city  of  Boston,  the  cost  would  be 
high  and  the  railroad  should  assume  the  burden.  The 
cost  of  the  thoroughfare  overhead  would  depend  on  two 
factors  —  the  route  selected  and  the  fate  of  the  pending 
constitutional  amendment  permitting  the  Legislature  to 
authorize  excess  condemnation.  Three  estimates  by  Mr. 
Leslie  C.  Wead  are  presented,  two  of  them  made  under 
existing  law  and  the  third  under  the  method  of  excess 
condemnation.  Each  is  a  net  figure,  which  includes  an 
estimate  of  the  return  from  land  resold. 

Original  Cost.  Net  Cost. 

1.  $9,885,750    ....  $5,048,900 

2.  6,507,450    ....  5,339,720 

3.  14,270,875    ....  3,824,425 

The  Board  points  out  that  the  original  investment 
under  the  third  method  would  be  much  the  largest  of  the 
three  and  unless  the  excess  takings  were  resold  at  once 
there  would  be  a  loss  in  five  years  in  interest  and  taxes  of 
nearly  $2,000,000.  If  the  cross-town  thoroughfare,  which 
is  a  municipal  and  not  a  metropohtan  undertaking,  is  to 
be  built  at  all,  it  could  be  constructed  most  economically 
in  connection  with  the  tunnel. 

As  to  the  terms  of  construction  and  acquisition  of  the 
tunnel,  the  Board  holds  that  the  terms  in  any  event  should 
be  such  as  to  permit  a  taking  by  the  Commonwealth. 
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4.  On  the  subject  of  electrification  the  statute  had 
required  the  Board  to  submit  a  bill  compelling  the  rail- 
roads to  electrify  their  passenger  service  within  a  specified 
time.  The  Board  does  so,  naming  a  period  of  12  years,  to 
terminate  July  1,  1923.  The  majority  of  the  members, 
however,  hold  that  any  compulsory  legislation  would  be 
unwise.  The  five  members  who  dissent  from  this  conclu- 
sion point  out  that  the  New  Haven  road  had  announced 
its  intention,  if  allowed  to  acquire  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
'Ho  equip  both  systems  with  electricity  for  a  considerable 
distance  near  Boston."  The  same  road  had  petitioned  for 
permission  to  acquire  control  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach 
and  Lynn  Raiboad  and  to  connect  it  with  the  city  proper 
by  a  tunnel  under  the  harbor  and  had  prepared  plans  for 
a  cross-town  tunnel.  Both  these  tunnels  necessarily  im- 
pHed  electrification.  Two  other  members  hold  that  further 
study  of  the  subject  should  be  made  -by  some  public 
board,  in  conjunction  with  the  railroads,  with  power  to 
recommend  compulsory  legislation  when  such  legislation 
should  appear  to  be  necessary. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  point  out  that  the  example 
of  New  York  does  not  afford  a  parallel  in  all  respects  with 
Boston.  New  York  adopted  electrification  not  for  con- 
venience but  largely  because  steam  locomotives  in  that 
city  had  become  a  source  of  special  danger.  The  cost  in 
New  York  for  a  system  reaching  twice  as  far  out  as  the 
plans  for  Boston  provided  was  only  a  little  more  than  half 
the  estimated  cost  for  Boston.  The  Boston  suburban 
system  is  also  more  complicated  than  that  of  New  York. 

The  first  argument  against  the  new  system  is  the  cost, 
amounting  to  some  $40,000,000,  according  to  the  estimates 
submitted  by  the  three  principal  railroads,  as  follows: 


Boston  and  Maine 

New  Haven 

Boston  and  Albany  . 


$18,889,000 
13,862,000 
6,413,000 


Total 


$39,164,000 


The  cost  of  electrification  in  New  York  had  been 
$22,259,000.    Electric  operation  also  had  proved  to  be 
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more  expensive  in  New  York  than  steam.  It  is  possible 
that  the  roads,  in  a  period  of  public  distrust,  could  not 
raise  the  new  capital  needed.  If  they  did,  the  cost  of  in- 
stallation, and  of  all  replaced  property  as  well,  would  have 
to  be  charged  upon  the  suburban  passenger  rates.  This 
would  mean  that  traffic  would  go  to  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  and,  probably,  that  the  development  of  the 
suburbs  as  residential  areas  would  be  checked.  If  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  throw  the  burden  on  freight 
and  long  distance  passenger  travel,  where  it  does  not 
belong,  an  additional  handicap  would  be  placed  upon  the 
city  as  a  seaport  striving  to  attract  business. 

There  are  serious  operative  difficulties  and  certain 
unsolved  problems  connected  with  the  introduction  of 
electricity  in  Boston.  Some  229  grade  crossings  would 
have  to  be  abolished.  A  suburban  electric  traffic  would 
have  to  be  combined  with  a  through  traffic  and  a  steam 
freight  traffic  running  alongside.  There  is  no  certainty 
of  the  permanence  of  the  existing  terminals  in  the  present 
locations.  The  question  between  third  rail  and  overhead 
systems  has  not  been  finally  decided  and  until  the  method 
of  operation  has  been  standardized  it  seems  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  Board  better  to  postpone  compulsory  legislation. 
Electrification,  they  conclude,  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity. 
Its  chief  beneficiaries  would  be  commuters  and  abutting 
property  owners,  though  the  general  public  would  obtain 
partial  relief  from  the  smoke  nuisance.  On  the  whole,  the 
majority  maintain,  there  are  other  more  urgent  improve- 
ments of  the  railroad  system  in  Boston  which  should  take 
precedence. 

The  appendices  include  the  reports  of  four  railroads  on 
electrification,  Mr.  Wead's  report  on  the  cross-town 
thoroughfare,  Mr.  Shurtleff's  plan  for  a  highway  connec- 
tion between  Causeway  street  and  Charles  River  Dam, 
and  a  report,  with  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bellows 
on  the  proposed  island  in  the  Charles  River,  which  had 
been  considered  in  the  report  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Architects  in  1907  and  by  Mr.  Shurtleff  on  pages  218-219  of 
the  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  most  of  the  negative  findings 
of  this  Board  have  been  followed.  The  dry  dock  forms 
an  exception,  but  we  are  still  without  electrified  traction, 
a  pubHcly  owned  cross-town  tunnel,  and  the  proposed  new 
piers  on  Atlantic  avenue.  Its  positive  recommendations 
also  have  been  generally  adopted. 

Reports  of  the  Port  Directors  on  the  Advisability 
OF  A  Dry  Dock. 
January  15  and  May  14,  1912. 
The  reports  that  follow,  some  thirteen  in  all,  emanated 
from  the  Board  of  Port  Directors,  either  independently  or 
in  connection  with  other  Boards.  The  original  Board, 
created  in  1911,  was  composed  of  five  members,  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  one  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston, 
and  one,  ex  officio,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Harbor 
and  Land  Commissioners.  The  chairman  alone  was  ex- 
pected to  give  all  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Board.  In 
1914  the  Board  was  reorganized  as  a  body  of  three  mem- 
bers, all  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  each  expected  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  Only  one  member  of 
the  original  Board  continued  to  serve  in  the  reorganized 
body. 

The  authority  of  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners 
in  Boston  Harbor  was  transferred  to  the  Port  Directors, 
who  were  invested  with  extensive  powers  and  entrusted 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  special  fund  of  $9,000,000.  By 
this  time  it  was  realized  that  with  exports  moribund  and 
rival  ports  gaining  on  Boston  there  was  need  for  action 
by  some  public  body  that  should  be  constructive  and 
dynamic.  Two  events,  however,  interrupted  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Directors'  efforts.  The  first  was  the  reor- 
ganization in  1914,  which  brought  about  a  change  of  mem- 
bership and  of  policy.  The  second  was  the  outbreak 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  of  the  European  war. 

The  members  of  the  first  Board  were  Messrs.  Hugh 
Bancroft,  chairman,  George  E.  Smith  ex  officio  (succeeded 
by  Wilham  S.  McNary),  Francis  T.  Bowles,  Joseph  A. 
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Conry  and  William  F.  Fitzgerald.  The  members  of  the 
second  were  Messrs.  Edward  F.  McSweeney,  Joseph  A. 
Conry  and  Lombard  Williams.  Two  members  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Conry  and  Mr.  McSweeney,  published  separate 
pamphlets,  noticed  under  Publications  of  Individuals,  and 
Professor  Clapp's  work,  ^^The  Port  of  Boston,''  considered 
in  the  same  section,  grew  out  of  his  work  as  adviser  to  this 
Board. 

These  two  reports  furnish  data  requested  by  the  Legisla- 
ture regarding  the  possible  use  of  a  new  large  dry  dock. 
In  the  first  the  Board  recommends  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  the  construction  of  such  a  dock.  The  second 
states  that  the  dock  would  probably  not  earn  enough  to 
pay  its  fixed  charges,  but  that  the  Canadian  government 
was  offering  a  subsidy  for  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock 
at  Quebec,  a  minor  port  as  compared  with  Boston,  ample 
to  accommodate  the  largest  vessels  afloat,  and  that  'Hhe 
Port  Directors  regard  this  as  one  of  the  first  essential 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  Port  of  Boston." 


Recommendations  as  to  Legislation  Made  by  the 
Port  Directors  to  the  Committee  on  Metro- 
politan Affairs. 

April  12,  1912. 
It  is  in  this  report,  made  at  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Directors,  reafiirming  their  conviction, 
expressed  in  the  report  of  January  15,  that  the  waterfront 
must  be  under  single  control  and  that  control  must  be 
public  control,  recommend  that  the  Board  be  incorporated 
and  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  an  amount  of  $25,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  all  the  railroad  steamship 
terminals  of  the  port  and  certain  track  connections  neces- 
sary to  their  use.  The  Board  is  studying  a  plan  for  the 
proper  connection  of  all  the  railroads  with  these  piers  and 
suggests  that  this  may  be  accompHshed  by  building  a 
short  raihoad  ten  miles  out  from  the  city. 
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Reports  of  Joint  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
AND  Directors  of  the  Port. 
March  30  and  May  28,  1912. 
These  reports  are  responsive,  or  partially  so,  to  inquiries 
from  the  Legislature  in  reference  to  the  reported  intention 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  operating  through  its 
subsidiary,  the  Southern  New  England  Railroad,  or 
otherwise,  to  extend  its  lines  to  Providence  and,  perhaps, 
to  Boston.  The  Joint  Board  replies  that  it  is  '^necessary 
for  the  Port  of  Boston,  and  distinctly  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  encourage  the  extension  into 
the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  Port  of  Boston  of  any 
trunk  line  raihoad  or  any  raihoad  that  is  an  important 
integral  part  of  a  trunk  line  system.''  Its  reply  to  further 
questions,  relating  to  alleged  discriminations  by  railroads 
entering  Boston  and  the  expediency  of  the  Commonwealth's 
acquiring  the  property  of  such  railroads  to  prevent  such 
discrimination,  was  delayed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
complete  information.  In  the  meantime  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
practices  of  the  New  Haven,  Boston  and  Maine  and 
Maine  Central  Raih'oads,  and  it  seemed  advisable  to  await 
their  ruling. 

Replies  of  the  Port  Directors  to  the  Legislature 
Relative  to  the  German  Expert  and  Harbor 
Plans. 

1912. 

The  Legislature  had  asked  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  views  of  Herr  Wendemuth,  a  German  expert,  who 
had  examined  the  port  facihties  of  Boston.  The  expert 
held  that  all  the  raihoad  piers  should  be  acquired  in  order 
to  provide  access  to  them  on  equal  terms.  He  suggested 
an  outside  belt  line  and  a  system  of  car  floats;  approved 
the  suggestion  for  a  dry  dock;  regarded  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Railroad  as  of  little  value  as  a  harbor  road;  noted 
that  most  of  the  piers  and  yards  were  old,  and  thought 
that  modern  piers  would  attract  the  steamship  companies. 
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The  Legislature  had  inquired  further,  ^'What  have  you 
accompUshed  in  the  nature  of  a  comprehensive  plan  or 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  Port  of  Boston?'^  The 
Board  recited  the  preparatory  studies  it  had  made, 
notably  studies  of  the  differential  rates  which  prevent 
western  export  freight  from  coming  to  Boston  and  against 
which  the  Directors  had  protested  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  of  other  conditions  which 
caused  much  freight  of  New  England  origin  to  seek  New 
York  rather  than  Boston  as  a  forwarding  port.  To  coun- 
teract these  influences  the  Directors  had  urged  the  Southern 
New  England  Railroad  to  build  in  Boston. 

The  full  working  out  of  a  comprehensive  plan  depended 
on  the  acquisition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  waterfront,  for 
which  more  funds  were  needed. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port 

OF  Boston. 
78  pages.  Photographs.  A  map.  1912. 
The  situation  faced  by  the  Board  on  assuming  its 
responsibilities  was  this.  The  Fish  Pier  was  under  way 
and  the  buildings  would  probably  be  completed  in  1913. 
The  35-foot  main  channel  was  well  advanced  and  the 
Board  promptly  requested  a  new  survey  by  the  United 
States  engineers  and  submitted  plans  for  40-foot  and 
45-foot  channels.  Foreign  and  coastwise  commerce,  as  a 
whole,  had  taken  a  sudden  spurt,  though  the  export 
trade  was  ebbing  steadily.  There  was  no  developed 
waterfront  within  the  control  of  the  Directors.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  start  such  a  development  and  apportioned  their 
fund  of  $9,000,000  among  the  principal  projects,  as  follows: 

1.  For  buildings  and  improvements 

at  Commonwealth  Pier,  includ- 
ing the  viaduct  and  a  grain 
elevator  $2,500,000 

2.  For  improvements  at  East  Bos- 

ton   3,000,000 

3.  For  a  new  dry  dock      .      .      .  3,000,000 


Total 


$8,500,000 
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For  the  first  improvement  the  Board  was  obUged  to 
recover  control  of  the  pier,  which  had  been  leased  to  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad.  Its  plans  included  a  two-story 
fireproof  shed,  the  dredging  of  40-foot  berths,  railroad- 
tracks  on  the  pier,  a  viaduct  to  Summer  street,  and  a 
grain  elevator.  The  Board  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  announced  decision  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
to  begin  a  direct  service  to  Boston  in  May  of  1913  and 
assigned  the  western  half  of  the  pier  to  that  company  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal.  The 
Holland-American  Line  and  the  United  Fruit  Company 
were  each  building  three  new  steamers  for  Boston  and 
direct  service  was  promised  from  Norway  and  Portugal. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  Haven  roads  had 
agreed  to  make  the  same  rate  to  the  pier  as  to  their  own 
terminals.  This,  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  at  least,  was 
a  sacrifice  of  the  customary  switching  charge  and  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  desired  direction.  Representatives 
of  steamship  companies  complain  that  the  practical  result 
of  the  switching  charge  is  to  limit  the  steamship  line's 
New  England  business  to  that  portion  of  New  England 
served  by  the  particular  railroad  at  whose  terminal  the 
steamship  line  docks.''  The  Board  states  that  ^'condi- 
tions would  be  materially  improved"  if  this  charge  were 
absorbed  on  all  freight  moving  to  or  from  any  pier  in  the 
port.  Since  free  dockage  was  the  rule  in  Boston,  the 
Directors  could  make  no  charge  to  steamship  lines  for  use 
of  the  pier,  but  the  railroads  had  agreed  to  pay  10  cents  a 
ton  for  all  business  they  obtained  at  this  terminal. 

For  the  East  Boston  improvement  an  engineer  had 
been  engaged  to  prepare  plans,  embracing  two  piers,  each 
1,200  feet  long,  with  service  sheds  and  railroad  and  street 
connections. 

The  act  creating  the  Board  had  specifically  called  for  a 
report  on  the  cost  of  a  modern  dry  dock  for  ocean  steam- 
ships. Reports  had  been  made  but  no  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  Legislature.  The  Directors  on  their  own 
responsibility  voted  to  allot  $3,000,000  of  the  general 
fund  for  this  purpose.  Conferences  with  representatives 
of  the  Hamburg-American,  White  Star  and  Cunard  lines 
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led  the  Directors  to  expect  that  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  a  guaranteed  payment  by  these  companies  of 
S50,000  a  year  for  twenty  years,  if  the  dry  dock  were 
•built. 

The  subsequent  history  of  each  of  these  three  projects 
and  of  the  controversies  arising  from  them  will  be  found 
in  later  reports. 

The  studies  made  by  the  Board  in  preparation  for  the 
adoption  of  a  general  plan  were  broad  and  sweeping. 
They  included  a  £\u"vey  of  the  existing  facilities  and  the 
possible  development  of  the  whole  East  Boston  water- 
front, the  Commonwealth  Flats  at  South  Boston,  Atlantic 
avenue,  the  South  Bay  and  the  Mystic  basin.  Routes 
had  been  laid  out  and  estimates  made  for  an  outer  belt 
line,  and  for  an  inner  belt  line,  which  would  proceed  by 
means  of  tunnels  under  South  Boston,  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel and  East  Boston.  The  Board  had  also  engaged  two 
experts  to  study  the  direction  of  the  traffic  movement 
from  the  industrial  centers  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
sources  and  controlling  factors  of  the  traffic  movement 
through  Boston. 

An  Appendix,  ^^The  Situation  at  Boston,  October  1, 
1912,'^  offers  in  22  pages  a  lucid,  compact  view  of  condi- 
tions, results  and  remedies,  as  they  presented  themselves 
to  the  Directors.  Boston  has  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  To  steamships  it  offers  the  inducement 
of  a  shorter  sailing  distance  and,  as  compared  with  New 
York,  freedom  from  water  terminal  charges.  To  the 
shipper,  however,  the  railroad  differentials  amount  almost 
to  a  subsidy  to  competing  ports.  The  ships  go  where  the 
cargoes  are  and,  when  regular  and  frequent  schedules  are 
established,  as  at  New  York,  freight  from  a  wide  radius 
seeks  the  port  offering  this  accommodation.  As  a  result 
of  these  conditions,  aggravated  by  the  decline  in  exports 
of  foodstuffs,  Boston  has  had  too  few  regular  steamship 
connections  and  even  the  tramp  freighters  do  not  care  to 
call  here.  In  1911  the  tonnage  of  imports  was  more 
than  double  that  of  exports  and  more  than  a  third  of  the 
overseas  vessels  (measured  by  tonnage)  sailed  to  other 
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American  ports  before  clearing.  Only  the  English  and 
Mediterranean  liners  clear  directly  from  Boston. 

The  remedies  proposed  are  briefly  Canadian  foodstuffs, 
raw  cotton,  transshipped  from  coastwise  steamers,  the 
development  of  passenger  service,  more  frequent  oversea 
saihngs  and  new  lines  to  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  ports. 

Supplementary  Report  of  Joseph  A.  Conry,  Director 

OF  THE  Port. 
1912. 

Mr.  Conry  in  his  Supplementary  Report  points  out  that, 
with  the  allotment  of  substantially  the  whole  $9,000,000, 
only  two   points  in   the   harbor   had   been  touched. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  reclamation  and 
construction  work  move  slowly.  .  .  .  New  piers  and 
docks  and  terminals  should  be  started  without  delay  if 
Boston  is  to  take  its  proper  place  among  the  great  ports 
of  the  world.''  He  urges  the  appropriation  of  $25,000,000 
or  $50,000,000,  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  instalments, 
^'in  order  that  all  the  advantages  which  every  part  of  the 
harbor  affords  may  be  utilized."  He  urges  also  that  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  be  compelled  to  fulfill  the 
condition,  attached  by  the  Commonwealth  to  its  lease 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  in  1900,  requiring  it  to  build 
approaches  to  the  property  owned  by  the  Commonwealth 
at  East  Boston." 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Port  of  Boston. 
97  pages.    Plans.    Maps.  1913. 
The  second  annual  report  is  optimistic  in  tone.  It 
records  ''a  remarkable  increase  and  improvement  in  the 
steamship  services  at  Boston."    The  Hamburg- American 
fine  had  instituted  bi-monthly  sailings,  the  North  German 
Lloyd  a  sailing  from  Bremen  every  three  weeks.  The 
Cunard  line  had  put  on  a  weekly  service  to  Liverpool. 
The  Russian- American  fine  had  begun  a  monthly  service 
to  Libau,  an  ItaHan  fine  to  Italian  ports.    A  first  sailing 
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from  Gothenburg  of  a  new  Scandinavian  line  was  an- 
nounced for  January  15,  1914.  The  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  had  started  a  new  service  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  Boston.  The  firm  of  John  S.  Emery, 
Inc.,  had  organized  a  steamship  Une  to  operate  from 
Boston  to  the  Pacific  coast  with  a  fleet  of  eight  steamers. 
The  total  increase  of  commerce,  including  Canadian 
in-transit  business,  over  1912  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  port.  The  total  transatlantic  passenger  movement 
was  134,315,  as  compared  with  105,663  for  1912. 

Commonwealth  Pier  was  partly  completed  and  would 
be  finished  under  the  contract  April  1,  1914.  The  west 
side  was  already  used  by  the  Hamburg- American  line,  the 
east  side  would  probably  be  assigned  to  the  White  Star 
line.  The  estimated  cost  would  be  $2,800,000.  Work 
had  been  started  on  the  viaduct  to  Summer  street,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  was  $350,000. 

The  Fish  Pier  had  been  completed  and  the  buildings  of 
the  Boston  Fish  Market  Corporation  were  substantially 
advanced.  They  called  for  an  estimated  expenditure  by 
the  Corporation  of  ,$1,000,000  and  were  leased  to  it  on  the 
understanding  that  that  amount  should  be  spent. 

The  negotiations  with  steamship  companies  in  relation 
to  payments  fqr  the  dry  dock  had  been  carried  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  Three  companies  had  agreed  to  pay  $50,000 
annually  for  twenty  years  in  dock  dues,  on  condition  that 
the  Commonwealth  construct  a  dry  dock  at  least  1,100 
feet  long  and  110  feet  wide  and  give  these  companies  a 
certain  preference  in  the  use  of  it.  Work  on  the  site  had 
begun.  Incidentally  solid  banks  would  have  to  be  built 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  dock  and  this  reclaimed  area, 
amounting  to  35  acres,  would  furnish  some  5,000  feet  of 
new  wharf  frontage.* 

In  East  Boston  the  Directors  acquired  by  eminent 
domain  the  Eastern  Railroad  Pier  property,  adjoining  the 
South  Ferry  station,  and  proposed  to  replace  the  old 
wooden  structures  with  a  modern  pier  about  900  feet 
long.    The  berth  and  approaches  would  be  dredged  to  a 

♦  It  was  on  a  part  of  this  new  land  that  the  Army  Base  was  built  in  1918. 
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depth  of  40  feet.  The  Boston  and  Albany,  which  owned 
the  adjoining  terminal,  had  agreed  to  make  the  same 
rates  apply  to  this  pier  as  to  it?  own  terminal  and  to  extend 
the  galleries  from  its  grain  elevator  to  the  property.  The 
Boston  and  Maine  and  New  Haven  roads  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  make  similar  terms.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  this  undertaking  will  be  found  in  later  reports. 
The  attempt  to  develop  the  flats  adjacent  to  Jeffries  Point 
was  temporarily  stayed  by  the  opposition  of  the  East 
Boston  Company,  which  owned  inshore  flats  between  the 
Commonwealth  property  and  the  mainland.  The  com- 
pany alleged  an  infringement  of  channel  rights  by  the 
proposed  reclamation  and  also  instituted  a  suit  question- 
ing the  title  of  the  Commonwealth  to  a  100-acre  lot, 
acquired  in  1898,  immediately  east  of  its  property.  The 
War  Department  was  unable  to  give  the  Directors  the 
necessary  permission  to  bulkhead  and  fill  while  this 
litigation  was  pending.  The  Commonwealth  thereupon 
took,  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  about  60  acres,  includ- 
ing the  parcel  of  flats  to  which  the  claim  of  channel  rights 
apphed. 

The  subject  of  free  dockage,  which  will  occupy  a  con-» 
siderable  space  in  later  reports,  is  touched  upon  and  the 
Directors  conclude  that  "there  has  seemed  to  be  no  escape 
from  the  necessity  for  furnishing  free  dockage ;  in  fact,  the 
offer  of  free  dockage  has  been  an  important  inducement 
for  securing  new  steamship  lines."  Even  wharfage  fees 
had  to  be  remitted  or  charged  to  the  railroad  and  absorbed 
in  the  raihoad  rate. 

The  improvement  of  the  Atlantic  avenue  waterfront 
deserved  ^'the  earliest  attention."  It  had  been  privately 
developed,  on  no  uniform  system,  and  the  facilities  were 
largely  obsolete.  Other  business  might  well  follow  the 
fishing  interests  to  South  Boston.  It  should  be  easil}^ 
feasible  to  transfer  some  of  this  coastwise  traffic  to  the 
New  Haven  piers,  east  of  Fort  Point  Channel,  which  are 
principally  used  as  freight  sheds.  The  railroad  could  be 
given  Commonwealth  land  south  of  Summer  street  and 
this  waterfront  property,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
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state,  could  be  restored  to  its  original  use.  The  Union 
Freight  Railway  should  be  electrified  and  its  cars  sent 
over  Northern  Avenue  Bridge.  ^'No  radical  improve- 
ment of  this  waterfront/^  however,  could  be  effected, 
"until  such  time  as  it  is  practicable  to  bring,  if  not  all,  at 
least  large  sections  of  it  under  public  control, —  a  trans- 
action which  will  involve  many  million  dollars." 

The  Board  renewed  its  suggestion  that  the  port  be 
made  a  separate  legal  entity  so  that  developments  might 
be  financed  on  the  security  of  the  port  property. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  summarized  under  six  heads : 

1.  The  largest  and  best  equipped  pier  in  the 
country  had  been  two-thirds  completed. 

2.  The  largest  and  best  equipped  fish  pier  in  the 
world  had  been  practically  completed. 

3.  The  largest  dry  dock  in  the  world  had  been 
started. 

4.  A  modern  900  foot  pier  had  been  started  in 
East  Boston. 

5.  Sixty  acres  of  land  and  flats  had  been  added  to 
the  holdings  of  the  state  in  that  section. 

6.  Fourteen  steamship  lines  had  begun  or  were 
about  to  begin  new  services  or  had  improved  their 
existing  services.  There  had  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  port. 

The  appendices  contain,  as  usual,  the  chief  engineer's 
reports,  besides  comparative  statistics  and  a  statement 
from  the  chairman  on  the  need  for  a  deeper  channel  in 
the  harbor. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston 
Upon  the  Use  of  Water  Terminals  and  Railroad 
Connections. 

27  pages.    Map.    January,  1914. 
The  Board,  still  the  original  body,  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Legislature  in  1912  to  study  terminal  operations 
with  a  view  to  unification  and  with  a  suggestion  of  public 
ownership.    An  extension  of  time  was  granted  in  1913. 
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The  Board  finds  that  'Hhe  experience  of  the  successful 
ports  throughout  the  world  demonstrates  that  the  most 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained  where  all  the  wharves 
and  docks  are  owned  by  the  public  authority  which 
administers  the  port."  One  reason  for  that  is  that  rates 
are  equal  to  all  wharves.  In  Boston  physical  connections 
are  not  wanting,  but  on  account  of  divided  ownership 
switching  charges  are  an  impediment.  ^'Ther  practical 
unification  of  the  water  terminals  in  Boston  is  a  matter 
of  rate  adjustment."  In  particular,  ^'the  export  and 
import  rates  for  New  England  points  should  be  equalized 
to  include  delivery  to  any  pier  in  the  harbor."  Unifica- 
tion '^is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  construction  of 
any  new  railroad  connections,"  though,  of  course,  the 
physical  connections  could  be  improved.  The  facilities 
for  interchange  of  freight  between  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  South  Boston  piers  are  particularly  weak. 

Studies  of  outer  and  inner  belt  lines  were  made  by  the 
Board  but  both  schemes  were  rejected  on  account  of  the 
cost.  The  course  of  the  two  outer  belt  lines  proposed 
ran  from  South  Lincoln  and  Kendal  Green,  respectively, 
to  Readville  and  the  estimated  cost  of  each  was  $4,000,000. 
A  complete  outer  belt  from  East  Boston  to  South  Boston 
would  cost  from  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  There  are 
existing  lines  which  practically  constitute  an  outer  belt. 
A  complete  inner  belt  is  not  now  practicable.  Studies  had 
been  made  for  a  system  of  tunnels  between  South  Bay 
and  Wood  Island  Park,  with  branches  extending  to  the 
Huntington  avenue  yard  and  to  the  South  Boston  and 
East  Boston  flats.  The  first  branch,  however,  is  not 
needed,  as  the  Boston  and  Albany  has  sufficiently  good 
connections,  and  for  the  others  surface  tracks  could  be 
utilized.  The  tunnels  presuppose  electrification  and  their 
estimated  cost,  nearly  $19,000,000,  is  almost  piohibitive. 
It  would  require  4,000,000  tons  of  freight  a  year  at  aver- 
age rates  to  meet  the  fixed  charges  and  the  whole  foreign 
business  of  the  port  is  less  than  2,000,000  tons. 

A  practical  equivalent  of  an  inner  belt  line  can  be 
obtained  very  cheaply  by  a  car-floating  service.  The 
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cost  per  car  at  New  York  harbor  rates  would  be  28.6  cents 
from  South  Boston  to  Charlestown.  The  Union  Freight 
Railway  charges  $4  and  is  much  slower  than  car-floats 
would  be. 

An  engineer's  report  follows  the  statement  of  the  Board, 
which  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent  map,  showing  the 
routes  of  proposed  belt  lines,  tunnels  and  car-floating 
services.  ' 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port. 
205  pages.    Map.  1914. 

In  August,  1914,  the  Board  was  reorganized.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  European  war  broke  out.  A 
change  in  fundamental  conditions  accompanied  the  change 
in  personnel  and  in  policy.  The  third  annual  report  is 
severely  critical  of  the  work  done  by  the  previous  Board. 
Extravagance  and  errors  of  policy  are  charged.  Certain 
legal  complications  had  also  arisen  or  were  to  arise,  which 
upset  the  original  plans  or  delayed  the  execution  of  them. 

The  new  Board  maintains,  as  the  basis  of  its  policy, 
that  a  distinction  should  be  clearly  made  between  the 
public  expenditures  that  are  essentially  subsidies,  since  the 
return  from  them  is  indirect,  and  those  that  pay  for  them- 
selves, involving  only  a  lending  of  credit  by  the  state. 
The  dry  dock,  for  example,  it  regards  as  a  subsidized 
improvement,  since  it  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for 
itself,  but  a  justifiable  one  because  of  the  indirect  return. 
Waterfront  and  railroad  improvements  generally,  how- 
ever, should  be,  if  possible,  self-supporting.  Mr.  Conry 
dissents  from  this  view.  I  strongly  advocate,"  he  declares, 
"the  public  ownership  of  piers  and  terminals  to  be  oper- 
ated for  the  general  public  benefit,  involving,  if  need  be,  a 
deficit,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  and  for  the  same 
reasons  which  warrant  the  building  of  a  dry  dock.'' 

The  construction  of  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5  is  criti- 
cised for  its  ^ 'extravagance."  The  original  estimate  for 
the  pier  buildings  proper  w^as  less  than  SI, 300,000.  The 
actual  cost  was  about  $2,000,000  more.    The  increase  was 
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due  to  haste  in  starting  and  hurry  in  completion,  to 
changes  in  the  plans,  to  an  ambition  to  make  the  struc- 
ture needlessly  ornamental,  and  to  the  adoption  of  the 
''cost-plus'^  form  of  contract,  which  the  Board  condemns. 
It  estimates  the  annual  deficit  for  the  project  as  $339,000. 

The  dry  dock  project  is  approved  and  the  report  states 
that  a  contract  has  been  conditionally  awarded.*  The 
price  paid  for  the  Eastern  Railroad  property  in  East 
Boston,  $725,000,  is  criticised,  Mr.  Conry  dissenting,  and 
the  contract  for  a  new  pier  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Cunard  line,  hurried  through''  by  the  previous  Board, 
is  not  approved.f  The  Board  hopes  to  get  a  tenant  for 
the  property,  but  does  not  advocate  the  building  of  a 
new  pier. 

Further  pier  development  in  East  Boston,  which  is  a 
desirable  location  for  ocean-going  ships  and  the  only 
location  '^financially  possible,"  is  blocked,  the  Board 
states,  by  the  litigation  with  the  East  Boston  Company, 
which  has  refused  to  agree  to  a  price  for  the  takings  made 
by  the  Commonwealth  in  1898  and  1913. 

The  Fish  Pier,  the  Board  beheves,  should  have  been 
built  500  yards  east  of  its  present  location,  where  the  rock 
bottom  makes  excavations  difficult  and  docks  for  deep- 
draught  vessels  can  hardly  be  built.  Fishing  vessels  do 
not  require  a  great  depth  of  water  and  the  site  of  the 
Fish  Pier  should  have  been  reserved  for  ocean-going  craft. 

The  Board,  to  sum  up  its  criticisms,  would  not  have 
bought  the  Eastern  Railroad  property,  would  not  have 
released  the  New  Haven  road  from  the  lease  it  had  of  the 
Commonwealth  Pier  but  would  have  compelled  the  rail- 
road itself  to  provide  pier  accommodations  there,  would 
not  in  any  event  have  built  a  monumental''  pier  or 
built  it  on  the     cost-plus"  basis,  and  would  not  have 

*  Legal  difficulties  arose  later  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Directors  to  con- 
struct such  a  dock.  Authority  was  finally  given  in  1915  and  in  1919  the 
dock  was  completed  by  the  Commission  on  Waterways  and  Public  Lands  and 
sold  to  the  federal  government. 

t  The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  pier,  including  land  and  dredging,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  for  1915  (page  42),  would  have  been  $1,750,000. 
The  present  pier  was  started  in  1918  by  the  Waterways  Commission. 
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selected  the  present  site  for  the  Fish  Pier.  It  believes  it 
could  have  saved  $5,500,000  out  of  the  fund  of  $9,000,000. 

Although  no  financial  commitments  had  been  made,  the 
Board  disapproves  the  project  for  ^^an  outer  belt  line 
service  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Commonwealth  to  connect 
the  various  railroads,''  for  which  the  former  Board  had 
made  ''elaborate  studies.''  It  holds  that  "sl  state-owned 
belt  line  is  a  luxury"  and  that  the  railroads  should,  if 
possible,  ''provide  a  satisfactory  service  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  regular  business."  It  objects  also  to  a 
"state-owned  hghterage  service."  It  recognizes  that 
"Boston  is  today  divided  into  three  competing  ports, 
parcelled  out  between  the  three  railroad  companies,"  but 
it  is  at  work  on  plans  for  "a  combination  extension  and 
rearrangement  of  existing  facilities  and  methods"  which 
"will  accomplish  an  economical  solution  of  this  problem." 

The  important  question  of  switching  rates  and  terminal 
charges  as  "the  fundamental  obstacle  to  port  progress" 
is  "again  open,"  the  Board  states,  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  "merger"  of  the  New  Haven  and  Boston 
and  Maine  roads.  The  union  of  all  three  of  the  railroads 
serving  Boston  would  have  made  it  possible  to  abolish  or, 
at  least,  absorb  switching  charges.  The  Board  holds  that 
by  some  means,  though  the  exact  method  is  "not  easy" 
to  determine,  "the  raihoads  having  terminals  in  Boston 
must  agree  to  a  flat  rate  .  .  .  which  will  be  fair  to  all 
interests." 

An  unexpected  complication  had  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  decision  by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  on  an 
appeal  from  private  dock  owners  in  East  Boston,  that  the 
absorption  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  of  its  trans- 
fer charges  on  freight  to  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5  was 
"discriminatory."  Either  the  railroad  must  grant  the 
same  concession  to  private  piers  or  the  state  pier  would 
be  handicapped  by  a  switching  charge.* 

Ten  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  "New  Steamship 
Lines  at  Boston,"  leading  up  to  the  charge  which  is  to 

*  This  subject  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  for  1915. 
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figure  prominently  in  later  reports  by  this  Board  and  by 
others  that  the  steamship  companies,  largely  foreign,  are 
playing  ports  ''one  against  the  other"  and  are  obtaining, 
to  the  detriment  of  American  interests,  'Hhe  free  use  of 
piers  and  waterfront  terminals  costing  millions." 

The  Board  contends  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in 
spending  so  much  for  passenger  service,  which  involves 
^'spectacular  features"  but  is  less  valuable  than  freight 
service.  It  even  suggests  that  "ocean-borne  commerce 
is  of  much  less  advantage  to  the  city  than  is  popularly 
thought."  Much  more  is  at  stake  for  Boston  and  all  New 
England  in  "the  development  of  the  industrial  function." 

Turning  to  affirmative  utterances,  we  find  the  Board 
expressing  repeatedly  its  conviction  that  public  control  of 
the  waterfront  is  the  best  practice  but  that  it  should  be 
made  self-sustaining  as  in  New  York.  It  is  considering 
plans  to  assist  in  establishing  a  market  for  fish,  vegetables, 
fruit  and  provisions  on  state  lands  north  of  Summer 
street.  On  the  lands  south  of  Summer  street  it  proposes 
that  factories  and  storage  warehouses  be  built.  It  pro- 
poses also  to  construct  railway  tracks  over  the  viaduct, 
which  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  is  expected 
to  rent  and  maintain,  and  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  a  trolley  freight  service,  extending  throughout  New 
England,  in  fresh  fish.  It  contemplates  the  installation 
of  a  dredging  plant  to  save  expense  and  will  grant  no 
further  permits  for  dumping  valuable  filling  material  at 
sea.  It  emphasizes  the  need  of  reviving  the  commission 
houses  which  formerly  brought  business  to  Boston. 

A  feature  which  the  second  Board  established  and 
which  assumes  some  importance  in  this  report  is  the 
publicity  department.  Two  booklets  were  prepared,  ad- 
vertising the  commercial  advantages  of  Boston,  and  the 
first  of  a  series  of  "Bulletins"  was  issued.  Bulletin  No.  1 
was  entitled  "Fish  as  a  Food."  The  Board  recommends 
reduced  taxation  of  waterfront  property  by  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $145,000  for  a 
pile  tie-up  pier  on  Bird  Island  Shoal  to  increase  the  facili- 
ties for  mooring  vessels. 
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Among  the  valuable  tables  embodied  in  the  report  is 
one  showing  the  tonnage  and  value  of  the  commerce  con- 
ducted in  1912  in  each  of  the  rivers,  estuaries  and  tidal 
inlets  of  Boston  Harbor.  There  is  also  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  opportunities  opened  up  by  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Report  Relative  to  the  Practicability  and  Advisa- 
bility OF  Preventing  the  Nuisance  now  Existing 
IN  South  Bay. 

14  pages.  January,  1915. 
The  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Directors  of  the  Port 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  Boston  were 
appointed  as  a  joint  board  to  report  on  this  problem. 
Their  report  mentions  the  various  remedies  proposed  — 
total  filling  up  of  the  inlet,  partial  filling  up  with  reten- 
tion of  a  channel,  and  the  deflection  of  inflowing  brooks 
and  sewers.  It  refers  to  previous  reports,  particularly 
House  Document  No.  240  of  1870,  and  concludes  that  the 
nuisance  problem  can  be  handled  satisfactorily  by  the 
city  authorities  and  does  not  require  legislative  action. 
The  bay  could  not  be  filled  in  without  the  sanction  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  expediency  of  closing  a 
navigable  waterway  having  such  a  volume  of  business  is 
very  doubtful. 

Bulletin  No.  2.    Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 
The  Use  and  Benefits  to  Massachusetts  Manufacturers  of 
an  American  Merchant  Marine. 
1915. 

This  pamphlet  demonstrates  by  graphs  and  tables  the 
decUne  of  American  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
and  shows  that  the  expansion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many has  been  attended  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  owned  by  these  nations.  It 
points  out  the  handicaps  under  which  American  vessels 
must  compete  with  their  rivals;  the  large  sums  paid  to 
foreigners  for  transporting  American  goods;  and  the  huge 
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profits  of  foreign  shipping  companies.  It  cites  the  liberal 
provisions  in  the  tax  laws  of  Massachusetts  for  ships 
employed  in  either  foreign  or  coastwise  commerce  and  in 
general  supports  the  thesis  conveyed  in  its  title. 

Supplementary  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Port  of  Boston. 
101  pages.    Maps.    Diagrams.    March  31,  1915. 

The  aim  of  this  report  is  "to  lay  down,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  policy  of  transportation  development  and  a  plan  of 
construction'^  for  the  port.  Observing  that  American 
production  in  many  branches  outruns  the  domestic  de- 
mand, the  Directors  draw  the  inference  that  foreign  sales 
are  vital  to  om-  continued  prosperity.  The  annual  report 
for  1914,  they  state,  was  necessarily  critical  and  explana- 
tory,— critical  of  conditions  and  policies  for  which  the 
present  Board  were  in  no  wise  responsible,  and  explana- 
tory of  the  fact  that  they  disassociated  themselves"  from 
the  accomplishments  of  their  predecessors.  The  present 
report,  then,  is  a  constructive  supplement  to  the  annual 
report.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters  and  contains 
numerous  maps  and  diagrams. 

In  the  first  chapter,  ^'Analysis  of  Port  Conditions, the 
Board  develops  two  of  its  major  theses, —  first,  that  the 
railroads  entering  Boston  suffer  a  large  net  loss,  approach- 
ing $2,000,000  a  year,  through  the  practice  of  granting  free 
dockage  at  their  piers,  and  secondly,  that  this  loss  is 
pocketed  as  profit  by  the  foreign  steamship  trust,'' 
which  was  then  under  investigation  by  Congress.  The 
coastwise  vessels,  which  are  all  of  American  ownership, 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  docking  and  wharfage  privileges 
and,  in  addition,  are  poorly  served  by  the  railroads.  The 
Board  maintains  that  this  discrimination  between  the 
foreign  and  domestic  vessels  is  illegal,  amounting  to  a 
rebate  in  favor  of  the  foreigner;  an  injury,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  railroads  themselves;  and  a  cause  of  the  arrested 
development  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  For  the  extensive 
diversion  of  Massachus-etts  and  New  England  products 
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to  New  York  it  suggests  '^a  bookkeeping  clearing  house 
composed  of  railroads  owning  terminal  water  facilities 
and  the  Commonwealth,  in  order  to  secure  accurate 
information"  of  the  freight  movements  in  and  out  of  the 
state. 

In  later  chapters  the  Board  develops  a  plan  intended  to 
control  and  regulate  the  development  of  the  port.  It  is 
to  be  adopted  gradually,  in  successive  units,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers  and  the  necessary  funds  are  provided.  The 
'Hhree  important  divisions''  of  the  problem  are  as  follows: 

1.  Improvements  along  existing  waterfronts. 

2.  The  filling  of  new  areas. 

3.  The  improvement  of  exchange  facilities. 

The  City  Planning  Board  has  co-operated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plan,  devoting  itself  especially  to  the  feature  of 
highway  approaches.  Certain  necessary  modifications  of 
the  United  States  pier  and  bulkhead  lines  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts harbor  lines  have  been  requested.  A  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  Atlantic  avenue  front  will  be  presented 
in  a  later  report. 

The  plan  outlined  by  the  Board,  with  much  detail  and 
evidence  of  ample  research,  includes  the  following  features : 

1.  A  public  wholesale  terminal  market  on  Com- 
monwealth land  north  of  Summer  street.  A  report 
on  market  conditions  in  Boston  has  been  prepared  in 
co-operation  with  the  City  Planning  Board.* 

2.  An  industrial  centre,  fully  equipped,  on  Com- 
monwealth land  south  of  Summer  street. 

3.  Completion  of  the  dry  dock. 

4.  Reclamation  of  80  acres  of  fiats  south  of  the 
Reserved  Channel,  extending  to  Castle  Island. 

5.  A  Union  lighterage  and  car-float  station,  serving 
all  three  railroads,  to  be  built  east  of  the  Fish  Pier. 

6.  Connection,  partly  on  filled  land  and  partly 
by  subway,  of  the  Cottage  Farm  yard  of  the  Boston 

*See  the  report  of  the  City  Planning  Board,  entitled  "A  Summary  of  the 
Market  Situation  in  Boston." 
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and  Albany  and  the  South  Bay  yard  of  the  New 
Haven.  It  ''is  not  unduly  expensive  and  should 
have  been  provided  years  ago.'' 

7.  "A  railway  tunnel  connecting  the  railway 
yards  at  South  Boston  with  the  railway  system  in 
East  Boston."  This  connection  'Vould  be  very 
expensive"  and  it  will  probably  be  many  years  before 
the  volume  of  freight  would  justify  its  construction. 

8.  Electrification  of  the  Union  Freight  Railway 
and  extension  of  its  tracks  over  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge. 

9.  Development  of  the  East  Boston  flats,  with 
docks  1,600  feet  long,  a  car-float  and  lighterage 
station,  warehouses,  a  central  power  plant,  a  storage 
yard  for  lumber,  a  car  storage  yard,  an  inner  anchor- 
age basin,  a  filled  area  of  500  acres  for  factory  sites, 
and  the  necessary  railroad  and  highway  connections, 
involving  a  diversion  of  the  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn 
Railroad  traffic  to  the  East  Boston  Tunnel. 

Chapters  follow  on  ^'The  Community  Value  of  a  Port" 
and  ^'Commonwealth  Pier  as  a  Joint  Landing  Stage" 
(credited  to  Professor  E.  J.  Clapp),  and  on  the  Lumber, 
Cotton  and  Shoe  and  Leather  Industries,"  with  sugges- 
tions for  the  development  of  each  through  the  port  of 
Boston.  The  concluding  chapter,  on  ''Port  Finances," 
contains  a  study  of  the  charges  made  for  the  use  of  port 
facilities  in  other  cities  and  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
facilities  in  Boston.  A  tentative  schedule  of  charges, 
estimated  as  sufficient  to  make  the  facilities  self-sustaining, 
is  presented.  "The  passenger  charge,"  it  is  recommended, 
"should  be  made  wholly  against  the  ship.  The  freight 
charge  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  water  and 
land  transportation." 

The  map  at  the  end  of  the  volume  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  appearance  which  the  inner  harbor  would 
present,  if  developed  according  to  this  plan  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Port. 
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Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port. 
108  pages.  1915. 
An  interesting  financial  statement  occupies  the  earlier 
pages  of  this  report.  Of  the  Port  of  Boston  Loan  Fund, 
amounting  to  $9,000,000,  all  but  about  $225,000  had  been 
spent  or  obligated.  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5  and  the 
dry  dock  called  for  about  $3,300,000  each.  The  East 
Boston  takings  and  improvements  required  a  little  over 
$1,000,000.  About  $525,000  was  spent  in  miscellaneous 
work  and  $650,000  was  ^^reserved  against  claims. The 
Board  is  less  severe  upon  its  predecessors  than  in  previous 
reports.  ^'The  original  Board  doubtless  acted  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  public,  with  the  light  and  experience 
they  then  possessed;  under  the  same  conditions  and 
circumstances  the  present  Board  might  have  acted  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  but,  in  view  of  the  situation  as 
visualized  by  the  Board  today,  much  of  the  work  done 
and  passed  to  them  as  an  inheritance  would  never  have 
been  begun.'' 

The  Board  records  the  success  of  its  efforts  to  have  the 
harbor  lines  changed  and  outlines  the  procedure  by  which 
it  hopes  to  fill  some  860  acres  of  flats  at  East  Boston.  It 
requests  that,  in  view  of  its  lack  of  financial  resources, 
certain  funds  be  made  available  for  its  use.  It  proposes 
that  the  anchorage  basin  at  Bird  Island  Shoal  be  enlarged 
and  the  material  used  for  reclaiming  the  adjacent  flats. 
It  notes  the  progress  made  on  the  construction  of  the  dry 
dock,  including  the  location  of  an  avenue  from  Summer 
street,  explains  the  incidental  benefits  of  this  improve- 
ment, and  expresses  its  desire  to  extend  Northern  avenue 
from  the  Fish  Pier  to  the  dock.  It  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  dredging  of  deeper  channels  in  the 
Mystic  River  basin. 

The  question  of  payment  by  the  New  Haven  road  for 
the  use  of  the  freight  yard  contiguous  to  the  Common- 
wealth piers  in  South  Boston  is  considered.  This  yard 
had  been  constructed  by  the  previous  Board.  The  rail- 
road claimed  exclusive  use  of  the  property,  which  con- 
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tains  about  6  miles  of  trackage,  for  the  cost  of  upkeep 
and  maintenance,  estimated  to  amount  to  S20,000  a  year. 
The  Board  has  proposed  to  its  management  that  a  proper 
rental  be  paid  and  that  the  yard  be  devoted  primarily  to 
the  use  of  all  the  Commonwealth  waterfront  properties.* 

A  general  discussion,  entitled  Problems  of  the  Port,'^ 
follows,  in  which  the  Board  states  its  conception  of  its 
own  functions.  While  the  details  of  port  administra- 
tion are  important  and  exacting  and  high  engineering  skill 
and  industry  are  required  to  solve  the  many  problems  of 
construction  and  maintenance,  the  most  important  duty 
of  the  Board  is  to  discover  and  overcome  any  handicaps 
against  Boston.''  Acting  on  this  conception,  it  considers 
the  subjects  of  the  need  of  a  merchant  marine,  rate  differ- 
entials, free  dockage  and  the  shipping  trust.  Mr.  Conry, 
however,  questions  the  propriety  of  this  discussion,  or  of 
part  of  it,  pointing  out  that  the  control  of  the  shipping 
trust  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  which  is  "the  only  body 
competent  to  deal  with  the  subject."  The  states,  he 
adds,  are  ^'expressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to 
legislate  on  some  matters  —  the  tariff,  for  example,  as  well 
as  shipping."  He  quotes  the  statute  defining  the  duties 
of  the  Board  and  states  his  opinion  that  ''an  article  on 
the  shipping  trust  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  law." 

The  report  of  the  acting  chief  engineer  follows,  together 
with  a  report  showing  the  business  transacted  at  Com- 
monwealth Pier  No.  5  and  a  detailed  table  of  expendi- 
tures from  various  funds. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

1915. 

The  Public  Service  Commission,  which  was  established 
in  1913  and  abolished  as  a  separate  board  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  1919,  had  decided  that  the  absorption  of  its 
switching  charge  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  on 
merchandise  moved  to   or  from  Commonwealth  Pier, 

*  November  15,  1916,  a  contract  was  made  by  which  the  road  agreed  to 
pay  $14,000  a  year  and  maintain  the  property. 
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without  the  granting  of  a  similar  concession  to  the  National 
Docks  and  Storage  Warehouse  Company,  which  has  two 
piers  in  East  Boston,  was  a  discrimination  against  the 
Company  and  had  ordered  the  railroad  to  remove  this 
discrimination.  The  road  had  done  so  by  restoring  the 
switching  charge  to  the  Commonwealth  Pier  instead  of 
absorbing  its  charge  to  the  company's  piers,  which  was 
the  policy  the  Directors  of  the  Port  had  hoped  to  inaugu- 
rate. The  action  of  the  railroad  revived  the  system  of 
separate  and  competing  railroad  terminals.  The  Com- 
monwealth sought  to  enjoin  the  road  from  violating  its 
contract  of  1912,  and  the  matter  was  before  the  courts 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  this 
report  was  filed.  Further  information  on  the  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission for  1917. 

Bulletin  No  3.    Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 
Analysis  of  the  Present  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

1916. 

The  third  and  last  Bulletin  issued  as  a  part  of  the  pub- 
licity campaign  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port  appeared 
midway  in  the  war,  when  the  United  States  was  selling 
great  quantities  of  war  material  to  the  Allies.  This 
trade,  as  the  pamphlet  shows,  was  abnormal  and  tem- 
porary. The  more  durable  lines  of  commerce  were  actu- 
ally suffering.  '^Practically  the  only  increases  made  in 
our  exports  have  been  in  those  articles  which  we  cannot 
hope  to  sell  after  the  war  closes.''  The  pamphlet  cites 
the  hindrances  thrown  in  the  way  of  American  commerce 
by  certain  European  nations  and  recommends  ''an  abso- 
lutely non-partisan  tariff  board"  and  "a  shipping  com- 
mission ...  to  encourage  shipping  under  our  flag." 
Statistical  tables  and  graphs  are  used  to  support  the 
argument. 
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Report  of  the  Terminal  Commission. 
235  pages.    Maps.    Plans.    Photographs.    April  1,  1916. 

Chapter  144  of  the  Resolves  of  1915,  which  was  adopted 
at  the  instance  of  Mayor  Curley,  provided  for  ^'the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
terminal  facilities  and  the  improvement  of  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
This  Commission  consisted  of  nine  members,  two  from 
the  Senate,  three  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  two 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  two  by  the  Mayor  of 
Boston.  It  thus  had  a  distinctly  legislative  complexion. 
It  went  about  its  work  with  zeal,  digested  the  voluminous 
official  Hterature  of  the  subject,  held  numerous  hearings, 
obtained  data  from  more  than  1,200  manufacturers,  and 
personally  inspected  the  terminal  facilities  of  many  large 
American  cities.  The  abundance  of  the  material  accumu- 
lated, the  comprehensive  review  of  previous  reports  and 
the  excellent  maps  and  plans  give  exceptional  value  to 
the  document  which  embodies  its  findings.  The  present 
compendium  owes  much  to  a  volume  of  abstracts  of  earlier 
reports,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  but  not 
published,  which  the  compiler  has  been  permitted  to  see. 

A  note  of  impatience  at  the  interminable  and  fruitless 
discussions  of  the  past  is  heard  in  this  report.  Since 
1826  there  have  been  no  less  than  41  reports  ...  on 
the  subject  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  MetropoHtan 
Boston.'^  ^'Several  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  the  making  of  reports  and  preparation  of 
plans  by  the  state  and  municipal  commissions  and  com- 
mittees, without  substantial  result.  Attempts  of  the 
railroads  to  build  tunnels  .  .  .  have  all  come  to 
nought  .  .  .  Nothing  has  since  been  done  to  remedy 
the  troubles.  .  .  .  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done.^' 
''The  city  of  Boston  has  done  little  to  help  its  own 
development.     .     .     .     Boston's  share  of  the  $9,000,000 
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appropriation  .  .  .  will  be  about  the  same  as  was 
expended  to  build  a  breakwater  alone  at  Los  Angeles." 
The  Directors  of  the  Port,  or,  at  least,  the  original  Board, 
had  spent  millions  for  the  development  of  the  waterfront, 
''the  rim  of  the  city,"  and  not  a  dollar  for  the  improve- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  in  any  other  part  of  the 
metropolitan  district.  They  had  allotted  $7,000,000  of 
their  funds  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  ocean-going 
freight,  which  is  only  the  freight  handled  by  the 

Massachusetts  railroads  and  yV  tYiQ  total  transporta- 
tion business  of  the  metropolitan  district.  While  im- 
provement of  the  docks  and  wharves  has  been  and  still  is 
necessary,  ''such  improvement  alone,  without  radical 
changes  in  the  present  railroad  and  street  railway  trans- 
portation system  of  the  metropolitan  district,  will  avail 
Boston  but  little."  "There  has  never  been  a  really  broad 
and  comprehensive  plan  adopted  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  transportation  facilities  of  Metropolitan 
Boston." 

The  Commission  found  that  there  was  general  agreement 
as  to  the  need  of  improved  transportation  in  Boston  but 
no  agreement  among  responsible  officials  as  to  the  method 
of  obtaining  it.  Outside  of  Boston,  experts  were  in  sub- 
stantial agreement.  The  Commission  decided,  there- 
fore, to  state  its  conclusions  definitely. 

Except  for  passenger  terminals,  the  railroads  had  been 
left  largely  to  themselves.  They  were  not  working 
together  or  with  the  street  railways  and  steamship  com- 
panies for  the  upbuilding  of  the  port.  There  were,  in 
reality,  three  terminals  at  Boston  instead  of  one.  The 
district  was  virtually  dismembered.  By  reason  of  the 
switching  charges  western  shippers  were  favored  against 
New  England  shippers  and  the  cost  and  delay  in  trans- 
ferring freight  from  one  road  to  another  raised  barriers 
that  resulted  in  sending  business  elsewhere.  Five  evils 
are  particularly  specified: 

1.  High  and  non-uniform  switching  charges. 

2.  Delays  in  cross-town  movement  of  freight. 
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3.  Lack  of  co-ordination  of  freight  terminal  facili- 
ties of  the  railroads,  street  railways  and  steamship 
lines. 

4.  Poor  freight  house  equipment. 

5.  Poor  methods  of  handUng  freight. 

On  the  subject  of  switching  charges,  the  Commission 
noted  the  narrow  limits  of  the  switching  zone,  as  com- 
pared with  the  zones  in  other  cities.  The  interchange 
facihties  are  so  poor  that  it  takes  longer  to  transport 
freight  from  Lynn  to  Quincy  than  from  Boston  to  Chicago. 
The  only  freight  yard  in  MetropoUtan  Boston  worthy  of 
the  name  is  at  Beacon  Park.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
yards  ''are  regularly  jammed  full  of  freight,^'  while  ''a 
big  tract  of  land  near  by  —  the  old  asylum  grounds  — 
in  Charlestown  is  unused. As  a  result  of  the  poor 
facilities  enormous  quantities  of  freight  are  carted  across 
the  city,  contributing  to  the  congestion  and  causing  great 
expense.  It  is  estimated  that  between  terminals  alone 
some  5,000  tons  of  merchandise  are  drayed  through  the 
streets  every  day  and  ''these  estimates  do  not  cover  the 
immense  amount  of  freight  that  is  teamed  needlessly  to 
and  from  railroad  terminals  and  the  establishments  of 
various  shippers  in  Metropolitan  Boston.'' 

None  of  the  railroads  own  lighters  and  only  one  has 
car-floats,  two  in  number,  used  almost  entirely  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company.  A  very  few  car-floats  and  lighters 
are  owned  by  steamship  companies  and  others.  The  two 
companies  handling  trolley  freight,  one  running  to  Provi- 
dence and  beyond,  the  other  to  Worcester  and  beyond, 
do  a  comparatively  small  business,  do  not  interchange 
with  the  Union  Freight  Railway,  though  their  terminal  is 
at  Copp's  Hill  Wharf,  and  are  not  physically  connected 
with  any  railroad  or  steamship  line. 

The  freight  terminals,  49  in  number,  are  for  the  most 
part  scattered  and  inefficiently  managed.  The  whole 
system  of  collection  and  distribution  is  disorderly  and 
confusing. 

All  this  poor  planning  and  incompetency  in  the  city 
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itself,  added  to  the  handicap  of  the  differential  rates,  has 
operated  to  bring  about  a  commercial  decline.  '^The 
city  which  was  once  the  premier  port  of  the  United  States 
.    .    .    is  now  in  fourth  place." 

Among  the  suggestions  offered  for  the  smooth  and 
elastic  interchange  of  freight,  the  Commission  found 
opinion  largely  concentrated  on  two  —  a  car-float  and 
lighterage  system  and  a  belt  line.  After  study  and  consul- 
tation with  experts  in  other  cities,  in  which  similar  problems 
had  been  met  and  solved,  it  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
car-floats  and  lighters  would  relieve  the  congestion  in 
Boston, and  should  be  encouraged,  but  that  they  would 
not  afford  a  permanent  remedy.  The  tunnels  and  small 
sections  of  connecting  track  which  have  been  proposed 
were  for  the  most  part  suggested  'Svith  a  view  to  effecting 
a  belt  line  or  a  partial  belt."  Belt  lines,  the  Commission 
found,  are  in  operation  or  contemplated  in  all  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  "the  ablest  traffic  men  in 
this  and  other  countries  agree  that  belt  lines  are  great  aids 
to  the  commercial,  industrial  and  railroad  development  of 
a  city."  Such  lines  are  the  commercial  life-lines  of  the 
various  ports.  Often  they  are  made  to  pay  for  them- 
selves. Some  are  publicly  owned  and  operated,  some 
privately,  some  publicly  owned  and  privately  operated. 
The  most  important  recommendation  of  the  Commission, 
from  which,  however,  one  member  dissents,  is  that  such  a 
line  be  established  about  Boston.  It  is  preceded  by  four 
conclusions  of  a  less  radical  character,  each  accompanied 
by  an  act  or  resolve  which  is  recommended  for  passage. 

1.  The  Union  Freight  Railway  should  be  author- 
ized to  extend  its  tracks  over  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge,  the  terms  of  payment  to  city  and  state  to  be 
determined  by  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

2.  The  Public  Service  Commission  should  investi- 
gate the  congestion  and  delays  in  forwarding  freight 
in  Boston  and  the  switching  charges,  and  should 
"tsike  the  necessary  steps  and  make  appropriate 
orders  to  the  end  that  delays  may  be  diminished,  con- 
gestion relieved  and  charges  made  uniform." 
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3.  The  Public  Service  Commission  should  con- 
sider the  feasibility  and  cost  of  fitting  the  elevated 
structure  on  Atlantic  avenue  to  carry  railroad  equip- 
ment and  of  connecting  it  with  wharves  and  ware- 
houses and  with  the  tracks  of  the  three  Boston  rail- 
roads. 

4.  The  Public  Service  Commission  should  study 
the  question  of  co-operation  between  the  railroads 
and  the  street  railways  in  the  transportation  of  freight 
and  passengers. 

The  fifth  recommendation,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  belt  line,  would,  in  the  judgment  of  .  the  Com- 
mission, eliminate  switching  charges  and  railroad  delays, 
as  well  as  much  of  the  street  congestion  in  Boston.  It 
would  also  develop  industrial  and  manufacturing  plants 
of  all  kinds"  along  the  route  of  the  new  connection.  '^All 
the  railroads  now  or  hereafter  entering  Boston  and  con- 
necting -with,  such  a  belt  line  should  have  trackage  rights 
over  it  and  connections  with  Commonwealth  Pier  and 
other  docks  in  Boston  Harbor  can  be  obtained  by  giving 
trackage  rights  over  existing  lines."  The  cost  of  the  line 
would  be  ^^considerably  within  $10,000,000."  It  should 
be  built  and  operated  by  a  belt  line  company,  of  which 
the  stock  should  be  owned  by  the  Commonwealth,  the 
directors  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  necessary 
capital  raised  by  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Commonwealth. 
An  act  to  incorporate  this  company  is  recommended  for 
passage.  The  tentative  route,  which  is  subject  to  change 
at  the  option  of  the  company,  runs  through  Saugus, 
Revere,  Maiden,  Everett,  Chelsea,  Medford,  Somerville, 
Arlington,  Cambridge,  Belmont,  Waltham,  Watertown, 
Newton,  Weston,  Wellesley,  Needham,  Boston,  Dedham 
to  Readville,  forming  a  link  10  or  12  miles  out  of  the  city, 
between  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  Haven  roads. 
The  thought  of  the  Commission  is  that  ^Hhis  belt  line 
railroad  will  be  a  highway  for  the  operation  thereon  of 
railroad  trains  of  the  various  railroad  systems,  just  as  the 
streets  of  Boston  are  highways  upon  which  are  operated 
the  cars  of  the  Elevated  Railroad." 
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The  great  weight  of  the  report  of  this  Terminal  Com- 
mission hes  not  in  its  thorough  research  alone,  but  in  its 
transfer  of  emphasis  from  waterfront  to  railroad  problems 
and  its  specific  and  unqualified  recommendation  of  a  belt 
line.  The  positive  results,  however,  were  meagre.  Of 
the  five  major  recommendations,  the  first  was  carried  out 
in  1918.  The  last  has  not  been  carried  out.  The  other 
three  called  for  investigations  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  The  substance  of  riecommendation  4  was 
touched  upon  very  lightly  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Beeler  in 
1918.  Recommendation  2  was  incorporated  in  a  re- 
solve (chapter  149  of  the  Resolves  of  1916),  but  no 
report  was  ever  made.  Recommendation  3  was  incor- 
porated in  another  resolve  (chapter  148  of  the  Resolves 
of  1916).  The  Commission  reported  on  this  subject  (the 
elevated  railway  on  Atlantic  avenue)  that  'Hhe  structure 
is  not  at  the  present  time  adequate  to  carry  railroad  loads? 
nor  was  it  designed  with  that  end  in  view.'^  A  separate 
track  or  tracks,  however,  of  sufficient  strength  could  be 
built  on  the  existing  columns  and  foundations  at  a  cost  of 
about  $4,300,000,  not  including  the  cost  of  electric  loco- 
motives. (See  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  for  1916,  pages  456-460.) 

Maps  and  photographs  from  nine  other  cities  illustrate 
the  characteristic  layout  of  belt  lines  and  the  appearance 
of  municipal  and  other  public  piers. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Waterways 
AND  Public  Lands. 
167  pages.  1916. 
Since  1916  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  production  of 
special  reports  on  the  development  of  the  waterfront. 
None  of  the  ambitious  plans  advocated  in  previous  reports 
has  been  carried  out.    This  does  not  mean  that  improve- 
ments have  not  been  made,  partly,  it  is  fair  to  say,  on  the 
basis  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  original  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Port.    The  dry  dock  has  been  com- 
pleted, with  an  avenue  connecting  it  with  Summer  street. 
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On  the  made  land  adjoining  it  the  Army  Base  sprang  up 
during  the  war.  The  material  excavated  from  the  Reserved 
Channel  has  been  used  to  construct  a  great  area  of  new 
land  extending  to  Castle  Island.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
harbor  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  1  has  been  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  property,  the  airport  has  been 
laid  out  on  newly  made  land  and  the  filling  in  of  the  flats 
lying  east  of  Jeffries  Point  still  continues.  The  Union 
Freight  Railway  now  runs  trains  over  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge  and,  following  the  departure  of  the  fish  business, 
there  has  been  a  certain  overflow  of  coastwise  commerce 
from  Atlantic  avenue  to  other  parts  of  the  waterfront. 
With  the  taking  over  of  the  Shawmut  branch  of  the  New 
Haven  road  for  trolley  lines,  a  beginning  will  have  been 
made  in  the  co-operative  union  of  the  railroad  and  street 
railway  systems. 

While  emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  other  sources  of 
weakness  and  other  remedies,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  conception  of  a  great  waterfront  expansion  has 
been  wholly  abandoned.  The  recent  publication  of  the 
Come  plan,  the  leasing  of  a  portion  of  the  Army  Base  for 
commercial  purposes  and  the  reported  formation  of  a 
company  to  develop  a  great  steamship  terminal  at  Calf 
Pasture  suggest  that  a  new  chapter  may  soon  be  written 
in  the  maritime  record  of  Boston. 

August  3,  1916,  the  Directors  of  the  Port,  who  had 
functioned  between  1911  and  1916,  and  the  Board  of 
Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  in  existence  since  1879 
and  under  another  name  since  1866,  were  succeeded  by 
the  Commission  on  Waterways  and  Public  Lands.  This 
Commission  issued  four  annual  reports  before  the  reorgani- 
zation of  1919,  in  which  it  was  absorbed  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  as  a  division  of  that  department. 
The  development  work  of  the  last  eight  years  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  this  Commission  and  the  division  that  suc- 
ceeded it. 

The  report  for  1916  opens  with  a  brief  review  of  some  of 
the  work  of  preceding  boards.  It  states  that  the  Common- 
wealth is  pledged  by  its  contract  to  the  construction  of  a 
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dry  dock,  but  that  ''to  complete  the  dock  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Legislature  to  provide  further  funds."  Owing 
to  the  abrogation  by  the  steamship  companies  of  their 
agreement  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  $50,000  the  Com- 
mission was  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  revenue  and 
hoped  to  persuade  the  federal  government  to  offer  at 
least  an  equal  sum. 

A  sum  of  $541,450  was  allotted  from  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission  ''for  the  filling  of  an  area  that 
will*  provide  practically  150  acres  of  land  in  East  Boston 
available  for  industrial  and  port  development  during  the 
coming  year." 

The  Commission  states  that  it  is  studying,  among 
other  subjects,  the  possibility  of  using  state  lands  for 
fruit  and  produce  markets  and  for  free  storage  points  for 
cotton,  wool,  lumber  and  iron.  It  is  also  considering  the 
project  of  a  Boston-Brockton-Taunton  canal.  It  ad- 
vances the  point  of  view  that  "Boston  Harbor  alone 
cannot  be  of  as  great  service  to  the  entire  state  and  New 
England  as  can  Boston  Harbor  in  connection  with  service 
to  be  rendered  by  other  harbors  .  .  .  which,  if 
developed  and  improved  properly,  will  have  very  close 
relations  with  the  chief  harbor  of  Boston  itself." 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  the  Commission  notes 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  forbidden 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  to  give  special  rates  on 
merchandise  moving  to  and  from  Commonwealth  Pier  and 
the  road  was  charging  more  on  such  merchandise  than  on 
goods  taken  to  and  from  its  own  piers.  An  agreement 
had  been  made  with  the  New  Haven  road  by  which  it  was 
privileged  to  use  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  with  the  right  of 
renewal,  "the  surplus  capacity"  of  the  freight  yard 
contiguous  to  the  Commonwealth  Piers,  on  condition  of 
assuming  its  care  and  maintenance  and  paying  $14,000  a 
year.  Street  railway  tracks  across  the  viaduct  were  still 
under  consideration,  as  were  railroad  tracks  on  the  prop- 
erty south  of  Summer  street.  A  full  settlement  had  been 
made  for  $579,734  of  the  claims  of  the  East  Boston  Com- 
pany which  had  been  a  cause  of  delay  in  the  work  of 
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reclaiming  the  East  Boston  flats.  Work  was  progressing 
on  several  contracts  for  dredging  the  Mystic  River. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Waterways 
AND  Public  Lands. 
132  pages.  1917. 

The  Commission  states  that  it  is  making  a  study  of  in- 
land waterways  and  wall  report  to  the  Legislature  on  this 
subject.  It  reiterates  its  view  as  to  ''the  wisdom  of 
developing  some  of  the  other  important  harbors  of  the 
state,"  besides  Boston. 

On  the  subject  of  the  dry  dock  it  notes  that  a  definite 
agreement  had  been  signed  with  the  federal  government 
and  intimates  its  intention  to  lease  the  dock  ''to  private 
parties  for  operation."  To  complete  the  work  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  further  funds  to  the  amount  of 
$778,341.  For  Dry  Dock  avenue  and  certain  connecting 
railroad  tracks  a  further  sum  of  S87,900  will  be  required. 

At  East  Boston  nearly  50  acres  out  of  a  proposed  164 
have  been  filled.  The  Commission  asks  for  $500,000  "to 
make  the  necessary  rail  connections,  build  new  streets  and 
carry  on  the  further  work  of  filling  and  developing." 

At  South  Boston  several  large  structures  have  been 
erected  on  parcels  of  the  Commonwealth  land  sold  to 
private  owTiers.  Further  sales  and  development  are 
necessary.  Rail  connections  and  railroad  tracks  and  new 
streets  on  the  Commonwealth  land  will  also  be  necessary. 
The  widening  of  the  South  Boston  cut  has  resulted  in  an 
assurance  from  the  New  Haven  road  that  it  will  give 
direct  connection  to  the  Commonwealth  land.  For  the 
nece  sary  work  on  the  land  itself  the  Commission  asks  for 
an  appropriation  of  $350,000.  Excavations  and  construc- 
tion work  along  the  Reserved  Channel  will  call  for  an 
additional  $286,900. 

The  second  floor  of  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5  has  been 
used  as  a  "receiving  ship"  by  the  Navy  Department  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  have  the  whole  pier  used  as  a 
centie  for  war  activities.    Trolley  tracks  have  been  built 
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over  the  viaduct,  a  freight  shed  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  trolley  freight  service  has  been  provided,  and  the 
officials  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  have  assented  to 
the  terms  of  a  lease. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  it  be  given  authority 
"to  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise  the  tracks  of  the 
Union  Freight  Railroad  now  laid  in  Atlantic  avenue;  to 
connect  these  tracks  across  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  with 
tracks  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  Commonwealth  Pier; 
and  to  connect  with  any  other  railroad  system  operated  in 
Boston.  Further  authority  should  be  given  ...  for 
the  Commission  to  either  operate  or  lease  this  service  for 
operation."  It  complains  of  the  exorbitant  charges  and 
the  extraordinary  delays  of  service  on  this  railroad,  and 
states  that  '^double  the  business"  could  be  done  at  Com- 
monwealth Pier,  ^'and  probably  more  than  double  at 
practically  all  other  Boston  terminals  ...  if  proper 
connections  existed  between  the  pier  and  the  railroads." 

Important  dredging  operations  have  been  carried  out 
during  the  year  in  Chelsea  Creek  and  Mystic  River. 

The  appendix  includes  a  tabulation  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures on  Boston  Harbor  by  the  state  and  the  federal 
government  and  an  analysis  of  the  business  transacted  at 
Commonwealth  Pier. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Waterways 
AND  Public  Lands. 
99  pages.  1918. 
War  conditions  controlled  to  a  great  extent  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  in  1918.    Scarcity  of  labor  impeded  the 
work  on  the  dry  dock  and  the  use  of  practically  all  the 
available  dredges  in  government  projects  almost  entirely 
stopped  the  reclamation  of  flats  at  East  Boston.    The  sale 
of  the  dry  dock  to  the  United  States  government  was 
practically  completed.    The  Commission  had  offered  to 
the  government  some  2,500,000  feet  of  land  between  the 
dry  dock  and  the  Reserved  Channel  and  the  government 
had  accepted  the  offer,  paying  $1,317,510,  which  was  the 
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estimated  cost  of  the  land.  The  Commission  in  connec- 
tion with  this  sale  had  agreed  to  build  Dry  Dock  avenue 
and  Harbor  street.  The  War  Department  had  imme- 
diately begun  the  construction  of  the  Army  Base  and  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  the  placing  of  all  the 
material  excavated  in  the  incidental  deepening  of  the 
Reserved  Channel  on  the  flats  lying  toward  Castle  Island. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  Army  Base,  which  was  expected 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  1919,  was  $28,000,000. 

The  United  States  had  also  expended  about  SI,  125,000 
for  two  buildings  on  the  land  south  of  Summer  street,  one 
987,  the  other  841  feet  long,  to  be  used  as  a  quartermaster's 
depot,  and  in  connection  therewith  had  constructed  8,400 
feet  of  railroad  tracks.  About  1,300  feet  of  additional 
tracks  had  been  laid  and  a  circuit  formed,  all  connecting 
with  the  adjacent  railroad.  Arrangements  were  under 
way  by  which  these  improvements  would  become  the 
property  of  the  Commonwealth  after  the  war. 

At  East  Boston  an  important  contract  was  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  pier,  400  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide,  on 
the  location  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  property.  It  was 
expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  1919.  The 
cost  of  the  pier  alone  was  to  be  8294,000. 

On  July  22,  1918,  President  Wilson  made  an  emergency 
taking  of  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

New  England  Railroad  Rates,  Memorial  Submitted 
TO  THE  Hon.  William  S.  McAdoo,  Director- 
General  OF  THE  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, BY  THE  Public  Utilities  and  Public 
Service  Commissions  of  the  Six  New  England 
States. 

August  1,  1918. 
During  the  war  it  became  necessary  to  raise  railroad 
rates  throughout  the  country.  The  public  authorities  in 
the  New  England  States  believed  that  the  schedules  had 
been  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor  other  sections  at 
the  expense  of  New  England.    This  memorial  is  a  joint 
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protest  against  the  new  schedules,  in  which  the  PubHc 
Service  Commission  of  Massachusetts  appears  as  one  of 
the  signers. 

The  memorial  points  out  that  New  England,  having  few 
natural  resources,  is  more  dependent  on  transportation 
and  hence  more  profoundly  affected  by  excessive  or  unjust 
rates  than  any  other  section.  It  proceeds  to  show  wherein 
the  schedules  adopted  or  proposed  are  in  many  instances 
either  unjust  or  excessive. 

The  rates  from  New  England  over  certain  longer  all-rail 
routes  (the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific  and  Rutland 
Railroads)  to  ^'differential  territory"  had  been  lower  than 
the  rates  over  standard  lines.  Removal  of  this  advan- 
tageous difference  would  strike  a  damaging  blow  at  New 
England  ports  and  industries.  ''The  present  rate  struc- 
ture tends  to  spread  traffic  over  all  routes  while  removal  of 
the  differentials  would  concentrate  it  over  a  few.'' 

The  memorial  protests  against  an  order  cancelling  all 
the  special  export  and  import  rates  and  placing  all  com- 
modities under  the  domestic  rates,  which  are  constructed 
on  an  entirely  different  basis.  The  principle  governing 
the  export  and  import  rates  had  always  been  the  same  — 
to  permit  the  ports  and  carriers  to  compete  for  traffic  on 
equal  terms.  They  could  not  be  radically  altered  without 
a  profound  disturbance  of  the  established  balance. 

The  horizontal  increase  is  opposed  as  obviously  destroy- 
ing the  group  relationship  of  the  different  sections.  In 
the  increases  made  in  class  rates  a  more  scientific  scale 
was  needed.  Rates  from  Boston  to  New  York  had  been 
made  higher  than  to  points  beyond,  like  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisburg.  The  rates  on  coal  should  be  revised  in  the 
interest  of  the  New  England  consumers,  "who  are  already 
heavily  penalized  by  the  tremendous  present  cost  of  water 
transportation."  In  general  the  memorial  argues  that 
the  rates  have  been  unduly  increased  to  meet  emergency 
needs.  If  revisions  are  made,  they  should  be  made 
downward. 
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Annual  Report  of  Commission  on  Waterways  and 

Public  Lands. 
96  pages.  1919. 
The  end  of  the  war  brought  about  a  gradual  return  to 
normal  conditions  in  the  harbor.  The  United  States 
government  finally  evacuated  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5, 
June  30,  1919.  The  dry  dock  was  practically  completed 
December  22,  when  a  battleship  was  docked  there.  The 
total  cost  of  the  structure  was  $3,167,401.  On  July  22, 
1919,  it  had  been  sold,  with  an  adjacent  parcel  of  land,  to 
the  United  States  government  for  $4,158,385.  The  Com- 
monwealth, as  a  condition  of  the  sale,  agreed  to  pave  and 
regulate  the  approaches.  Harbor  street  and  Dry  Dock 
avenue. 

Dredged  material  from  the  Reserved  Channel  and 
Pleasure  Bay  had  been  spread  over  the  area  within  the 
bulkheads  extending  to  Castle  Island.  It  was  expected 
that  the  filling  would  be  completed  in  1920  and  would 
give  the  Commonwealth  over  50  acres,  bordering  on  deep 
water,  for  development.  Connections  with  the  railroad 
could  readily  be  made  by  extending  the  new  industrial 
track  on  First  street.  No  use  had  yet  been  made  of  the 
street  railway  tracks  on  the  viaduct. 

At  East  Boston  work  had  been  resumed  on  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  flats.  The  pier  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  site 
had  been  completed  March  6,  1919.  For  further  develop- 
ment of  the  flats  the  Commission  recommends  "the 
acquisition,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  of  the  location, 
tracks  and  trackage  rights  and  other  privileges  of  the 
Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  Railroad  Company,'^ 
and  the  building  of  such  rail  connections  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  recommends  also  the  building  of  a  modern  grain 
elevator  on  the  Commonwealth  land  at  South  Boston. 
''Request  has  been  made  through  the  Governor's  budget 
for  the  estimated  expense"  of  these  and  other  improve- 
ments. 
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Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Division  of  Waterways  and  Public  Lands. 
Pages  143-231.  1920. 
The  division  in  its  first  report  has  little  to  record  except 
the  building  of  streets  and  tracks  on  the  Commonwealth 
land  soifth  of  Summer  street  and  the  completion  of  a  con- 
tract for  fining  flats  at  South  and  East  Boston.    A  good 
deal  of  dredging  was  done  in  the  Mystic  River  and  new 
harbor  lines  were  established,  as  a  basis  for  future  im- 
provements, in  Chelsea  Creek  and  Mystic  River. 

Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
7  pages.  January  6,  1920. 
This  Commission  was  established  in  1919  with  authority 
^Ho  take  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  suitable  to  develop 
and  increase  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
Commonwealth."  Its  first  report,  which  is  largely  con- 
fined to  a  statement  of  general  principles,  advances  the 
unusual  idea  that  ^Hhe  critical  and  destructive  discussion 
of  its  facilities  and  possibilities  which  has  originated  in 
Boston  itself"  has  injured  the  city.  This  ^'destructive 
advertising"  had  the  effect  of  prejudicing  shippers  against 
the  use  of  the  port.  It  must  be  combated  and  superseded 
by  remedial  measures.  Some  emphasis  is  laid  on  ''freight 
solicitation"  and  "an  aggressive  movement  to  influence 
the  flow  of  freight  through  the  port."  The  Commission 
has  published  nothing  further,  though  it  has  brought 
about  the  appointment  of  similar  commissions  in  the 
other  New  England  states.  Under  the  auspices  of  these 
six  commissions  and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Wilham  J.  Cunningham,  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Problem  of 
Railroad  Consolidation  in  New  England"  was  pubUshed 
in  1922.    An  epitome  of  this  pamphlet  is  presented  later. 
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Report  of  Special   Commission  Relative  to  Rail 
Connections  in  East  Boston. 
8  pages.    March  8,  1921. 

A  special  Commission,  consisting  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Utilities  and  the  Supervisor  of  Administration,  had 
been  directed  to  investigate  and  report  on  ways  and  means 
fcr  making  connections  between  the  Commonwealth  fiats 
in  East  Boston  and  the  hues  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
and  Boston  and  Maine  roads. 

Such  connections,  the  Commission  found,  were  "the 
backbone  of  any  plan"  for  the  development  of  the  flats. 
The  essential  difficulty  was  the  location  of  the  two  Hues 
in  the  middle  of  the  district  with  the  Boston,  Revere 
Beach  and  Lynn  Railroad,  useless  for  commercial  purposes, 
running  between  them  and  the  flats.  The  Commission 
ccnsidered  several  plans  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Com^niission  on  Waterways  and  Public  Lands  and 
presented  two,  with  a  statement  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each.  Route  one,  estimated  to  cost 
SI, 943, 183,  would  give  direct  connection  with  both  rail- 
roads, but  would  displace  a  good  many  residences  and  cut 
off  open  water  from  Wood  Island  Park.  Route  two  gave 
direct  connection  only  with,  the  Boston  and  Albany  road 
but  disturbed  no  buildings,  the  construction  being  largely 
on  unused  flats  or  recently  filled  areas.  Its  estimated 
cost  would  be  §1,678,105. 

The  Commission  did  not  definitely  approve  any  par- 
ticular plan,  but  suggested  that,  if  the  Boston,  Revere 
Beach  and  Lynn  road  should  be  carried  through  a  tunnel 
under  the  harbor,  a  connection  by  either  route  could  be 
made  at  a  substantial  saving,  as  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
was  made  necessary  by  the  requirement  to  avoid  crossing 
that  road  at  grade.  A  practical  solution  seemed  to  be 
the  construction  of  a  temporary  connection,  crossing  the 
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Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  tracks  at  grade,  and  thus  gaining 
time  for  further  study  of  the  commercial  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  passenger  problem  developing  on  the 
Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  road. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Division  of  Waterways  and  Public  Lands. 
Pages  159-207.  1921. 

In  conformity  wdth  the  suggestion  offered  in  the  last 
report,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Divisi  n  of  Water- 
ways and  Pubhc  Lands  to  acquire  a  right  of  way  and  con- 
struct a  railroad  from  the  Boston  and  Albany  road,  near 
Prescott  street,  across  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and 
Lynn  tracks  to  the  Commonwealth  Flats  beyond  Jeffries 
Point,  with  a  provision  that  no  trains  should  be  operated 
except  between  midnight  and  six  o^clock  in  the  morning. 
It  was  expected  that  this  track  w^ould  be  built  in  1922. 

The  New  Haven  r  )ad  washed  to  extend  its  yard  by  filling 
in  a  portion  of  South  Bay.  The  harbor  lines  were  changed 
to  permit  this  and  a  license  was  issued  to  the  road  to  fill 
to  the  new  line.  As  much  of  the  filling  would  be  done  on 
Commonwealth  Flats,  the  road  deeded  to  the  Common- 
wealth in  exchange  for  the  area  acquired  a  tract  of  land 
bordering  on  the  channel  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Division  of  Waterways  and  Public  Lands. 
Pages  96-139.  1922. 
The  important  event  recorded  in  this  report  was  the 
lease,  given  on  June  29,  1922,  in  accordance  with  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  to  the  United  States,  permitting  it  to 
use  as  an  aircraft  landing  field  an  area  forming  part  of  the 
Commonw^ealth  Flats  at  East  Boston.    The  rental  w^as 
fixed  at  $1  per  year,  with  the  privilege  of  annual  renewal 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.    The  Commonwealth  laid  out 
the  field  and  erected  the  hangars.    The  cost  of  this  work 
exceeded  the  appropriation  by  nearly  $10,000  but  the 
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Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  raised  and  contributed 
this  amount.  On  October  13,  1922,  a  permit  was  granted 
to  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard  to  erect  two  bar- 
rack buildings  adjoining  the  hangars,  for  use  by  the 
101st  Observation  Squadron. 

The  location  of  the  airport,  which  is  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  newly  made  land,  was  such  as  not  to  interfere 
Avith  the  prospective  use  of  the  remainder,  nor  did  its 
construction  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  work  of  reclama- 
tion. A  large  amount  of  filling  and  of  channeling  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  central  basin  had  been  done  dur- 
ing the  year.  About  120  acres  were  already  filled  and  110 
acres  would  be  added  between  the  dikes  and  bulkheads. 
A  contract  had  been  let  for  the  building  of  a  track,  about 
3,000  feet  long,  across  the  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  Rail- 
road, connecting  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  with 
the  flats.  This  track  would  probably  be  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1923. 

At  South  Boston  the  federal  government  had  begun 
the  release  to  the  Commonwealth  of  its  army  stores  and 
the  railroad  yard  which  it  had  built  north  of  Summer 
street  for  use  during  the  war. 

The  Peoblem  of  Raileoad  Consolidation  in  New 

England. 

Prepared  by  the  Joint  New  England  Commission  on 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  with  the  Co-opera- 
tion of  William  J.  Cunningham  of  Harvard  University. 
23  pages.  1922. 
This  pamphlet  offers  a  clear,  compact  presentation  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  Esch-Cummins  Act  of  1920, 
especially  in  the  clauses  providing  for  an  increase  of  rates 
and  for  a  tentative  consolidation  of  railroad  systems. 
It  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  report  of  Professor 
Ripley  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
alternative  plans  offered  by  that  Commission,  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  to  the  New  England  Governors, 
and  Mr.  John  E.  Oldham's  pamphlets.    ''It  is  not  in- 
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tended  as  a  brief  for  any  particular  plan.  It  aims  to 
treat  the  outstanding  features  in  an  objective  and  unprej- 
udiced manner,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  assisted  in 
reaching  his  own  conclusions,  or  guided  in  his  search  for 
further  information." 

Professor  Cunningham  first  directs  attention  to  the 
fundamental  principle  recognized  in  the  Esch-Cummins 
Act,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
establi&h  railroad  rates  yielding,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a 
reasonable  return  upon  the  value  of  the  properties.  With 
this  enactment  the  punitive  attitude  of  the  Government 
toward  the  railroads  disappeared  and  a  cooperative 
attitude  replaced  it.  The  Commission  in  1922  fixed,  as  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return,  6  per  cent,  of  which  one  half  of 
1  per  cent  was  to  be  used  for  improvements  chargeable  to 
capital  account.  Earnings  over  6  per  cent  were  to  be 
divided  equally  with  the  government,  which  from  this 
excess  may  make  loans  to  indigent  carriers. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  6  per  cent  return  it  was  neces- 
sary to  increase  rates.  The  problem  of  the  weak  roads 
came  to  the  front  and  the  New  England  roads  fell  into 
this  class.  To  escape  an  increase  of  rates  which  would 
have  been  burdensome  to  the  New  England  industries, 
these  roads  were  grouped  with  other  Eastern  roads  in  an 
Eastern  District. 

The  proposed  consolidation  of  roads  is  a  form  of  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  of  the  weak  roads.  The  combina- 
tions are  to  be  so  made  that  the  various  systems  shall  have 
fairly  equal  earning  power.  The  consolidations  are  not 
compulsory  and  there  is  no  guarantee  of  the  6  per  cent 
or  other  rate  of  return  to  any  road  or  system. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  published,  as  it 
was  required  to  do,  a  tentative  plan  of  consolidations. 
The  recommendations  of  Professor  Ripley  for  a  New 
England  system,  his  trunk  line  plan,  and  the  Commission's 
three  alternatives  have  already  been  described.*  The 
Commission  states  in  its  report  that  the  alternatives  have 

*  In  the  abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ■ 
under  "Publications  of  the  Federal  Government." 
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been  presented  'Svith  a  view  to  developing  the  situation 
upon  hearing.'^  Professor  Cunningham  considers  all  these 
plans,  as  well  as  the  entirely  distinct  plan  of  Mr.  Oldham. 
He  points  out  that  "the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  general  ideas  (trunk  lines  vs.  New  England  group) 
hinges  upon  the  factor  of  finance.  .  .  .  The  great 
weight  of  argument  on  other  aspects  of  the  problem 
unquestionably  supports  the  New  England  group  plan. 
The  strong  argument  for  trunk  line  affiliation  is  that  the 
greater  resources  of  the  stronger  outside  lines  may  be 
used  to  bolster  up  the  financial  weakness  of  the  New 
England  carriers. The  New  England  plan  requires 
state  subsidy  or  substantial  investments  by  New  England 
business  men''  and  neither  of  these  proposals  "is  likely 
to  find  favor." 

Summing  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
two  theories,  Professor  Cunmngham  states  that  '^on  the 
side  of  the  trunk  line  plan  the  outstanding  advantage  is 
financial.  It  would  insure  a  scale  of  rates  which  .  .  . 
would  be  uniform  throughout  the  entire  eastern  district. 
It  would  also  bring  about  a  closer  union  between  New 
England  and  central  territory."  The  main  objections  to 
it  are  "the  possibility  of  curtailment  in  service,  restrictions 
in  routes,  loss  of  favorable  differentials,  and  absentee 
management  which  might  discriminate  against  New  Eng- 
land." The  advantages  of  the  New  England  group  plan 
are  "the  preservation  of  competitive  rates  and  service,  the 
unhampered  freedom  of  all  gateways,  the  removal  of 
danger  to  the  northern  route  differentials,  and  local 
control  of  railroads.  .  .  .  Such  a  solution  would  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  aspirations  of  the  New  England 
ports  and  with  the  need  for  further  development  of  coast- 
wise boat  service.  The  better  bargaining  power  of  a 
united  New  England  system  should  prove  effective  in 
renewed  negotiations  with  the  trunk  lines  for  more 
favorable  divisions."  Against  these  advantages  he  placed 
^'the  vitally  important  factor  of  finance  and  of  cost  of 
operation.  New  England  railroads  cannot  be  rehabiU- 
tated    .    .    .    without  large  additional  investments  and 
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more  operating  revenue."  The  operating  cost  per.  ton 
mile  is  higher  in  New  England  on  account  of  greater 
cost  of  fuel,  shorter  hauls  and  higher  proportional  terminal 
costs.  If  the  New  England  roads  are  segregated  into  a 
system  of  their  own,  there  will  always  be  the  danger  that 
a  New  England  zone  will  be  created  and  that  higher  rates 
will  be  required  of  New  England  freight." 

Of  Mr.  Oldham's  'ingenious  financial  device"  for  a 
holding  company  to  provide  joint  control  by  the  trunk 
lines,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  ''the  individ- 
uality of  the  New  England  roads  as  local  institutions," 
he  states  that  it  'Svould  be  less  objectionable  than  control 
of  respective  parts  of  the  New  England  system  by  single 
trunk  lines."  Nevertheless,  ''the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  New  England  would  be  subject  to  control  from 
the  outside,  the  plan  requires  complicated  and  extensive 
readjustments  .  .  and  there  are  doubts  as  to  its 
legal  soundness." 

Professor  Cunningham,  who  wrote  before  the  Joint 
Committee  had  submitted  its  report,  does  not  in  this 
pamphlet  commit  himself  to  any  particular  plan,  but 
concludes  with  the  impressive  warning  that  "on  the 
proper  solution  of  this  problem  depends  the  future  pros- 
perity of  New  England." 

Report  of  the  Joint  New  England  Railroad  Com- 
mittee TO  THE  Governors  of  the  New  England 
States.    A  Railroad  Policy  for  New  England. 

Two  volumes.    Volume  I,  334  pages.    Volume  II,  23  maps. 

June,  1923. 

(Privately  printed.  Placed  here  for  convenience.) 
A  committee  of  thirty  members,  five  from  each  of  the 
New  England  states,  appointed  by  the  Governors  thereof, 
prepared  this  report,  with  the  assistance  of  experts.  It 
embodies  the  result  of  nearly  a  year  of  study  and  was  the 
principal  basis  of  discussion  at  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Boston  in  September, 
1923.    The  report  is  not  unanimous,  as  the  Maine  and 
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New  Hampshire  committees  and  one  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  committee  express  varying  degrees  of 
dissent.  Endorsements  and  rebuttals  of  its  conclusions 
have  been  issued  in  different  quarters,  but  the  grave 
importance  to  New  England  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  issues  raised  and  the  value  and  authority  of  the  data 
assembled  are  admitted  by  its  most  strenuous  opponents. 
Prominent  among  the  Massachusetts  members  of  the 
Committee  favoring  the  plan  was  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow. 

The  report  states  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  New 
England  roads,  about  two  thirds  of  it  in  the  form  of  bonds, 
amounts  to  nearly  81,000,000,000.  The  gross  annual 
earnings  are  nearly  $300,000,000.  The  loaded  inbound 
cars  are  more  than  double  the  loaded  outbound  cars.  The 
increase  in  freight  miles  and  passenger  miles  is  less  than 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Both  freight  and  passenger 
business  have  shown  an  absolute  decline  since  1920.  The 
percentage  of  passenger  traffic  to  total  traffic  is  high. 

In  the  study  that  follows  of  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  the  New  England  roads  the  report  pays  tribute  to 
''the  unsparing  devotion  and  great  courage"  of  their 
executives,  who  have  had  ''a  lonely  struggle  against 
heavy  odds."  It  finds  that  the  New  Haven  road,  though 
the  passenger  service  is  profitable  and  on  the  whole  well 
conducted,  shows  poorly  in  the  movement  of  cars,  in  net 
ton  miles  per  car  day,  in  its  embargo  policies  and  in  ''per 
diem"  car  payments  to  other  roads.  Its  financial  em- 
barrassments, which  are  a  clog  upon  all  attempts  at 
progress,  date  back  to  the  attempt  of  its  former  manage- 
ment, starting  in  1902,  to  control  most  of  the  railroads  in 
New  England,  besides  trolley  lines  and  coastwise  steam- 
ships. It  acquired  enormous  properties  at  high  prices,  the 
book  value  of  the  acquisitions  to  1915  being  $400,000,000. 
About  1913  a  recession  began.  This  was  due  in  part  to 
motor  car  competition,  rising  costs  and  wages,  and  sta- 
tionary or  nearly  stationary  rates  and  fares.  The  losses 
written  off  amount  to  $53,000,000  and  there  are  other 
losses,  very  large  but  hard  to  estimate.  It  has  received 
loans,  to  the  amount  of  about  $90,000,000,  from  the  United 
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States  Government.  For  four  years  it  has  had  an  annual 
deficit.  The  net  income  decreased  nearly  $20,000,000 
between  1912  and  1922.  An  enormous  indebtedness  will 
soon  mature,  especially  in  1925  and  1930,  and  immediate 
restoration  of  credit  is  imperative.  The  road  needs  a 
reduction  in  its  car  per  diem  costs,  its  costs  of  maintenance 
and  its  fixed  charges,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  its 
division  of  freight  revenue  with  connecting  lines  or  in  other 
sources  of  revenue. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  road  has  evolved  from  the 
combination  of  160  or  more  small  roads.  Its  physical 
condition  is  fair,  though  the  Boston  freight  terminals  need 
improvement.  As  the  northern  New  England  states  grow 
very  slowly,  there  is  little  hope  for  increase  of  traffic 
unless  export  business  can  be  obtained  from  Canada. 
The  road  has  paid  no  dividends  on  its  common  stock  since 
1913.    A  substantial  deficit  was  considered  hkely  for  1923. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  road,  controlled  by  the  New 
York  Central,  is  found  to  have  a  heavy  freight  business, 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  through  passenger  business  to  the  West.  Its  operation 
reveals  a  comparatively  high  standard  of  efficiency.  The 
Maine  Central  and  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  lines  are 
well  managed.  The  Grand  Trunk  subsidiaries,  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  and  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  lines,  have 
high  potential  value.  The  Rutland  road  i^-  in  good 
condition. 

When  it  comes  to  the  application  of  remedies  to  this 
critical  situation,  the  Committee  does  not  agree  with 
Professor  Ripley's  view  that,  if  union  with  trunk  lines  is 
held  to  be  desirable,  the  New  Haven  road  should  be 
grouped  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system.  It  gives 
reasons  why  the  consolidation  should  be  rather  with  the 
Pennsylvania  system  and  cites  the  presidents  of  both  the 
outside  railroads  in  opposition  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
plan.  It  also  prefers  a  consolidation  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  with  the  New  York  Central  rather  than  with  the 
Erie  system  or  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
since  each  of  the  last  two  combinations  would  be  a  union 
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of  weak  with  weak.  But  the  Committee  agrees  with 
Professor  Ripley  that  the  union  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, while  it  would  add  financial  strength,  would  result  in 
closing  the  Canadian  gateways,  which  receive  and  deliver 
large  amounts  of  freight,  are  not  congested  by  coal  cars  or 
delayed  by  the  necessity  of  passing  through  great  cities, 
and  afford  a  reasonably  short  route  to  Chicago.  The 
northern  routes  are  essential  to  New  England  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
could  control  the  New  York  Central  in  its  probable  efforts 
to  divert  their  traffic  to  its  own  lines.  Consolidation 
would  endanger  not  only  the  northern  differential  routes 
but  those  to  the  Middle  West  and  Southwest,  and  even  the 
traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

''So  far  at  least  as  the  welfare  of  New  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  only  argument  that  has  been  put  forward  with 
any  emphasis  in  favor  of  trunk  line  consolidation  has 
been  the  financial  argument."  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Committee,  which  definitely  decides  in  favor  of  a 
New  England  system,  with  the  Boston  and  Albany,  Cen- 
tral Vermont,  the  Grand  Trunk  line  to  Portland  and  a 
small  mileage  of  Canadian  Pacific  excluded.  There  should 
be  joint  ownership  wdth  the  New  York  Central  of  the 
Rutland  road.  The  system  is  substantially,  though  not 
exactly,  ''Plan  No.  7  —  New  England,"  as  outlined  in 
the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
follows  in  the  main  Professor  Ripley's  original  recommen- 
dation. Since  the  financial  objections  are  serious,  the 
weight  of  the  report  and  its  main  constructive  features 
are  found  in  its  plan  for  financial  rehabilitation  of  the 
weak  New  England  fines. 

There  are  two  ways  of  providing  for  support  of  the 
weaker  roads  by  the  stronger.  One  is  through  consoHda- 
tion  with  trunk  fines,  which  New  England  does  not  want; 
the  other  is  through  a  revised  division  of  rates,  which 
accompfishes  the  same  result,  is  equally  legal  and  has 
recently  been  put  into  effect  for  the  benefit  of  the  New 
England  roads.  A  New  England  system  would  compare 
favorably  with  others  in  mileage  and  revenues,  whereas,  if 
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the  chief  New  England  Unes  were  added  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  Central  systems,  as  proposed,  the 
result  would  be  two  disproportionately  large  and  unwieldy 
combinations,  which  would  receive  27  per  cent  of  the 
gross  railroad  revenue  of  the  country. 

How,  then,  to  restore  financially  the  New  England  roads 
is  the  crucial  question  to  which  the  Committee  addresses 
itself.  In  the  New  Haven  it  had  found  enormous  obhga- 
tions,  maturing  at  an  early  date,  and  large  operating 
deficits.  A  receivership  seems  imminent  unless  some  plan 
of  co-operative  rehabilitation  is  devised.  To  this  end  the 
Committee  would  enlist  the  efforts  of  all  interested  par- 
ties, including  the  state  government,  the  stockholders, 
the  bondholders,  the  shippers  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Allowing  for  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  a  year  in 
freight  traffic  and  3  per  cent  in  passenger  traffic,  with 
$4,000,000  a  year  spent  for  equipment,  wages  and  rates 
maintained  at  the  present  level,  a  new  embargo  policy  and 
a  more  rapid  movement  of  cars,  the  Committee  estimates 
that  in  1925  the  earnings  of  the  New  Haven  road  will  be 
as  follows: 


But  the  net  earnings,  according  to  accepted  railroad 
doctrine,  must  average  about  twice  the  fixed  charges. 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  reduce  the  fixed  charges, 
amounting  in  this  table  to  three  fourths  of  the  net  earnings. 

The  Committee  proposes  the  following  readjustments: 

1.  The  bondholders  should  submit  to  a  cut  of 
$76,000,000  in  their  securities,  accepting  a  new  5  per  cent 
first  preferred  stock,  cumulative  from  January  1,  1927,  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  bonds  sacrificed,  or,  in  the  case 
of  6  and  7  per  cent  bonds,  to  20  per  cent  more.  This 
would  reduce  the  annual  fixed  charges  by  $3,640,000. 

2.  The  stockholders  should  be  asked  to  come  forward, 


Gross  

Net,  without  fixed  charges  . 
Fixed  charges 

Surplus  


$143,232,000 
29,155,000 
21,640,000 
7,515,000 
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as  they  did  in  the  successful  Atchinson  reorganization  of 
1893,  and  raise  $15,000,000  by  purchase  of  common  stock 
at  the  market  value,  under  special  authority  from  the 
Legislature.  This  could  be  used  for  the  retirement  of 
outstanding  bonds  and,  if  so  used,  would  effect  a  further 
reduction  in  fixed  charges  of  $750,000. 

3.  The  three  states,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  should  agree  to  return  to  the  road  any 
taxes  needed  to  make  good  a  deficit.  The  taxes  in  these 
states  for  1922  were  $3,569,000.  It  is  considered  prob- 
able that  the  guarantee  of  this  amount  will  cost  the 
states  nothing  in  the  majority  of  years  but  it  will  enor- 
mously improve  the  credit  of  the  road.  To  protect  their 
interests  the  states  should  have  control  of  the  road  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  exercising  this  control  through  a 
board  of  five  paid  trustees,  who  should  be  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  executive  officers.  During  three  years  no 
dividends  should  be  paid  and  for  seven  years  afterwards 
half  dividends  only,  except  for  the  preferred  stock  which 
represents  the  surrender  of  bonds. 

State  participation,  the  Committee  argues,  though  "a, 
bold  step,''  is  ^^an  essential  part  of  the  plan."  It  has 
precedents  in  Massachusetts  history  and  the  huge  state 
highway  expenditures  of  today  afford  a  parallel.  The  New 
England  states  are  spending  $23,000,000  a  year  for  roads, 
of  which  less  than  half  is  returned  in  motor  fees.  In 
Massachusetts  alone  the  cities  and  towns  spend  an  addi- 
tional $25,000,000.  If  the  motor  business  is  subsidized, 
there  can  be  no  sound  objection  to  a  provisional  guarantee 
for  the  railroad  business,  its  much  more  necessary  com- 
petitor. The  report  states  further,  as  a  reason  for  state 
Qo-operation,  that  the  New  England  savings  banks,  always 
an  object  of  special  concern  to  the  state  governments, 
hold  $100,000,000  of  New  Haven  and  Boston  and  Maine 
securities. 

4.  The  shippers  are  asked  to  do  their  share  by  accept- 
ing an  increased  charge  for  demurrage. 

5.  The  federal  government  might  well  refund  its 
war  loan  into  long-term  bonds  and  accept  a  reduction  of 
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interest  from  6  to  4  per  cent.  This  would  effect  an  an- 
nual saving  to  the  road  of  $1,770,000. 

6.  The  holders  of  the  European  loan,  of  which  some 
$24,431,000  mature  in  1925,  should  receive  30  per  cent  in 
cash,  40  per  cent  in  preferred  stock,  and  30  per  cent  in  6 
per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds,  maturing  in  1937. 

The  net  result  of  these  and  other  restorative  measures 
would  be  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  the  fixed 
charges  and  increase  the  ratio  thereto  of  the  net  earnings. 

A  similar  examination  of  the  finances  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  road  discloses  similar  requirements  and  similar 
possibilities.  While  there  are  differences  in  the  treatment 
of  the  security  holders  in  the  two  roads,  the  plan  for  the 
Boston  and  Maine  retains  the  cardinal  features  of  the 
proposed  New  Haven  reorganization.  It  contemplates 
control  for  ten  years  by  a  board  of  trustees  representing 
the  three  northern  states,  a  guarantee  of  return  of  taxes, 
if  necessary,  and  an  extension  of  the  term  of  maturity  of 
bonds. 

The  conclusions  emphasize  the  inadequate  service  now 
rendered  by  the  two  chief  New  England  roads,  the  impera- 
tive need  of  radical  measures  for  the  restoration  of  their 
credit,  and  the  dangers  of  consolidation  with  trunk  lines. 

A  chapter  of  special  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
as  well  as  of  the  entire  state  and  section,  is  that  devoted 
to  ^'New  England  Port  Development."  The  Committee 
point  out  that  nearly  all  of  New  England  is  a  coastal 
region.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants  live 
within  50  miles  of  the  sea  and  the  movement  of  freight 
through  its  water  gateways,  26,158,000  tons  in  1921, 
nearly  equals  the  movement  by  rail  of  31,500,000  tons. 
The  Panama  Canal  has  brought  this  section  nearer,  on 
the  basis  of  comparative  cost  of  transportation,  to  the 
Pacific  coast  than  the  Middle  West  is  and  its  opportunities 
are  not  likely  to  be  neglected.  With  the  enlargement  of 
the  Welland  Canal  standard  grain  barges  will  soon  be 
able  to  reach  Oswego  and  smaller  vessels  can  proceed  as 
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far  as  Ogdensburg.  Both  these  ports  have  good  rail  con- 
nections with  Boston  and  should  feed  the  elevators  in  this 
city  with  the  grain  much  needed  to  make  cargoes  for 
outbound  vessels. 

To  round  out  its  studies,  the  Committee  engaged  an  ex- 
pert, Mr.  Frederick  W.  Cowie  of  Montreal,  to  visit  Boston, 
Portland,  Providence  and  New  London,  the  ocean  gate- 
ways of  New  England.    The  result  of  his  examination  of 
the  port  of  Boston  is  embodied  in  a  plan  for  a  waterfront 
belt  line,  of  which  an  excellent  map  and  a  sectional  dia- 
gram are  given,  but  unfortunately  no  estimates  of  the 
cost.    Mr.  Cowie's  plan  provides  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Atlantic  avenue  waterfront,  with  its  ancient  wharves  and 
narrow  shps,  known  to  generations  of  Bostonians.  He 
proposes  that  the  docks  shall  be  filled  solid  to  the  end  of 
the  piers,  presenting  a  uniform  front  somewhat  like  the 
quays  in  European  seaports.     A  double-track  railroad, 
four-track  in  parts,  shall  then  skirt  the  shore  line  of  the 
inner  harbor  from  the  Army  Base  to  th^  Grand  Junction 
terminal  in  East  Boston.    It  will  cross  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel by  a  new  bridge  north  of  Northern  avenue,  run  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  present  piers  on  Atlantic  avenue  and 
Commercial  street,  cross  to  Charlestown  by  another  new 
bridge  east  of  Charlestown  Bridge,  reach  the  rail  heads  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  at  its  Hoosac  Docks,  proceed  thence 
on  a  raised  structure  by  another  new  bridge  to  East  Bos- 
ton.   Here  it  will  follow  the  western  waterfront,  where 
large  piers  and  docks  can  be  built,  and  will  connect  with 
the  East  Boston  freight  yards  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  Boston  and  Albany  Railroads. 

A  wide  new  motor  roadway  is  to  be  constructed  over  the 
railroad,  feeding  into  the  second  stories  of  receiving  and 
collecting  warehouses,  which  would  have  switch,  connec- 
tions with  the  belt  line  below.  The  warehouses  lining  the 
tracks  of  this  marginal  belt  line,  the  elevated  motor  road, 
the  interlinking  of  all  the  steamship  and  railroad  terminals 
of  the  port,  form  an  enticing  picture,  which,  if  realized, 
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would  go  far  to  contract  our  three  separate  ports''  into 
one  and  thus  solve  the  problem  on  which  so  many  have 
exercised  their  ingenuity. 

The  Committee  goes  a  step  further  and  suggests  that  all 
the  railroads  entering  Boston  be  taken  over  by  a  terminal 
company,  backed  by  state  credit.  The  antiquated  freight 
yards  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  could  then  be  modernized. 
The  purchase  from  the  railroads  of  their  Boston  terminal 
property  would  give  each  of  them  ready  funds  which 
could  be  applied  to  capital  needs  elsewhere. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  a  consolidated  New  England 
system,  such  as  the  Committee  favors,  both  the  Cowie 
plan,  which  the  Committee  does  not  specifically  endorse, 
and  the  proposed  unification  of  terminals  in  Boston  could 
be  more  easily  carried  out.  In  a  sense,  they  are  logical 
corollaries  of  the  New  England  group  plan.  Under  that 
plan  there  could  no  longer  be  three  distinct  ports  in 
Boston  Harbor,  since  there  would  no  longer  be  three 
separate  railroads. 
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Annual  Report  of  Surveying  Department. 
41  pages.    Map.  1893. 

The  ingenious  mind  of  the  city  surveyor  of  this  period, 
Pierre  Humbert,  after  having  apphed  itself  courageously 
to  the  simplification  of  the  street  maze  of  Boston,*  passed 
in  the  following  year  to  the  study  of  ''the  commercial 
problem,"  which,  he  says,  ^'has  for  years  been  allowed 
to  drift,  unaided  by  any  fostering  action  on  the  part  of 
the  municipality."  On  the  first  page  of  the  text  proper 
of  his  report  for  1893  we  meet  the  words,  relief  from 
congestion,"  which  is  the  essence  of  every  remedial  measure 
that  has  since  been  contrived.  He  also  presents  a  very 
early  instance  of  the  use  of  the  phrase,  ''Greater  Boston," 
and  would  familiarize  the  public  with  the  conception 
underlying  it  by  printing  a  new  official  map,  displaying 
the  whole  harbor  and  the  metropolitan  district,  with  the 
political  city  as  a  mere  core,  or  nucleus,  of  the  larger  unit. 
Metropolitan  Boston,  he  finds,  requires  ''modern  port 
developments"  in  order  to  "knit  its  integral  parts  into  a 
homogeneous  whole."  The  actual  condition  of  the  harbor 
is  such  that  "Boston  has  no  system  of  docks  capable  of 
conveniently,  expeditiously  or  economically  loading,  un- 
loading or  repairing  a  fleet  of  modern  ocean  steamers." 

Observing  that  the  North  and  South  Stations,  the 
market  district,  the  financial  centre  and  the  Back  Bay  are 
all  on  made  land,  he  urges  the  filling  in  of  South  Bay  as  a 
manufacturing  district  and  drafts  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
extension  of  streets  from  the  South  End  across  the  re- 
claimed area  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  another  of 
our  all  too  numerous  local  labyrinths.  He  notes  the 
great  disadvantage  under  which  the  South  Boston  flats 
rest  "of  a  lack  of  connection  by  railroad  with  the  north- 
western territory  tributary  to  Boston."    The  bad  location 

*  See  under  "Metropolitan  Highways,"  his  annual  report  for  1892. 
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of  the  railroads  in  East  Boston  does  not  escape  his  atten- 
tion and  the  hindrance  it  presents  to  proper  development 
of  the  waterfront.  Reclaraation  in  this  section  was 
at  that  time  largely  in  private  hands.  Instancing  San 
Francisco,  where  public  ownership  already  obtained  and 
had  proved  itself  profitable,  he  urges  a  readjustment  of 
the  harbor  lines,  a  relocation  of  the  railroads  and  develop- 
ment and  public  ownership  of  the  flats  in  this  territory, 
which,  he  declares,  is  as  essential  to  the  city  as  air  to  the 
human  body.  Boston  should  not  neglect  her  oppor- 
tunities, which  are  those  of  'Hhe  best  natural  harbor  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard." 

Petition  in  Favor  of  Public  Docks. 
Presented  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Common  Council  on 
November  15,  1894.    10  pages. 
This  petition,  signed  by  more  than  seven  hundred  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  Boston,  prayed  ^'the  Honorable 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  to  petition  the  next  General 
Court  for  such  legislation  as  will  permit  the  establishment 
of  public  docks  in  Boston  Harbor."    Although  the  peti- 
tion called  to  witness  ''the  example  of  New  York  and  other 
cities,  both  at  home  and  abroad,"  it  was  several  years 
before  a  public  dock  was  built  and  many  years  before  it 
was  put  to  any  practical  use.    Official  opinion,  on  the 
whole,  adverse  at  this  period,  moved  forward  slowly  to 
even  a  partial  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  the  Boston  mer- 
chants of  1894. 

Report  of  Joint  Special  Committee,  Boston  City 
Council,  on  Improvement  of  Docks  and  Wharves. 

10  pages.  Plan.  1894. 
A  joint  committee  of  the  City  Council,  appointed  at 
about  this  time,  studied  the  subject  of  waterfront  im- 
provement and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  the 
signers  of  the  petition.  Its  members  learned  that  there 
was  no  public  department,  state  or  municipal,  having 
supervision  of  the  docks  and  wharves  and  that  information 
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concerning  them  was  obtainable  only  from  the  proprietors 
and  dependent  on  their  good  will.  Reviewing  the  history 
of  foreign  cities,  Hke  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and 
Glasgow,  they  found  that  these  ports  had  been  successfully 
developed  by  the  efforts  of  the  public  authorities.  San 
Francisco  as  early  as  1863  and  New  York  in  1870  had 
undertaken  to  supersede  the  policy  of  unrestricted  private 
ownership.  The  Committee  stated,  as  its  general  posi- 
tion, that  "it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  the  full  development  of  the  com- 
mercial possibihties  of  the  city,"  and  advocated  "the 
prompt  and  energetic  application  and  use  of  the  credit  of 
Boston  in  forwarding  such  enterprises  to  completion." 

It  deemed  it  'inadvisable  to  remodel  the  ancient  docks 
of  the  city,"  and  submitted  a  plan  for  the  construction  of 
piers,  warehouses,  grain  elevators  and  railroad  yards  in 
East  Boston.    The  piers,  eight  in  number,  were  to  be  1,200 
feet  long,  150  to  400  feet  wide,  with  slips  200  to  300  feet 
wide  betw^een  them.    Two  dry  docks  were  included  in  the 
scheme  and  the  city  surveyor  and  street  commissioners 
I    drew  up  a  plan  for  the  elevation  of  the  tracks  of  the 
.    Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  Railroad.    The  Com- 
I    mittee  recommended  an  order,  which  was  finally  passed, 
I    'Hhat  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  petition  the  General  Court 
at  its  next  session  for  such  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  a  modern  dock  system, 
under  pubhc  ownership,  in  Boston  Harbor."    For  the 
attitude  of  the  state  authorities  toward  this  proposition 
one  must  refer  back  to  the  report  of  the  State  Board  on 
Docks  and  Terminal  Facilities,  published  in  1897. 

Message   of  Mayok  Relative  to   Additional  and 
Improved  Dock  Facilities  in  Boston  Harbor. 
October  22,  1906. 
In  1906  Mayor  Fitzgerald  revived  interest  in  the  water- 
front as  a  municipal  problem  by  appointing  a  preliminary 
Waterfront  Commission  of  seven  members.    In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  City  Council,  notifying  that  body  of  the 
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appointment  of  this  Commission,  the  Mayor  referred  to 
the  conditions  affecting  the  export  business  as  threatening 
to  become  less  favorable  to  Boston  —  a  prophecy  which 
time  has  certainly  justified  —  and  suggested  three  prin- 
cipal fields  of  inquiry  for  the  new  Commission.  The  first 
concerned  the  use  of  the  waterfront  by  municipal  depart- 
ments and  called  for  a  thorough  survey  of  this  subject  in 
its  various  aspects,  specified  by  the  Mayor.  The  second 
embraced  the  general  subject  of  maritime  development 
and  the  possibility  of  action  by  the  city  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  state  and  federal  governments.  The  third 
opened  up  the  issue  of  municipal  ownership,  with  New 
York  serving  as  an  example  and,  perhaps,  an  inspiration. 

Report  of  Preliminary  Waterfront  Commission, 
Transmitted  by  Mayor  Fitzgerald. 
6  pages.  November  29,  1907. 
After  a  year  of  study  the  Commission  reported  its  find- 
ings. In  Boston  it  found  a  lack  of  piers  sufficiently  large 
and  well  equipped  to  attract  modern  vessels.  Track  con- 
nections were  poor,  as  were  the  lighterage  facilities  and  the 
methods  of  handling  freight.  There  was  need  of  a  large 
commercial  dry  dock  and  of  ^'a  permanent  board  or  com- 
mission, under  either  public  or  private  authority,  or  both," 
to  have  supervision  over  the  maritime  business  of  the  city. 
It  urged  the  city  government  to  take  steps  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  board  and  the  Mayor,  in  trans- 
mitting the  report,  called  for  serious  consideration  of  this 
suggestion. 

A  feature  of  the  report  is  the  comparison  of  Boston 
with  other  cities  in  which  the  public  authorities,  or  in 
England  the  harbor  trusts,  have  spent  large  sums  on  water- 
front development.  Hamburg  in  25  years  had  spent 
$64,000,000,  Antwerp  $53,000,000  and  the  plans  under  way 
in  Liverpool  called  for  an  expenditure  of  $186,000,000. 
New  York  derived  an  income  of  $4,000,000  from  the 
rental  of  its  piers.  In  every  instance  the  expenditure  of 
these  enormous  sums  had  proved  profitable  and  had  bene- 
fited the  community. 
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South  American  Trade  for  Boston  and  New  England. 
By  Carlos  A.  Gardiner,  U.  S.  N.,  retired.  Published  by 
the  Boston  Industrial  Development  Board. 
20  pages.  December,  1914. 
Mayor  Curley  in  1914  established  the  Boston  Industrial 
Development  Board  (which  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  Boston  Industrial  Development  Company)  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  commerce  and  industry.  The  Board 
was  active  in  its  efforts  to  attract  industries  to  Boston  and 
gave  particular,  attention  to  the  fish  business,  newly  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  location  at  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  6. 
In  the  course  of  its  activities,  it  published  a  series  of 
pamphlets,  two  of  which  were  designed  to  guide  Boston 
merchants  in  their  attempts  to  reach  out  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, while  the  third,  entitled  Things  to  Know  about  the 
Industrial,  Commercial,  Social  and  Civic  Centre  of  New 
England,"  was  a  descriptive  booklet  of  nine  pages.  Its 
chairman,  John  N.  Cole,  also  delivered  an  address  on 
^'Boston's  Transportation  Needs"  before  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  ^'Metropolitan  Transportation." 

The  essence  of  this  pamphlet  is  found  in  its  author's 
suggestion  that  American  merchants  establish  combined 
agencies  in  the  principal  South  American  cities.  Each 
agency  should  represent  several  closely  allied  fields  of 
manufacture  and  should  be  carefully  organized,  with 
Spanish-speaking  agents.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  local 
I  needs  and  preferences  and  of  the  ways  of  the  inhabitants 
is  necessary  if  America  is  to  obtain  its  share  of  the  exports 
to  South  America  against  the  competition  of  the  estab- 
lished foreign  houses. 

Russian  Trade  and  New  England. 
Prepared  by  Edmund  Noble.    Published  by  the  Boston 
Industrial  Development  Board. 
90  pages.    March,  1915. 
This  pamphlet  was  compiled  by  a  well-known  American 
journalist  and  author  who  has  a  wide  knowledge  of 
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Russian  problems,  with  the  advice  and  co-operation  of 
former  Governor  Cmlis  Guild,  who  had  been  ambassador 
to  Russia.  It  gives  a  practical  and  detailed  account  of 
Russian  trade  with  the  United  States  at  the  period  and 
outlines  its  possibilities  of  development,  with  especial 
reference  to  Boston  and  New  England.  The  bulk  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  articles  and  statements  by  various 
persons,  including  consuls  and  other  diplomats,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  steamship  agents,  and  representatives  of 
Russian  chambers  of  commerce.  As  a  guide  to  Russian 
needs  and  opportunities,  it  might  have  had  considerable 
value  if  war  and  revolution  had  not  checked  normal 
intercourse  between  Russia  and  the  outside  world. 
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The  Buying  and  Handling  of  Steam  Coal. 
48  pages.    Maps.  1909. 

The  material  in  this  study  is  by  no  means  all  out  of 
date,  though  the  prices  and  the  figures  of  consumption 
have  changed  since  it  was  published.  The  industries  of 
New  England  are  still  dependent  to  a  great  degree  on 
coal  for  motive  power.  In  1908  the  consumption  was 
24,000,000  long  tons,  of  which  4,390,000  tons  were  for  the 
railroads.  Over  a  third  was  anthracite  and  more  than  two- 
fifths  came  by  all-rail  routes.  The  cost  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  was  $30,000,000,  to  the  consumers  $100,000,000. 
Transportation,  in  other  words,  added  $70,000,000.  The 
handicap  which  New  England  must  overcome  on  account 
of  her  distance  from  the  coal  fields  is  measured  by  these 
figures,  with  their  obvious  implications.  The  pamphlet 
shows  the  all-rail  and  tide-water  rates  on  bituminous  coal 
to  different  points  in  New  England,  as  a  guide  to  the 
consumer  in  placing  orders.  It  describes  in  detail  the 
methods  of  transportation  and  handling  and  suggests 
possible  improvements  and  economical  practices.  The 
need  of  buying  on  standard  specifications  is  emphasized, 
and  the  importance  of  careful  analysis  of  the  ingredients 
—  carbon,  ash,  sulphur,  volatile  matter,  moisture  and 
even  slate  and  shale  —  which  are  found  in  varying  per- 
centages in  different  grades  of  coal.  There  are  data  on 
types  of  vessel,  unloading  facihties  and  the  constituents 
of  coal  from  different  districts,  besides  maps  of  the  Appala- 
chian coal  fields  and  all-rail  and  tide-water  coal  rate  maps 
of  New  England. 

Later  maps  of  the  coal  fields  will  be  found  in  Volume  II 
of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  New  England  Railroad  Com- 
mittee and  other  valuable  material  of  recent  date  in  the 
Report  for  1923  of  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Neces- 
saries of  Life. 
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The  Future  of  the  New  England  Farm.  Agricul- 
ture AND  Fruit  Growing  in  New  England. 
16  pages.  1909. 
In  manufacturing,  the  New  England  producer  labors 
under  many  disadvantages.    In  agriculture  he  has  the 
advantage  of  nearness  to  the  raw  materials  and  to  the 
market.    He  also  has  cheaper  land  in  great  abundance, 
sufficient  in  Massachusetts  for  a  crop  six  times  as  large  as 
the  present  crop.    Yet  New  England  buys  western  apples 
of  inferior  flavor  and  ships  its  own  apples  abroad.  Scien- 
tific methods  of  cultivation  and  marketing  are  needed  — 
fertilization,  spraying,  picking,  sorting,  packing  and  cor- 
rect accounting. 

Some  Opportunities  for  Industrial  Education  in 

Boston. 
1911. 

This  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  courses  offered  about  a 
dozen  years  ago  in  our  numerous  public  and  semi-public 
industrial  and  technical  schools.  It  was  prepared  for  an 
Industrial  and  Educational  Exposition  conducted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Investigation  and  Analysis  of  the  Production,  Trans- 
portation, Inspection  and  Distribution  of  Milk 
AND  Cream  in  New  England. 

64  pages.  Map.  1915. 
This  is  the  first  of  three  studies  of  the  milk  question 
made  by  or  for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  made  '^at  the  request  of 
the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association,  an  organi- 
zation of  about  2,000  farmers,"  and  is  an  attempt  to  as- 
certain why  dairying,  which  ''should  naturally  be  the 
largest  single  branch  of  New  England  agriculture,"  is 
withdrawing  from  Massachusetts  into  ''districts  more  and 
more  remote."  It  is  written  broadly,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  with  the 
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dealer,  or  middleman,  as  a  necessary  factor.  Sixteen 
hearings  were  held  throughout  New  England.  The  Com- 
mittee, assisted  by  experts,  studied  the  cost  of  production; 
methods  and  cost  of  delivery  to  the  creamery  or  car;  proc- 
esses, pasteurizing,  bottling,  canning;  distribution,  meth- 
ods of  buying,  prices ;  railroad  rates ;  the  leased-car  system, 
with  its  resulting  monopoly  of  territory  by  particular 
dealers;  the  use  of  condensed  milk;  the  effects  of  competi- 
tion among  dealers;  the  lack  of  standards  and  accurate 
grading;  the  efficiency  of  inspection  by  state  and  city 
officials. 

Its  recommendations  include : 

1.  The  grading  and  labeling  of  milk  and  cream. 

2.  The  establishment  of  country  receiving  stations. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  leased-car  system. 

4.  Advertisement  of  the  food  value  of  milk  and 
its  derivatives. 

5.  Improvements  in  farming  and  dairying  opera- 
tion with  a  better  system  of  cost  accounting. 

6.  Changes  leading  to  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  city  distribution. 

The  map  of  New  England  and  Quebec,  showing  sources 
of  supply,  still  gives  a  correct  general  conception  of  the 
milk-producing  districts  in  this  vicinity. 

Grading  and  Labeling  of  Milk  and  Cream. 
24  pages.    Photographs.    Diagrams.  1916. 

Over  50,000  copies  of  the  previous  report,  known  as  the 
Milk  Report,  had  been  circulated  in  a  year,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  abolition  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  the  leased-car  system.  The 
beginnings  of  a  campaign  were  under  way  for  advertising 
the  food  value  of  milk  and  its  derivatives.  The  Committee 
on  Agriculture  then  proceeded  to  develop  in  detail  a  plan 
for  the  grading  and  labeling  of  milk  and  cream,  which  was 
the  first  recommendation  of  the  Milk  Report. 

Grading  and  labeling  have  been  required  by  law  in  New 
York  City  since  1913  but  are  practically  unknown  in  New 
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England.  Labeling  should  show  the  sanitary  condition, 
as  tested  by  bacterial  count,  the  cream  or  butter  fat 
content,  and  the  age.  The  bacterial  count  determines  the 
danger  in  using,  cream  content  practically  indicates 
the  food  value,  and  the  age  is  an  item  that  influences, 
though  it  does  not  always  determine,  the  quality.  The 
consumer  in  buying  graded  milk  pays  for  the  value  re- 
ceived, and  not  for  a  meaningless  trade  name.  A  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  grading  by  bacterial 
count  and  by  cream  content.  The  former  is  a  matter  for 
licensing  and  regulation  by  boards  of  health.  The  latter  is 
merely  a  commercial  question,  as  there  is  no  injury  to  the 
purchaser  in  buying  thin  milk,  provided  he  is  not  deceived 
as  to  its  quality. 

Incidentally  the  pamphlet  holds  that  the  law  should  be 
changed  to  permit  the  standardization  of  milk  and  cream, 
that  is,  the  addition  of  sufficient  cream  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  legal  standards.  It  describes  the  processes 
by  which  bacteria  are  counted  and  butter  fat  is  measured 
and  offers  many  practical  suggestions. 

While  milk  and  cream  in  Boston  are  not  yet  labeled, 
they  are  obliged  to  conform  to  statutory  standards  as  to 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  and  solids,  and  the  Boston 
Health  Department  publishes  periodical  statements  of 
the  bacterial  count  and  the  cream  and  solid  contents  of 
samples  of  milk  taken  from  all  the  dealers  in  the  city. 
The  result  has  been  a  gratifying  improvement  in  both 
richness  and  cleanliness. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine.    What  It  Has 
Been  and  What  It  Ought  To  Be. 
23  pages.    About  1916. 
This  pamphlet  was  prepared  for  the  Chamber  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine.    Its  argument 
runs  in  favor  of  government  assistance  along  the  following 
steps. 

American  coastwise  shipping,  protected  by  law,  was  in 
1914  a   flourishing  industry.    The   tonnage   of  vessels 
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engaged  in  that  trade  was  7,000,000.  American  shipping 
in  the  overseas  trade,  which  ought  to  exceed  the  other, 
barely  topped  1,000,000  tons.  A  century  earlier  the  figure 
was  almost  the  same.  There  has  been  no  actual  progress 
in  our  ocean  shipping  and  the  relative  decline  has  been 
enormous.  In  1810  we  carried  91.5  per  cent  of  our  own 
commerce,  in  1914  only  8.6  per  cent.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion this  country  gave  a  10  per  cent  tariff  preference  to 
goods  carried  in  American  bottoms  and  American  shipping 
throve  mightily,  especially  in  Boston  and  Salem.  Against 
the  protests  of  merchants  and  ship-owners  this  preference 
was  gradually  withdrawn.  The  British  then  subsidized 
their  steamships,  but,  as  the  Americans  did  the  same,  the 
American  merchant  marine  held  its  own  until  1855.  The 
mail  subsidies  were  withdrawn  at  about  that  time  and 
American  shipping  declined.  The  British-built  cruisers 
in  the  Civil  War  hastened  the  retirement  of  the  American 
flag  from  ocean  commerce.  After  the  war  there  was  a 
spurt  of  revival  but  the  decline  soon  set  in  again  and 
continued  steadily  until  the  minimum  of  725,000  tons 
was  reached  in  1898.  In  1891  a  cautious  mail  subsidy 
induced  a  slight  return  of  ocean  shipbuilding.  A  free  ship 
experiment  was  also  tried. 

The  pamphlet  holds  that  subsidies  should  be  granted, 
sufficient  to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  operation 
between  American  and  foreign  vessels.  Mail  subsidies 
also  are  needed  and  there  should  be  a  federal  shipping 
board,  but  government  ownership  and  operation  are  not 
desirable.  Marine  insurance  should  be  developed  here 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  ^^an  American  inspection, 
survey  and  classification  service.'^  Discriminations  prac- 
tised by  powerful  foreign  insurance  authorities  may 
easily  prejudice  the  American  marine. 

The  plea  for  subsidies  is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
an  American  merchant  fleet  is  necessary  to  our  com- 
mercial security  and  military  defense.  Its  operation 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  national  industry,  as  it  is  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Japan.  There  is  a 
summary  of  foreign  subsidies  and  indirect  methods  of 
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assistance  to  shipping,  and  a  table  showing  the  tonnage  of 
American  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  and  the  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  trade  carried  in  American  vessels  from 
1789  to  1914. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.    A  Summary  of 
THE  Activities  of  the  Chamber. 
75  pages.  1916. 

A  subtitle  describes  this  publication  as  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  committees  of  the  Chamber,  their  personnel 
and  their  plan  of  work  for  the  year  1916-17.  Some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  organization  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  it  had  in  this  year  about  forty  committees  at 
work  on  its  schedule  of  problems,  many  of  which  called 
for  a  high  degree  of  expert  knowledge.  The  number  of 
memberp  giving  their  time  to  this  community  service  was 
several  hundred,  and  among  them  were  and  are  found 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  business  and 
professional  life  of  the  metropolitan  city. 

A  list  of  the  principal  committees  with  a  description  of 
their  activities  will  be  found  under  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Committees. 

The  Milk  Question  in  New  England.    An  Investi- 
gation OF  THE  Cost  of  Producing  Milk  in  New 
England  and  its  Distribution  in  Boston. 
57  pages.  1917. 
Again  in  1917  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  assisted 
by  experts,  addressed  itself  to  the  milk  question,  this  time 
to  the  specific  problem  of  costs  and  prices.  Conditions, 
bad  in  1915,  when  the  first  pamphlet  was  issued,  were 
worse  in  1917  on  account  of  the  war.    Grain  was  high, 
labor  scarce,  and  prices  were  not  remunerative.  The 
farmers  had  begun  to  sell  their  herds  for  slaughter.  This 
procedure,  if  not  checked,  would  have  resulted  in  sky- 
rocketing the  price  of  a  food  commodity  for  which  the 
people  of  Boston  were  spending  $15,000,000  a  year. 
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The  Committee  made  far-reaching  and  rigidly  itemized 
investigations  of  the  cost  of  production,  including  the 
factors  of  feed,  labor,  depreciation,  housing,  handling  and 
many  others;  of  the  return  to  the  producer;  and  of  the 
cost  of  distribution,  not  only  for  whole  milk,  but  for 
cream,  butter  and  the  other  milk  derivatives. 

The  recommendations  are  specific  and  constructive. 
Nine  apply  to  milk  producers,  ten  to  dealers,  and  nine 
more  to  consumers.  The  Committee  does  not  definitely 
recommend  a  co-operative  dehvery  system,  which  has 
often  been  suggested  to  save  duplication  of  routes.  The 
most  important  recommendation  is  the  plan  for  caring  for 
surplus  milk  by  prorating  the  shrinkage  and  fixing  pay- 
ments for  whole  milk,  cream  and  butter  separately,  of 
which  the  annual  report  of  the  Chamber  for  1918-19  says 
that  ''it  is  the  greatest  single  contribution  to  the  milk 
business  in  years. 

Final  Report  on  Boston's  Port  War  Facilities. 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Port  War 
Facilities  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
October  1,  1918. 
This  document  was  the  fruit  of  a  request  addressed  to 
Mayor  Peters  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Port  and  Harbor 
Facilities  Commission  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  asking  for  complete  information  in  regard  to  the 
commercial  facilities  of  the  harbor.  By  the  Mayor  it  was 
referred  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  appointed  a 
committee  to  compile  the  desired  information.  The  en- 
gineering data  were  secured  and  prepared  by  the  firm  of 
Fay,  Spofford  and  Thorndike,  designers  of  the  Army 
Supply  Base.  The  accommodations  of  the  port  —  its 
berthing  space,  pier  equipment,  storage  capacity,  railroad, 
towage,  lighterage  and  fuel  facilities,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  information  besides  —  are  set  forth  in  a  summar- 
ized statement,  accompanied  by  explanatory  and  expati- 
atory  details  in  the  appendices.  It  is  a  typewritten 
volume,  not  accessible  in  a  printed  form. 
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Committee  on  Agriculture.    What  It  has  Done  and 
What  It  Proposes  to  Do. 
8  pages.  1919-1920. 

Starting  with  the  statement  that  ^^wage  earners  in  New 
England  must  pay  from  35  to  40  per  cent  more  for  food 
than  working  men  in  the  Middle  West  and  South/'  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  outlines  its  plan  for  reducing 
this  handicap  and  bringing  about  a  better  balance  between 
the  manufacturing  and  food  producing  industries  of  this 
section,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  population  and  its 
means  of  subsistence.  Among  the  subjects  to  which  it 
has  already  given  its  attention  are  the  milk  and  apple 
industries,  the  supply  of  farm  help,  banking  facilities,  a 
simple  account  book  for  fa^^mers  (^'very  generally  used 
throughout  New  England and  the  promotion  of  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Federation.  Those  that  it 
proposes  to  study  include  the  sheep  industry,  the  market- 
ing problem,  the  introduction  of  improved  farm  machinery, 
the  possibiUties  of  partnership  between  business  men  and 
farmers,  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  others  no  less  pressing 
and  practical.  Figures  are  presented,  showing  the  de- 
chne  of  the  rural  towns  and  the  decrease  in  farm  land 
under  cultivation  and  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  and 
of  sheep,  and  the  warning  of  an  authority,  ^'unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  rehabilitate  New  England  agriculture, 
just  so  surely  will  New  England  industry  and  other  busi- 
ness be  unable  to  compete  with  the  sections  where  food  is 
more  readily  obtainable,"  is  quoted  in  support  of  the 
crusade  which  the  Committee  is  conducting.  Two  brief 
items  will  disclose  the  conditions  which  those  must  com- 
bat who  would  restore  New  England  farming  to  its  former 
position  or  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  agriculture  of  a 
much  more  ancient  country. 

Sheep  in  New  England  decreased  from  4,000,000  in 
1840  to  430,672  in  1910." 

^'If  New  England  had  as  many  sheep  per  acre  as  the 
British  Isles  had  before  the  war,  we  should  be  raising 
15,000,000  sheep." 
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Directory  of  Agricultural  and  Affiliated 
Organizations. 
39  pages.  1921. 
^^This  directory  brings  together  for  the  first  time  in  one 
publication  the  names  of  the  agricultural  and  affiUated 
organizations  of  New  England."    The  classification  is  by 
states  and  there  is  some  general  information.    The  book 
is  of  value  to  business  men  as  well  as  to  farmers. 


Boston:  An  Old  City  With  New  Opportunities. 
64  pages.    Illustrations.    Maps.  1922. 

More  than  one  of  the  official  reports  on  the  state  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  Boston  urged  that  proper 
publicity  be  given  to  the  advantages  that  the  city  has  to 
offer.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  undertaken  to 
supply  this  demand  by  issuing  a  booklet,  crowded  with 
authentic  information,  which  contains  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  commercial  and  industrial  facilities  of  Boston, 
its  production  in  special  fields,  and  its  manifold  advan- 
tages as  a  place  for  residence,  study,  business  and  labor. 
Five  pages  are  filled  with  a  classified  list,  showing  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  occupations  of  the  people  of  Greater 
Boston,  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  six  New  England 
States  and  the  United  States.  A  skeleton  map  shows  a 
population  of  about  4,000,000  in  the  fifty-mile  zone  about 
the  city.  One  learns  facts  about  Boston  as  ''the  greatest 
wool  market  of  the  United  States,"  'Hhe  most  up-to-date 
fish  port  in  the  United  States,"  and  ''one  of  the  three 
great  rubber  manufacturing  centers  of  America."  One 
learns  also  of  the  great  variety  of  products  manufactured 
here,  testifying  to  the  versatility  and  adaptability  of  the 
citizens.  Much  of  the  material  in  this  booklet,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Affairs,  would  be  an  impressive  revelation  even  to  well- 
informed  Bostonians. 
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Why  Go  West,  Young  Man? 
A  Reprint  of  Two  Articles  in  ^'Current  Affairs,"  January  30, 

and  February  6,  1922,  Prepared  by  Lawrence  A. 

Bevan  and  James  P.  Heaton. 

4  pages.  1922. 
Persons  who  ask  why  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
should  maintain  an  Agricultural  Bureau  and  devote  so 
much  time  to  farming  interests  will  find  their  curiosity 
satisfied  in  this  pamphlet.  The  New  England  farmer  is  a 
substantial  and  reliable  customer  of  the  Boston  supply 
houses  and  his  prosperity  naturally  affects  the  volume 
of  his  orders.  The  farms  of  New  England  represent  an 
investment  of  $100,000,000  in  the  single  item  of 
machinery.  In  1919  they  paid  $69,000,000  for  feed, 
$18,000,000  for  fertihzer,  and  $50,000,000  for  labor,  and 
Boston  has  100  dealers  in  hay,  grain,  flour  and  feed,  besides 
others  who  deal  in  agricultural  implements  and  all  sorts 
of  farm  and  garden  supplies  and  an  abundance  of  casual 
labor.  From  a  less  mercantile  point  of  view  the  150,000 
New  England  farms,  producing  over  half  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  crops,  are  a  valuable  source  of  food  supply  to  our 
compact  population.  In  quantity  production  of  staple 
crops  they  can  hardly  compare  with  their  western  com- 
petitors, but  in  quality  and  diversification  and  in  many 
appetizing  and  nourishing  specialties  they  more  than  hold 
their  own.  Today  New  England  farmers  are  better 
off  than  in  any  other  section,"  largely,  of  course,  because 
of  the  large  consuming  centres  near  at  hand.  The  authors 
of  this  article  offer  abundant  reasons  why  not  only  the 
commercial  organizations  of  Boston  but  the  state  and  its 
educational  institutions  and  the  public  they  serve  should 
interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  New  England 
farmers,  members  of  the  most  necessary  class  in  society, 
the  ultimate  producers. 
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The  New  England  Exporter. 
By  Harry  R.  Tosdal,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Marketing, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Har- 
vard University.    Published  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
130  pages.  1922. 
This  book  is  intended  to  stimulate  American  foreign 
trade  and  particularly  New  England  shipments  through 
the  port  of  Boston.    It  does  so  by  placing  the  widest 
amount  of  information  as  to  commercial  methods  and 
policies  at  the  service  of  the  New  England  trader.  One 
feature  is  a  typical  plan  of  campaign  for  a  large  exporting 
company,  aiming  to  distribute  its  products  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth.    The  advantages  of  Boston  as  a  ship- 
ping point  for  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  even  for 
points  west  of  Buffalo,  are  presented  in  an  effort  to  con- 
centrate New  England  shipments  at  their  natural  gate- 
way, instead  of  permitting  so  large  a  percentage  of  them 
to  escape  to  New  York.    A  list  of  the  chapter  heads  .suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  contents  of  the  volume.  They 
embrace : 

The  New  England  Business  Man  and  Foreign 
Trade  —  Fundamentals. 

Organizing  for  Foreign  Trade. 
Selling  the  Foreign  Buyer. 
Delivering  the  Export  Order. 
Export  Credits  and  Financing. 
New  England  and  the  Import  Trade. 
Appendices : 

A.  —  The  History  of  an  Export  Order.  Docu- 

mentation. 

B.  —  A  Typical  Import  Order  and  How  it  is 

Handled. 

As  these  titles  show,  the  work  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
text-book,  written  by  an  expert,  in  the  technical  side  of 
foreign  trading.  Each  chapter  contains  a  fist  of  pubhca- 
tions,  including  periodicals,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
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which  it  treats.  Underlying  all  the  instructive  material 
presented  is  the  implied  principle,  which  our  merchants 
must  adopt  if  they  are  to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals, 
that  system,  accuracy  and  thoroughness  are  as  necessary 
in  modern  business  as  they  are  in  the  experimental  sciences. 

New  England's  Industrial  Leadership. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Affairs. 

32  pages.  Map.  Charts.  Tables.  1923. 
The  authors  of  this  pamphlet  meet  the  pessimists  who 
foresee  a  decline  for  this  section  by  comparing  the  produc- 
tion of  New  England  with  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
in  1914  and  1919.  Northern  New  England  is  separated 
from  the  region  of  more  intensive  industrial  development. 
Several  tests  are  taken,  such  as  the  value  of  products,  the 
value  added  by  manufacture,  capital  investment,  volume 
of  horsepower  and  the  number  of  plants  and  of  workers. 
Measured  in  value  of  products,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
New  England,  especially  in  Southern  New  England, 
approaches  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  surpasses 
that  of  New  York  and  Illinois.  It  is  obvious,  the  pamphlet 
says,  that  our  proportion  of  the  production  of  forty-eight 
states  cannot  be  as  large  as  when  there  were  only  thirteen 
or  thirty,  but  this  diminishing  ratio  furnishes  no  reasonable 
ground  for  discouragement.  Studies  are  made  of  the  great 
staple  industries,  cotton,  wool,  leather  goods,  rubber, 
paper  and  wood  pulp  and  others;  and  there  is  an  analysis 
of  conditions  in  each  of  the  six  states  and  in  Metropolitan 
Boston.  A  most  impressive  exhibit  is  a  two-page  chart, 
showing  twenty  small  maps  of  the  United  States.  On 
each  of  these  a  map  of  Massachusetts  is  inserted,  drawn 
on  a  scale  proportioned  to  its  percentage  of  the  total 
production  of  the  country  in  an  industry  in  w^hich  it  led 
the  nation  in  1919.  The  percentages  vary  from  13.3  in 
saws  to  70.6  in  shoe  findings  and  78.9  in  shoe  machinery. 

Basing  their  confidence  on  the  tenacious  character  of 
the  people  and  the  still  untapped  water  power  that  will 
some  day  replace  more  expensive  fuels,  the  authors  predict 
that  New  England  will  continue  to  develop  and  will  hold 
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its  leadership  in  spite  of  increasing  competition.  Their 
pamphlet  is  similar  in  tone,  as  in  title,  to  Mr.  Orra  L. 
Stone's  ''New  England's  Industrial  Future,"  but  the 
difference  in  treatment  makes  each  work  supplementary 
to  the  other.  They  should  both  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
one  desiring  recent  information  and  authoritative  handling 
of  the  subject. 

Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Brief 
FOR  Complainants  (Maritime  Association  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Others)  vs, 
Ann    Arbor    Railroad    Company  and  Others. 
Clark  and  LaRoe,  Attorneys. 
339  pages.    Charts.    Graphs.    February  12,  1923. 
To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  general  subject  of 
differential  rates  and  the  particular  influence  of  the  port 
differentials  on  the  commerce  of  Boston  this  brief,  with 
the  oral  arguments,  which  are  separately  printed,  may  be 
recommended  as  the  most  exhaustive  study  yet  made  of 
these  complicated  questions.    The  case  is  known  as  the 
''New  England  Port  Differential  Case."    The  brief  was 
prepared  by  Edgar  E.  Clark,  a  former  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Wilbur  LaRoe,  Jr., 
attorneys  for  the  complainants. 

In  form  it  is  a  complaint  against  some  seventy- five 
specified  railroad  companies  for"  violations  of  Section  1  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  the  establishment  of 
unjust  and  unreasonable  rates,  resulting  in  undue  preju- 
dice to  the  New  England  ports,  and  a  prayer  for  relief 
from  these  harmful  discriminations.  The  petitioners  in- 
clude six  commercial  bodies,  representing  the  various  sec- 
tions of  New  England,  besides  the  Maritime  Association 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  assisted 
through  its  manager,  Frank  S.  Davis,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  case. 

Starting  from  a  basis  that  was  purposely  made  as  broad 
as  possible,  the  document  enters  at  once  on  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  and  practice  of  differential  rates. 
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It  considers  the  origin  of  these  rates,  the  principles  govern- 
ing them,  their  effect  on  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
nation,  as  well  as  of  New  England,  and  their  present 
status  in  the  light  of  recent  legislation.  More  than  a 
hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  abstracts  of  the  evidence 
presented  at  the  hearings  and  the  magnitude  of  the  issues 
involved  appears  clearly  in  the  number  and  character  of 
the  witnesses  who  testified.  The  argument,  largely  based 
on  this  testimony,  occupies  nearly  two  hundred  pages. 

In  support  of  its  main  position  the  brief  i^  able  to  cite  a 
surprising  variety  of  business  interests.  These  include 
railroad  officials.  New  York  exporters,  spokesmen  for 
southern  commercial  associations,  and  representatives  of 
middle  western  shippers.  One  of  the  latter,  it  is  stated, 
''expresses  the  position  of  92  cities  of  the  Middle  West  and 
the  commercial  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  etc.,  of  those  cities.  Those  interests  are 
located  in  17  states."  The  question  is  obviously  one  of 
more  than  sectional  importance. 

The  brief  also  quotes  liberally  the  conclusions  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  Shipping  Board  on  the  adverse 
influence  of  the  port  differentials  upon  the  commerce  of 
Boston,  as  expressed  in  their  joint  publication,  ''The  Port 
of  Boston."*  "It  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  the  authors  de- 
clare, "to  take  into  consideration  such  an  important 
finding  made  by  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  and 
Section  500  of  the  Transportation  Act." 

Essentially  and  avowedly  the  promoters  of  this  move- 
ment are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Newport  News  and  Montreal, 
from  the  privileged  position  they  occupy  and  to  place  all 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  on  an  equal  basis  under  condi- 
tions of  free  competition.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  local 
New  England  movement.  It  might  even  be  called  a 
crusade  against  local  favoritism.    "Only  Baltimore,  Phila- 

*  See  under  "  Publications  of  the  Federal  Government "  in  this  compendium. 
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delphia  and  Virginia  port  interests/'  we  are  told,  ''have 
taken  the  position  that  the  port  differentials  should  be 
continued." 

The  principal  and  almost  the  sole  argument  offered  by 
these  beneficiaries  of  the  present  system  is  based  on  the 
distance  or  mileage  theory,  in  other  words  on  the  higher 
cost  of  service  for  the  longer  hauls.    But  the  advantage  of 
Philadelphia  over  New  York  in  shipments  from  Chicago 
is  only  seventy-eight  miles;  that  of  Baltimore  over  Phila- 
delphia only  thirty-four  miles.    Far  greater  differences 
are  ignored  in  numerous  instances  by  the  United  States 
authorities  and  by  the  railroads  themselves,  including 
those  that  serve  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.    Charts  and 
graphs  are  presented  to  prove  this  contention  and  an 
elaborate  analysis  is  made  of  the  rates  between  the  various 
ports  and  interior  points  of  origin  of  commerce.  The 
conclusion  is  reached  that,  with  the  exception  of  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  ''not  in  any  other  instance  on  any  rail- 
road of  the  United  States  is  distance  recognized  as  con- 
trolling in  determining  export  and  import  rates."    If  it 
were,  Boston  would  be  entitled  to  a  substantial  read- 
justment of  some  of  its  rates,  as  compared  with  St.  John, 
for  example,  and  New  Orleans.    The  rates  on  grain, 
which  are  of  supreme  importance  in  determining  the  flow 
of  this  sensitive  commodity,  "are  not  even  remotely 
related  to  a  distance  basis."    At  no  time  in  their  history, 
except  possibly  for  one  period  of  six  weeks,  "was  distance 
even  considered  in  the  construction  of  the  grain  rates." 
The  port  differential  is  "nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rebate 
to  a  community,"  and  as  such  is  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tions as  other  rebates.    The  practice  originated  in  railroad 
rate  wars  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  selfishness  of 
certain  cities  and  of  the  railroad  interests  identified  with 
them.    The  present  scheme  "has  no  foundation  in  law 
or  equity,"  and  was  never  intended  to  be  more  than  a 
temporary  expedient. 

The  remedy  lies  in  aboHtion  of  the  preferential  rates  all 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  "The 
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complaints  rest  upon  the  broad  proposition  that  these 
export  and  import  rates  should  be  equalized."  If  this  is 
not  done,  consistency  requires  that  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination because  of  distance  should  be  applied  to  all 
the  ports  and  not  to  a  small  group. 

The  brief  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  decline  of 
commerce  in  Boston  and  in  tracing  it,  on  the  testimony  of 
unimpeachable  witnesses,  directly  to  the  differential  handi- 
cap. The  export  grain  trade,  which  in  Boston  is  absolutely 
essential  in  order  to  provide  ballast  cargo,  has  all  but 
vanished.  The  splendid  facilities  of  the  port  are  used  to 
only  a  fraction  of  their  capacity.  The  three  grain  eleva- 
tors, with  a  storage  capacity  of  2,500,000  bushels,  are 
almost  empty.  While  Philadelphia  now  has  fifty-seven 
lines  of  steamers  with  scheduled  sailings  to  267  ports, 
Boston  ''has  today  no  adequate  ocean  freight  service,'' 
and  many  New  England  manufacturers  are  obliged  to 
ship  through  other  ports.  Export  and  import  trade  with 
the  West  is  chiefly  a  memory.  The  import  trade,  still 
respectable,  consists  largely  of  materials  intended  for 
consumption  in  the  New  England  industries.  Even  for 
the  Shipping  Board  Boston  is  ''not  on  the  map."  It  is 
"merely  a  port  of  call  for  much  of  its  foreign  freight." 
One  Cunard  steamer  with  a  dead  weight  capacity  of 
10,000  tons  had  to  leave  with  467  tons  of  cargo.  The 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  exporting  10,000  tons 
of  its  products  annually,  sends  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
this  total  through  Boston,  though  it  could  save  $200,000 
a  year  by  using  this  port  if  ocean  service  were  available. 
In  1921  out  of  nearly  30,000  tons  of  products  sent  out  by 
five  New  England  packing  houses,  two  of  them  located  in 
Boston,  only  6,000  tons  went  by  way  of  Boston.  Even 
imported  wood  pulp  used  in  the  mills  of  New  England 
moves  to  Philadelphia,  and  is  thence  distributed  to  New 
England  by  rail. 

In  the  meantime  the  port  of  Montreal,  open  only  seven 
months  in  the  year,  has  acquired  a  preponderant  share  of 
the  export  grain  trade.  "In  1921  half  of  the  wheat  and 
practically  all  of  the  corn  and  rye  exported  from  Montreal 
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was  of  United  States  origin.''  There  is  a  danger  that  in 
another  decade  this  Canadian  city  may  secure  ^^practi- 
cally all  the  export  grain  that  is  grown  in  the  United 
States.''  The  problem  of  rates,  then,  is  a  national  one, 
since  Montreal  owes  its  supremacy  in  a  measure  to  railroad 
differentials.  There  are  other  elements  entering  into  the 
problem  that  are  national  and  not  local  in  character.  The 
congestion  of  shipping  at  a  few  favored  ports  handicaps 
producers  in  their  attempts  to  develop  the  foreign  market, 
causing  delays  and  sometimes  injury  to  products,  partic- 
ularly corn.  In  time  of  peace  these  delays  impede  the 
transaction  of  business;  in  time  of  war  they  might  be 
fatal  to  the  success  of  overseas  operations. 

The  brief  maintains  that  a  more  equable  distribution  of 
the  export  business  among  the  various  ports  would  be 
attended  by  a  recovery  of  much  of  the  grain  trade  now 
lost  to  Montreal.  In  this  recovery  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia would  share  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  there 
would  be  no  serious  consequences  even  in  those  cities  if 
the  port  rates  were  equalized  all  along  the  coast. 

An  important  phase  of  the  argument  concerns  changes 
in  the  law  since  the  last  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  rendered.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  and  the  Transportation  Act  have  brought  the  Govern- 
ment itself  into  a  new  and  direct  relation  with  ocean  and 
rail  transportation.  Such  a  relation  would  be  intolerable 
if  it  implied  any  degree  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  par- 
ticular local  interests.  In  Mr.  LaRoe's  argument,  based 
upon  this  brief  and  reported  in  the  ^^Stenographers' 
Minutes,"  the  issue  is  said  to  be  ^'whether  the  United 
States  Government,  in  virtual  control  of  both  the  rail 
rates  and  the  ocean  rates,  may  select  two  ports  for  prefer- 
ential treatment  and  say  to  the  shippers  of  this  great 
nation  that  they  must  ship  through  these  two  ports  and 
if  they  ship  through  any  other  ports  they  must  pay  a 
penalty  for  doing  so."  On  the  other  hand  the  pleaders 
for  Boston  do  not  ask  for  anything  Hke  an  apportionment 
of  the  foreign  trade  among  the  ports.  They  claim  only 
fair  and  equal  conditions  in  the  belief  that  the  trade  would 
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distribute  itself  more  widely  and  evenly  than  now,  when 
much  of  it  is  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  differentials  into 
the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  channels. 

The  ocean  rates  have  also  changed  since  the  last  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  on  this  subject  was  rendered. 
Formerly  the  Commission  could  say  that  "the  export  rate 
to  Boston  is  not  in  reality  a  distinct  rate  at  all,  but  is  in 
essence  the  inland  division  of  a  through  rate  through  the 
port  to  foreign  ports, and  could  argue  that  the  lower 
ocean  rate  from  Boston  balanced  the  lower  rail  rates  to 
Baltimore  and  made  the  through  rates  substantially 
equal.  The  brief  offers  ample  testimony  to  prove  that  the 
ocean  rates,  especially  since  the  advent  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  have  been  made  equal  along  the  cost,  thus  defeat- 
ing completely  the  policy  of  equalized  through  rates,  which 
is  the  policy  for  which  the  complainants  contend. 

They  contend  also  that  the  present  policy  can  no  longer 
be  considered  experimental,  as  it  has  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  permit  a  definite  decision  as  to  its  results. 
The  effect  on  New  England  commerce  has  been  disastrous. 
The  country  as  a  whole  has  received  no  benefit  but  has,  on 
the  contrary,  lost  business  to  the  Canadian  ports.  The 
port  differentials,  then,  are  a  detriment  to  all  but  their 
local  beneficiaries  and  an  anachronism  that  should  be 
abolished. 

A  summary  in  fifty-two  paragraphs  epitomizes  the 
substance  of  this  able  statement.  The  material  through- 
out is  carefully  itemized  and  arranged  in  a  logical,  con- 
secutive manner,  with  an  abundance  of  specific  illustrations. 

Stenographers'  Minutes.  Before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  Final  Oral  Argu- 
ments. 

102  pages.    May  22,  23,  1923. 
In  these  arguments  Messrs.  Clark  and  LaRoe  are  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  objections  of  the  attorneys  representing 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  interests  besides  others  repre- 
senting southern  ports  and  railroads  and  the  ports  at 
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Hampton  Roads.  The  pleas,  answers  and  rebuttals 
cover  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  origin  of  the  differen- 
tials, the  distance  theory,  the  legal  bearing  of  ocean  and 
through  rates,  the  equalization  of  ocean  rates  since  the 
war,  the  grain  shipments  from  various  points  as  affected 
by  the  differentials,  the  justice  of  claims  based  on  geo- 
graphical location,  and  many  other  matters  at  issue. 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  claim  the  commerce  of  the 
differential  territory  ('the  nearer  Middle  West)  as  properly 
theirs  because  of  their  proximity  to  this  region  and  rest 
their  case  for  lower  rates,  as  compared  with  Boston,  on 
the  relative  cost  of  the  service  performed.  They  argue 
further  that  the  lower  rates  enjoyed  by  Montreal  are  due 
to  water  transportation,  which  is  cheaper  than  rail.  If 
the  rates  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  were  equalized,  as 
Boston  desires,  Montreal,  they  assert,  would  lose  little  of 
her  grain  trade  and  Boston  would  make  no  gain.  New 
York  would  simply  absorb  commerce  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  and  the  country  as  a  whole  would  stand  just 
where  it  did  before. 

The  attorneys  for  Boston  emphasize,  as  in  the  brief,  the 
changes  that  have  arisen  in  the  situation  since  the  earlier 
decisions  were  made.  The  rise  of  Montreal,  the  decline  of 
Boston,  the  equalization  of  the  ocean  rates,  making  the 
through  rates  unequal,  are  new^  factors.  So  are  the  re- 
cently enacted  laws,  which  impose  a  greater  responsibility 
on  the  Commission  and  clothe  them  with  greater  powers, 
especially  the  power  to  fix  minimum  rates.  They  insist 
that  the  Commission  is  ''dealing  with  a  national  rate 
structure"  and  not  with  particular  local  rivalries.  ^^I 
submit,"  says  Mr.  LaRoe,  ''that  the  only  intelUgent  way 
*  to  dispose  of  this  large  issue  is  to  bear  in  mind  the  whole 
situation  from  HaHfax  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  rates  are 
now  largely  equalized,  and  to  put  in  a  basis  of  rates  that 
will  be  fair  to  everybody  and  preferential  to  nobody." 

Consistently  with  this  broad  attitude,  the  complainants 
offer  no  definite  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  re- 
lief should  be  afforded  them  from  the  "undue  prejudice" 
which  they  allege  to  exist.    A  general  reduction  of  rates 
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to  the  Baltimore  level,  an  equalization  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  under  the  New  York  level,  are 
suggested  by  other  speakers  as  conceivable  policies  but  are 
not  urged  by  the  attorneys  for  Boston.  They  prefer  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  actual  conditions  and  the  principles  in- 
volved and  to  leave  the  details  of  the  readjustment  to  the 
Commission. 

Several  of  the  Commissioners  take  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion  and  their  questions  and  comments  serve  to 
bring  out  the  issues  and  to  clear  up  many  doubtful  points. 
Both  sides  of  the  question  are  keenly  and  ably  debated  in 
what  the  ^'Notice"  prefixed  to  the  document  describes  as 
''probably  the  most  complete  and  thorough  discussion  of 
the  port  differential  situation  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  rendered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of 
THE  Committees. 
When  the  Boston  Public  Library  finally  establishes  its 
business  men's  branch,  a  place  will  certainly  be  found  on 
an  accessible  shelf  for  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chamber. 
It  is  obviously  not  practicable  to  condense  them  all,  but 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  dated  May,  1917, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  page  from  the  record.  Reading 
it,  one  learns  that  the  Chamber  during  the  previous  year, 
besides  contributing  in  various  ways  to  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war  and  promoting  commercial  advancement  as  usual, 
had  interested  itself  in  the  following  questions : 
Retention  of  the  pneumatic  tube  service. 
A  campaign  for  fire  prevention,  having  as  its  par- 
ticular objects  the  speedy  installation  of  the  high 
pressure  service,  an  extension  of  the  building  Hmits, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  fire  prevention  commis- 
sioner for  Metropolitan  Boston. 
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The  abolition  of  the  leased-car  system  in  the  nailk 
business. 

The  diversion  of  cars  from  Washington  street. 

The  financial  rehabilitation  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company. 

The  training  of  young  men  for  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  service. 

A  state  budget  system. 

A  uniform  state  food  and  drug  law. 

Old  age  pensions. 

The  absorption  into  one  of  its  bureaus  of  the  work 
of  the  Boston  Industrial  Development  Company. 

The  Committees  now  report  separately.  Among  those 
whose  activities  are  of  broadest  scope  the  following  may 
be  mentioned,  with  their  special  functions,  as  described  in 
a  publication  of  the  Chamber: 

Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Affairs:  To  co- 
operate with  existing  establishments  to  bring  about  better 
management  methods;  to  bring  to  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land a  greater  volume  of  trade;  and  to  furnish  reliable  in- 
formation relating  to  industry  and  commerce. 

Transportation  Bureau:  To  protect  the  interests  of 
manufacturers,  wholesale  and  retail  houses  and  all  other 
New  England  concerns  affected  by  national  or  regional 
transportation  problems. 

Maritime  Association:  To  promote  the  maritime  inter- 
ests, increase  the  business  and  improve  the  facilities  of  the 
Port  of  Boston. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Trade:  To  hold  the  present  foreign 
trade  of  Boston  and  prepare  for  its  aggressive  extension. 

Agricultural  Bureau:  To  foster  profitable  farming  in 
New  England  and  to  bring  about  more  economical  and 
efficient  distribution  of  food  products. 

Retail  Trade  Board:  To  protect  and  serve  the  interests 
of  Boston  retail  merchants. 

Bureau  of  Civic  Affairs:  To  furnish  an  agency  through 
which  business  men  in  all  lines  can  act  collectively  in  the 
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protection  of  their  interests  upon  issues  arising  in  the 
federal,  state  and  municipal  governments. 

Bureau  of  Information  and  Investigation :  To  furnish  in- 
formation on  business  questions  and  on  governmental, 
civic,  social  and  miscellaneous  subjects  related  to  business. 

Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau:  To  develop  the  con- 
vention business  of  Boston  and  to  promote  the  tourist  in- 
dustry of  New  England. 

Americanization  Bureau:  To  interpret  America  and 
America's  form  of  government  to  the  immigrant  groups. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  consists  at  present  of  7,500 
resident  and  600  non-resident  members,  the  latter  residing 
in  all  parts  of  New  England. 
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PUBLICATIONS    OF    OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Conditions  of  Commercial  Success.    The  East 
Boston  Company. 
24  pages.    Maps.  1894. 

As  a  spur  to  the  indifference  of  Boston  on  the  subject 
of  waterfront  development,  the  East  Boston  Company  in- 
stances one,  after  another  of  the  successful  ports  that  have 
not  hesitated  to  invest  heavily  in  maritime  equipment. 
It  cites  Glasgow,  an  inland  manufacturing  town  on  a 
little  trickling  river,  which  it  has  deepened  and  widened 
vastly  in  the  determination  to  make  itself  one  of  the  great 
seaports  and  shipyards  of  the  earth;  Liverpool,  once  the 
foremost  of  slave-trading  centres,  ruined  by  emancipation 
but  revived  by  its  superb  ^Svet  docks";  Manchester  and 
its  canal;  Hamburg  and  its  elaborate  structure  of  com- 
mercial equipment  and  services;  New  York,  gradually 
since  1871  redeeming  its  waterfront  from  private  rapacity 
and  incompetence.  The  natural  advantages  of  Boston 
are  contrasted  with  its  miserably  inadequate,  divided  and 
dislocated  pier  system,  in  which  each  railroad  works  for 
itself  and  against  the  others. 

The  piers  at  South  Boston,  according  to  the  pamphlet, 
are  excellent  and  the  adjoining  land  would  be  valuable  for 
manufactures,  but  the  location  is  useless  for  foreign  com- 
merce. Modern  commerce  requires  the  closest  articula- 
tion betw^een  the  railroad  and  steamship  terminals.  The 
logical  place  for  development  is  East  Boston.  As  early  as 
1881  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  had  noted  this 
and  prepared  plans  for  a  development  there.  In  East 
Boston  are  found  all  the  necessary  elements,  shallow  fiats, 
extensive  and  easy  to  reclaim,  deep  water,  and  access 
from  the  only  railroads  that  tap  the  northern  territory 
properly  tributary  to  Boston.  The  pamphlet  urges  public 
construction  of  docks  and  piers,  by  the  state  or  the  city, 
and  public  management. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Municipal  Improvements  of 
THE  Boston  Society  of  Architects. 
29  pages.    Maps.    Plans.    Diagrams.  1907. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  work,  pubUshed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange,  the 
Master  Builders'  Association,  the  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ment League,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  a 
wider  circle  of  the  citizenship  entered  into  the  discussion 
of  the  plans  for  improvement  previously  put  forward  by  a 
comparatively  limited  number  of  experts  and  enthusiasts. 
It  was  at  once  a  manifestation  and  a  stimulus  of  the  new 
awakening.  It  is  not,  however,  in  any  sense  a  program. 
A  note  addressed  to  the  reader  cautions  him  that,  while 
the  book  is  printed  ^^as  an  interesting  study  of  subjects  of 
public  concern,"  the  suggestions  offered  ^'are  not  endorsed, 
approved  or  urged  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  or 
by  any  of  the  associations  who  have  joined  in  the  expense 
of  publishing"  it. 

The  work  comprises  fifteen  chapters  on  various  sub- 
jects, chiefly  street  improvements,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered under  ''Metropolitan  Highways."  There  is  also  a 
sketch  of  the  proposed  island  in  the  Charles.  The  last 
two  chapters  relate  to  commerce  and  industry.  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  ''Communication  by  Inland  Waterways"  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  flourishing  river  and  canal  traffic 
of  Germany  and  France  and  the  present  neglect  of  water- 
ways in  the  United  States.  A  revival  and  development 
of  water  transportation  is  suggested  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
more  costly  and  not  always  satisfactory  railroad  service. 
There  is  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal,  the  Merrimac  River  Canal,  the  Taunton  and  Fore 
River  Canal,  and  the  old  project  of  a  canal  to  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

The  chapter  on  "Improvement  of  the  Port  of  Boston'^ 
contains  views  and  plans  of  the  dock  improvements  in 
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foreign  cities  and  recites  the  benefits  to  commerce  which 
have  followed.  The  writer,  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Clark, 
believes  that  Boston  has  an  unrivalled  opportunity  along 
the  southern,  or  Old  Harbor,  front  of  South  Boston.  He 
advocates  taking  over  this  whole  district  and  building 
there  nine  piers,  averaging  a  mile  in  length  and  350  feet 
in  width,  with  docks  400  feet  wide.  To  pay  for  these  he 
would  fill  in  the  South  Bay,  just  over  Dorchester  Neck, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  channel  for  navigation.  The  dredg- 
ings  from  Old  Harbor  could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  sale  of  the  made  land  would  realize,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  $85,000,000,  or  more  than  double  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  whole  improvement,  which  would  include  a 
great  array  of  warehouses  and  other  structures.  Boston 
would  have,  for  less  than  nothing,  a  matchless  terminal, 
with  good  railroad  connections,  close  to  a  natural  deep 
water  channel.  The  chapter  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Baxter's  chapter  in  the  Report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Improvements  Commission  of  1909  and  both 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  later  developments. 

New  Boston. 

An  illustrated  monthly  published  by  Boston-1915,  May, 
1910,  to  November,  1911. 
The  Boston-1915  movement  represented  a  union  of  the 
same  forces,  meeting  for  the  same  purpose  of  community 
advancement,  as  the  Report  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Architects.  Its  attractive  magazine  contained  excellent 
articles,  often  written  by  experts,  on  Housing,  City  Plan- 
ning, Metropolitan  Unity,  the  Milk  Problem,  the  Charles 
River  Basin,  and  a  variety  of  similar  themes.  Some  of 
the  things  foreseen  and  advocated  by  these  men  of  vision 
have  come  to  pass.  If  the  date  set  for  the  consummation 
of  other  plans  was  premature,  that  is  only  an  added  ex- 
ample of  the  curious  law  of  retardation  which  seems  to 
govern  civic  progress  in  Boston.  Further  reference  will 
be  made  to  New  Boston  in  the  chapter,  ^'Abstracts  of 
Studies  on  Related  Subjects:^' 
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Reports  of  the  Boston  Industrial  Development 

Company. 
1914-15. 

This  company  was  formed  by  public-spirited  citizens 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  small 
merchants  with  loans.  It  is  not  the  same  as  the  Boston 
Industrial  Development  Board,  w^hich  was  a  municipal 
agency,  active  at  about  the  same  time.  About  1,000  ap- 
plications for  assistance  were  received  by  the  company 
and  loans  were  made  to  fifty-eight  applicants,  including 
dealers  in  silverw^are,  felt  hats,  women's  clothing,  gasolene 
engines  and  other  commodities.  The  company  finally  dis- 
solved with  an  estimated  loss  to  the  subscribers  of  $15,000. 
The  unused  portion  of  its  funds  was  transferred  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  be  applied  by  that  body  to  the 
original  purpose,  and  the  work  was  ultimately  taken  over 
by  the  Chamber's  Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Affairs. 

The  Port  of  Boston. 
Published  by  the  National  Shawmut  Bank. 
57  pages.    Charts.    Diagrams.  1916. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  foreign  market  from  a  banker's 
point  of  view.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  credit  infor- 
mation, relations  with  firms  in  foreign  countries  and  for- 
eign trade  as  an  outlet  for  surplus  products. 

While  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  from  the 
United  States  have  declined,  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  have  increased.  This  country  is  vitally  interested 
in  foreign  commerce  and  should  claim  its  share  of  the 
carrying  trade..  The  war  gave  us  great  quantities  of  gold. 
The  European  countries  will  try  to  get  this  back  by  selling 
us  goods.  We  must  either  lose  the  gold  or  meet  them  by 
exports  of  our  own.  This  is  necessary  also  for  other  rea- 
sons. In  nine  months  we  can  produce  all  the  footwear 
we  need.  Unless  we  find  markets  abroad  for  the  surplus, 
we  shall  have  widespread  unemployment  and  stagnation 
of  capital.    Foreign  control  of  shipping  permits  alliances 
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which  discriminate  against  American  products  and  ham- 
per American  commerce  by  means  of  rate  schedules  and 
other  devices. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  England  high  taxes,  unfair 
railroad  differentials,  and  restrictive  and  discouraging  fac- 
tory laws  have  proved  obstacles  to  progress.  In  1880 
Massachusetts  stood  third  among  the  states  in  the  value 
of  its  manufactured  products.  In  1910  she  had  fallen  to 
sixth  place.  In  boots  and  shoes  her  percentage  declined 
from  57.7  to  46.1.  In  cotton  goods  Georgia  and  the 
Carohnas  combined  have  overtaken  her.  As  these  and 
other  sections  begin  to  supply  their  own  needs,  the  foreign 
market  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to  take  up  the 
excess  in  New  England.  Opportunities  exist  in  China, 
South  America,  the  Straits  Settlement,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  India  and  Java. 

The  port  of  Boston  has  accommodations  for  twice  the 
commerce  it  handles,  given  a  co-operative  use  of  all 
existing  railroad  facilities."  Such  commerce  as  we  have, 
coastwise  and  foreign,  is  extremely  lucrative,  and  well 
worth  expanding.  The  actual  cost  of  loading  and  un- 
loading cargoes  here,  exclusive  of  other  items,  probably 
amounts  to  $5,000,000  a  year.  The  railroad  problem  is 
essentially  a  terminal  problem,  since  construction  in  New 
England  is  practically  at  an  end.  In  Boston  the  railroads 
owTi  the  overseas  piers.  Ships  berth  at  only  one  pier  and 
in  many  cases  sail  away  unloaded.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  frequent  and  regular  sailings  business  men,  even  of 
Lowell  and  Lawrence,  ship  by  way  of  New  York.  Since 
the  railroads  give  the  use  of  their  terminals  free,  private 
pier  owners  cannot  compete  with  them.  This  practice  of 
free  dockage,  an  item  costing  the  railroads  and  the  state 
about  $1,700,000  a  year,  is  an  injury  to  the  port,  aggra- 
vating the  losses  that  result  from  rate  differentials  and 
lack  of  proper  terminal  facilities. 

The  remedies  considered  are  familiar.    They  include: 

1.  State  ownership  of  all  terminals. 

2.  Lighterage  to  reduce  switching  charges  and  ob- 
viate delays. 
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3.  A  teaming  boulevard  from  the  North  to  the 
South  Station. 

4.  Transfer  of  freight  visi  street  railway  over  this 
boulevard. 

5.  Railroad  and  teaming  tunnels  under  the  harbor. 

6.  Extension  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad  from 
the  Cottage  Farm  yards  to  the  New  Haven  yard  at 
South  Bay. 

The  appendices  include  a  list  of  books  on  '^Port  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Essentials  of  Foreign  Trade'';  a  set 
of  tables  sho\\-ing  the  relative  decline  of  ]\Iassachusetts  in 
manufactures;  and  a  map  giving  rail  distances  and  rates 
from  interior  cities  to  the  Atlantic  ports. 

The  Port  of  Boston. 
Published  by  the  National  Shawmut  Bank. 
50  pages.  Photographs.  Tables.  1923. 
A  second  pamphlet  of  the  same  name,  issuing  from  the 
same  source,  reminds  us  that  there  are  seven  publications 
bearing  this  title.*  The  second  pamphlet  does  not  in- 
dulge in  arguments  but  contents  itself  -^-ith  a  candid  and 
straightforward  presentation  of  well  selected  facts.  Be- 
ginning vrith  an  interesting  portrayal  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
Boston  commerce  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  moves  for- 
ward to  the  period  of  the  past  twenty  years,  tracing  its 
commercial  progress  or  regression  by  the  index  of  flour 
and  grain  receipts,  passenger  arrivals,  and  tonnage  in  the 
foreign  trade  entering  and  clearing.  About  ten  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  concise  description  of  the  port  and  its  equip- 
ment. There  follow  a  hst  of  foreign  consuls,  a  table 
showing  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  at  Boston  for 
about  forty  yeai's  and  back  to  1860  by  decades,  various 
tables  of  comparison  with  other  ports  and  a  complete  list 
of  the  steamship  lines  from  Boston.  A  specimen  of  the 
style  of  this  instructive  manual  may  be  found  in  its 
description  of  the  newest  and  greatest  of  Boston's  ocean 
terminals,  the  Army  Supply  Base : 

*  Two  of  them,  booklets  issued  hy  the  Directors  of  the  Port,  are  not  analyzed 
in  this  volume. 
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''It  gives  to  Boston  harbor  modern  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  forty-one  large  ocean-going  ships  at  one 
time.  The  pier  shed  provides  950  lineal  feet  of  berthing 
space  on  either  side  and  300  feet  along  its  face.  This 
berthing  space  has  a  present  depth  of  30  feet  at  mean  low 
water  and  will  eventually  be  increased  to  35  feet.  The 
pier  shed  embraces  two  buildings,  each  of  about  924  feet 
long,  100  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  with  a  total 
floor  area  of  580,000  square  feet,  or  more  than  13  acres. 

''The  storehouse,  which  adjoins  the  wharf  and  pier 
sheds,  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  eight  stories 
high,  126  feet  wide,  and  1,638  feet  long,  and  has  a  total 
floor  area  of  over  1,650,000  square  feet,  or  nearly  40  acres. 
Its  equipment  includes  twenty-four  freight  elevators,  each 
with  a  capacity  of  10,000  pounds,  and  operating  at  a 
speed  of  150  feet  per  minute.'' 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALS. 

A  Holiday  Study  of  Cities  and  Ports. 

By  Robert  S.  Peabody. 
52  pages.    Plates.    Plans.    Maps.  1908. 

This  book  is  the  fruit  of  a  journey  to  Europe  made  while 
the  author  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ments Commission.*  It  contains  chapters  on  ''Water- 
ways/^ ''Railroad  and  Transit  Facilities,"  "Docks," 
"Commerce,"  "City  Planning,"  "Foreign  Cities,"  "Amer- 
ican Ports,"  and  an  extremely  suggestive  imaginary  an- 
swer to  the  question,  How  would  Germany  develop  a 
port  like  Boston? 

Like  many  others,  the  author  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France  have  no 
natural  harbor  equal  to  that  of  Boston,  yet  their  ports, 
artificially  devieloped,  are  far  superior.  He  blames,  in 
part,  the  incoherence  and  lack  of  co-ordination  of  the  local 
governments  here.  In  Germany  government  is  a  matter 
of  business,  not  politics.  Noting  that  canals  and  even 
roads  have  been  subordinated  in  this  country  to  the  rail- 
roads, he  suggests  that  a  waterway  from  Boston  to  the 
Erie  Canal  would  be  only  about  as  long  as  the  Ems- 
Dortmund  Canal,  which  deflected  the  coal  of  Ruhrort  and 
the  steel  of  Essen  away  from  Dutch  Rotterdam  to  German 
Emsden.  Since  the  American  railroads  are  actually  all- 
important,  he  inquires  whether  all  the  New  England  roads 
might  not  be  united,  with  the  interests  of  the  public  safely 
guarded.  He  thinks  attempts  might  be  made,  as  Ger- 
many would  surely  make  them,  to  cultivate  more  intimate 
relations  with  Canada  and  the  Northwest. 

The  contrast  between  Hamburg  and  Boston  in  unload- 
ing machinery,  adequate  docks  and  facilities  for  the  inter- 
change of  freight,  is  striking.  Yet  Hamburg  in  1870 
must  have  had  about  the  same  trade  and  population  a? 

*  He  had  also  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mimicipal  Improve- 
ments of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects. 
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Boston.  He  notes  particularly  the  lack  of  an  ''open-to- 
all  road,"  connecting  docks  with  railroads,  in  Boston. 

The  Germans  would  certainly  have  developed  long 
piers,  provided  with  first-class  equipment,  at  East  Boston 
and  South  Boston.  They  would  have  a  circuit  railroad, 
running  to  the  heads  of  the  piers ;  a  dry  dock  fit  to  receive 
the  largest  ships;  every  convenience  for  receiving  passen- 
gers; and  all  administered  in  such  a  way  that  monopoly 
by  any  private  interest  would  be  impossible. 

The  author  considers  the  various  plans  for  a  circuit 
road  —  the  extension  of  the  Grand  Junction  line,  inner 
and  outer  belts,  a  cross-town  .tunnel  —  as  w^ell  as  railway 
floats.  He  thinks  a  system  of  new  docks  at  Old  Harbor 
(Mr.  Clark's  idea)  possible. 

Having  equipped  her  waterfront  scientifically,  Germany 
would  remedy  the  lack  of  encircling  and  penetrating  streets 
from  which  Boston  suffers. 

Among  the  suggestions  approved  or  pronounced  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  author  are : 

1.  A  broad  way  running  from  Causeway  street  to 
Cambridge  Bridge,  a  sort  of  West  End  diagonal. 

2.  A  North  End  diagonal,  formed  by  continuing 
Cross  street,  widened,  to  Atlantic  avenue. 

3.  A  boulevard  over  the  Boston  and  Albany  tracks 
from  Atlantic  avenue  to  Massachusetts  avenue. 

4.  A  new  bridge  to  Cambridge  over  the  Charles 
River  Basin,  continuing  either  Arlington  or  Dart- 
mouth streets. 

5.  The  removal  of  the  North  Station  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Charles,  thus  clearing  the  river  of  its  ob- 
structive piling. 

6.  An  underground  through  express  service  from 
New  York  to  the  basement  of  the  new  North  Station, 
with  a  way  station  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

7.  New  streets  across  the  Fenway. 

8.  Castle  (now  Arlington)  square  as  a  civic  centre, 
or  if  not  that,  as  a  focus  of  radiating  roads. 

He  favors  an  island  in  the  Charles  or  else  two  promon- 
tories, rounding  out  from  the  opposite  shores,  with  a 
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comparatively  short  bridge  between  them,  Uke  the  forma- 
tion between  the  two  Alster  Basins  at  Hamburg. 

He  suggests  a  free  port  at  Thompson's  Island  or  at  the 
mouth  of  Fore  River  and  concludes  his  study,  which  is 
presented  frankly  as  a  sketch  rather  than  a  worked-out 
plan,  with  the  hopeful  words,  ^^We  must  first  decide  what 
we  want  and  then  with  proper  courage  seek  the  very  best 
for  our  city.'' 

Inspection  of  European  Ports. 
By  Joseph  A.  Conry,  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port  of 

Boston. 

28  pages.  1912. 

Four  years  after  Mr.  Peabody's  holiday  tour,  Mr.  Conry, 
the  continuing  member  of  both  boards  of  Directors  of  the 
Port,  visited  Europe  with  the  same  object  in  view  and 
brought  back  the  same  impression  and  a  very  similar 
message.  He  studied  the  dock  systems  in  several  British 
and  continental  ports  and  could  not  fail  to  admire  the 
prodigious  difficulties  overcome  by  the  enterprising  Euro- 
peans. Public  ownership  he  found  practically  universal 
abroad  and  he  was  unable  to  understand  why  the  method 
that  had  achieved  such  signal  success  in  Europe  should 
not  be  adopted  here.  Of  all  the  advocates  of  public  tak- 
ing and  public  management  none  is  more  outspoken  than 
Mr.  Conry.  ^^The  true  solution  of  the  problem,"  he 
writes,  ''will  be  found  only  in  state  ownership  of  all  the 
rail  and  water  terminals  of  the  port." 

The  Problems  of  Port  Development. 
By  Edward  F.  McSweeney,  Chairman  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Port  of  Boston. 

29  pages.  1915. 

This  is  an  address  delivered  at  the  fourth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities  at 
Los  Angeles.  It  sets  forth  vigorously  the  necessity  for  a 
flourishing  export  trade  as  the  sole  means  of  disposing  of 
surplus  products  and  recites  the  adverse  conditions  tend- 
ing to  restrict  American  producers  to  the  domestic  mar- 
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ket.  Among  these  are  the  so-called  La  FoUette  Seaman's 
Law;  the  port  differentials,  which  are  largely  added  to  the 
rates  of  the  foreign  steamship  companies;  the  practice  of 
free  dockage,  hardly  known  in  Europe  and  not  adopted  in 
New  York,  which  again  benefits  only  the  steamship  com- 
panies; New  York  financial  control  of  the  railroads;  and 
the  foreign  shipping  trust,  which  throws  ingenious  ob- 
stacles in  the  way,  not  merely  of  American  shipping,  but 
of  the  American  export  trade,  since  the  principal  maritime 
nations  are  our  chief  competitors  for  the  market  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  McSweeney  also  advocates,  as  one  remedy  for  these 
conditions,  public  control  of  terminals. 

The  Port  of  Boston.  A  Study  and  a  Solution  of  the 
Traffic  and  Operating  Problems  of  Boston  and 
ITS  Place  in  the  Competition  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Seaports. 

By  Edwin  J.  Clapp,  Professor  of  Economics,  New  York 

University. 

402  pages.    Plans.    Maps.    Photographs.  1916. 

^^This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  private  report,  made 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  on  the  traffic  situa- 
tion in  Boston.'^  It  is  not,  however,  ^Vritten  for  Boston 
alone.  .  .  .  The  whole  discussion  of  the  competition 
for  export  and  import  traffic  of  the  American  Middle  West 
could  as  well  appear  in  a  book  on  New  Orleans  or  Mon- 
treal.'^ Nor  is  it  a  picture  of  transient  aspects.  ^'When 
the  war  is  over,  we  shall  go  back  to  substantially  the  con- 
ditions here  portrayed,  at  least  so  far  as  the  business  of 
Boston  is  concerned.'' 

The  division  heads  of  the  book  afford  a  general  idea  of 
its  material  and  arrangement. 

Part  1.  Traffic, 
a.    The  Terminal  Problem. 
h.    Inland  Rates. 

c.  A  Solution  of  the  Traffic  Problem. 

d.  The  Coastwise  Traffic  Situation. 
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Part  II.  Operation, 
a.    Co-ordinating  Rail  and  Overseas  Carriers. 
h.    Co-ordinating  Rail  and  Coastwise  Commerce. 

Part  I  contains  thirteen  chapters,  Part  II  eight. 

Pointing  out  that  to  New  England  transportation  is  the 
very  breath  of  Hfe,  the  author  notes  that,  while  her  rail- 
road lines  are  finished,  her  water  lines  are  still  to  be  built. 
She  has  good  coastwise  services,  but  she  needs  more,  par- 
ticularly lines  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Above  all,  she  needs 
foreign  lines.  ''Vital  needs  for  New  England  are  direct 
lines  to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bremen,  a  line  to  Havre, 
more  frequent  services  to  the  Mediterranean,  lines  to  the 
east  and  west  coast  of  South  America,  to  Australia,  to 
India,  to  the  Far  East.''  Moreover,  ''in  any  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  port  of  Boston,  one  fact  must  be 
constantly  held  in  mind.  The  Boston  railroads  have  done 
more  than  any  other  factor  to  make  this  port  what  it  is. 
The  interest  and  co-operation  of  New  England  railroads 
must  be  enlisted  in  any  further  attempt  to  better  the 
water  services  of  Boston." 

After  the  first  general  chapter,  "On  the  Meaning  of 
Port  Development,"  the  next  three  deal  with  "Terminal 
Charges,"  analyzing  the  practices  in  Boston  and  compar- 
ing them  with  those  in  other  ports.  "The  ideal  situation 
in  a  seaport  from  a  traffic  point  of  view,  is  public  owner- 
ship of  piers  served  by  a  public  waterfro'nt  belt  line  cutting 
all  railroads.  Each  road  would  then  deliver  its  cars  to 
the  belt  line  which,  for  a  low,  uniform  charge  would  put 
the  car  alongside  any  steamer  at  any  location,  to  defiver 
export  or  take  on  import  freight.  .  .  .  This  if  the 
situation  at  ports  with  public  belt  lines,  such  as  New 
Orleans  and  Montreal  or  New  York.  New  York's  harbor 
waters,  as  will  be  seen,  serve  as  the  equivalent  of  a  belt 
line.  .  .  .  All  of  the  great  foreign  ports  are  of  this 
order." 

How  far  Boston  departs  from  this  model  or  standard  and 
what  can  be  done  to  cause  it  to  approximate  it  is  the  essential 
theme  of  Professor  Clapp's  able  and  exhaustive  study. 
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Since  free  lighterage  is  the  practice  in  competing  ports, 
he  sees  no  reason  why  switching  charges  in  Boston  should 
not  be  absorbed  by  the  railroads  and  recommends  a  flat 
rate  for  all  New  England  carload  traffic  paying  7  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  or  over.  At  present  the  high  switch- 
ing charges,  which  go  to  the  direct  carrier,  reduce  the 
share  of  the  trunk  lines  and  are  one  of  the  reasons  why 
these  lines  are  not  interested  in  serving  Boston.  They  are 
also  a  deterrent  to  shippers.  Grain,  for  example,  coming 
to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  pays  only  the  inland  rate 
plus  port  elevation.  In  Boston  this  rate  delivers  the 
grain  only  to  steamships  berthing  at  the  piers  of  the  par- 
ticular carrier.  Two  additional  charges  are  made  before 
it  reaches  the  hold  of  an  outgoing  steamer  that  happens 
to  be  berthed  elsewhere.  As  a  solution  for  this  particular 
difficulty,  Professor  Clapp  urges,  besides  the  uniform  rate, 
a  car-float  and  lighterage  system  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
state  ownership. 

But  even  state  ownership  and  complete  unification  of 
the  port  will  not  remove  the  rate  handicap.  A  full  history 
of  the  various  differentials  is  given  and  their  disastrous 
effect  upon  Boston  is  clearly  explained.  Practically  the 
only  market  for  Boston  imports  is  New  England  and  even 
the  New  England  exports  go  out  largely  by  way  of  New 
York.  The  only  bulky  exports  from  this  section  are 
apples,  cotton  waste  and  rags.  Boston  needs  grain  and 
grain  products,  provisions,  agricultural  machinery,  cotton 
and  tobacco.  It  has  a  good  immigrant  business  but 
should  seek  more  passenger  business  by  advertising  its 
advantages  throughout  the  West.  It  should  also  solicit 
western  exports.  It  needs  a  traffic  department,  like  that 
of  Manchester,  England,  with  traveling  solicitors,  attrac- 
tive booklets  and  shipping  guides,  and  an  industrial 
branch,  working  to  provide  tenants  for  the  state's  indus- 
trial sites.  Agents  should  be  located  in  Chicago  and 
Buffalo  and  from  these  centres  should  reach  distributing 
points  like  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis  and  Memphis.  In  time 
representatives  of  the  city  might  even  be  sent  to  Europe. 
The  Boston  railroads  should  also  have  western  solicitors. 
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Boston  is  the  only  great  seaport  city  not  represented  in 
this  way.*  New  York  has  three  sorts  of  solicitors,  each 
more  or  less  active  in  her  behalf:  the  western  steamship 
freight  agent,  the  western  ''commercial  agent of  a  rail- 
road fast  freight  line,  and  the  western  representative  of 
New  York  forwarders  or  ocean  freight  brokers.  The  city 
itself  should  perform  this  work  of  educating  the  western 
shippers,  but  there  should  also  be  western  agents  of  the 
Boston  railroads. 

Besides  improving  her  port  facilities,  developing  her 
passenger  business  and  soliciting  traffic  in  the  West,  Bos- 
ton must  circumvent  the  differential  barrier  by  seeking 
exports  in  non-differential  territory.  It  must  look  to 
Canada  and  to  Buffalo,  which  is  not  in  differential  terri- 
tory. Canada  cannot  discharge  her  great  grain  surplus 
through  Montreal,  open  only  for  seven  months  in  the 
year,  or  through  the  smaller  ports  north  of  Boston.  It  is 
traditionally  Boston  territory.  Yet  ''quietly,  and  with- 
out protest,  a  rate  discrimination  is  crystallizing  which, 
unless  it  is  promptly  met,  will  result  in  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  appropriating  Canada  as  they  have  the 
American  Middle  West.  Boston's  last  chance  as  a  freight 
port  disappears  if  it  allows  its  rivals  to  appropriate  this, 
its  legitimate  export  field,  which,  in  its  possibilities  for  the 
future,  is  the  most  promising  of  all  areas  on  the  continent.'' 
If  the  Boston  interests  can  persuade  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  equal  rates  to  Boston,  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  on  ex-lake  grain  moving  via  Buffalo 
from  non-differential  territory,  not  only  will  justice  be 
done  to  all  the  ports,  but  a  substantial  solution  of  Boston's 
port  problem  will  have  been  found. 

In  addition  to  foreign  commerce,  Boston  needs  an  ex- 
tension of  its  coastwise  services,  if  only  "to  neutralize  the 
present  trend  toward  a  stricter  application  of  the  distance 
principle  to  all-rail  rates,"  a  principle  which  cannot  fail  to 
benefit  intermediate  points  at  the  expense  of  Boston. 
"Transcontinental  rail  rates  have  shown  a  tendency  to 

*  The  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  Haven  Railroads  have  recently  opened 
agencies  in  several  western  cities  and  in  Memphis  and  Atlanta. 
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favor  the  Middle  West,'^  but  ^'the  Panama  Canal  will 
give  back  to  the  East  its  old  advantage  in  rates  and  will 
tend  to  equalize  it  in  point  of  service."  The  principal 
needs  of  Boston,  to  complete  its  coastwise  services,  are  "a. 
Hne  to  the  Pacific  coast,  as  soon  as  the  Panama  Canal  is 
opened,  and,  perhaps  later,  a  line  to  Galveston  to  serve 
Texas."  There  are,  however,  great  difficulties  attending 
the  establishment  of  a  line  to  Galveston,  since  only  Boston 
and  Maine  territory  is  naturally  tributary  to  Boston  for 
coastwise  traffic  and  a  weekly  service  could  only  be  sus- 
tained by  the  full  tonnage  of  all  New  England.  The  New 
Haven  road  should  establish  this  line,  if  it  proves  neces- 
sary. ^'Similarly  the  New  Haven  could,  and  probably 
would,  take  care  of  a  service  to  the  Pacific  coast."  Pro- 
fessor Clapp  believes  that  '^it  is  a  mistake  not  to  preserve 
the  principle  of  ownership  of  water  lines  by  the  New  Eng- 
land roads.  .  .  .  Probably  the  finest  coastwise  lines 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  those  owned  by  the  railroads." 

Turning  to  the  problems  of  operation.  Professor  Clapp 
discusses  in  the  most  searching  manner  belt  fines,  lighter- 
age, new  freight  sheds  at  South  Boston,  Commonwealth 
Pier  No.  5  as  a  passenger  station,  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Atlantic  avenue  piers  and  the  general  question  of  public 
ownership. 

Belt  lines  are  of  three  types,  industrial,  outer  or  detour, 
and  waterfront.  In  Montreal  and  New  Orleans,  both 
river  ports,  the  lines  run  along  the  waterfront,  send  spurs 
to  all  piers,  take  cars  from  any  road  to  any  pier,  make  low, 
uniform  rates  and  are  operated  by  public  or  neutral  au- 
thority. All  three  types  of  belt  line  exist  in  an  imperfect 
form  in  Boston.  There  is  an  outer  belt  from  Plymouth 
around  to  Salem  by  way  of  Taunton,  Framingham  and 
Lowell,  which  could  be  put  to  better  use  than  now.  The 
Port  Directors  have  considered  a  new  outer  belt  by  way  of 
Readville  and  Wellesley,  but  this  would  be  costly  and  too 
near  the  city.  No  new  belt  line  should  be  built.  The 
Grand  Junction  Railway,  owned  by  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  serves  three  purposes.  It  is  a  waterfront  belt, 
serving  two  roads,  an  intermediate  belt,  exchanging  for 
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the  same  two  roads,  and  ''an  industrial  belt  of  the  first 
order/'  having  promoted  a  large  industrial  development 
along  its  route.  It  would  be  an  ideal  waterfront  belt  for 
the  foreign  trade,  in  Boston  conducted  almost  wholly  by 
the  Boston  and  Maine  and  Boston  and  Albany,  if  it  were 
publicly  owned  and  connected  with  the  New  Haven  by 
an  extension  from  Cottage  Farm  to  South  Bay.  The  cost 
of  this  extension,  however,  is  prohibitive. 

The  present  devices  for  co-ordinating  the  New  Haven 
piers  and  yards  with  the  other  two  roads  are  described  in 
detail,  the  switchings  at  the  South  Station  and  at  South 
Framingham  and  the  operations  of  the  Union  Freight 
Railway,  which  is  owned  by  the  New  Haven. 

The  best  of  all  devices,  however,  would  be  two  car- 
floating  services,  connecting  South  Boston  with  East 
Boston  and  Charlestown.  They  should  be  publicly  owned 
and  leased  and  operated  jointly  by  the  railroads.  So 
owned  and  operated,  they  would  be  practically  equivalent 
to  the  proposed,  but  impracticable,  branch  from  Cottage 
Farm  to  South  Bay. 

There  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  an  industrial  de- 
velopment, a  second  Bush  Terminal,  on  the  state  land  at 
South  Boston.  The  state  should  give  parcels  of  its  land 
near  C  and  Summer  streets  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  and 
Boston  and  Maine  roads  for  freight  sheds.  The  car-float 
services  to  and  from  the  Commonwealth  piers  would 
establish  necessary  connections.  All  services  should  be 
neutralized. 

The  second  floor  of  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5  could 
be  fitted  up  as  an  immigrant  station.  Incidentally  all 
steamers  might  use  this  pier  as  a  union  passenger  terminal, 
stopping  at  the  end  berth  to  land  or  take  on  passengers 
and  mail. 

Coastwise  traffic  is  more  important  to  Boston  than  for- 
eign trade  but  the  Atlantic  avenue  piers  are  crowded  to- 
gether and  covered  with  storehouses  and  other  buildings. 
The  slips  are  narrow  and  irregular.  The  Union  Freight 
Railway  serves  about  half  the  piers,  is  single  track,  and 
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does  not  always  go  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  so  that  some 
draying  is  necessary.  An  efficient  belt  line  on  Atlantic 
avenue  is  impossible,  but  much  can  be  done  to  relieve  the 
present  conditions.  All  industrial  and  mercantile  enter- 
prises should  be  kept  off  this  section  of  the  waterfront, 
which  is  the  only  part  that  can  be  used  for  certain  mari- 
time purposes.  The  heavy  occupancy  of  the  wharves 
by  intrusive  non-maritime  structures  makes  a  water- 
front railway  impracticable,  desirable  as  such  a  railway 
would  be. 

Professor  Clapp  recommends  the  construction  of  four 
modern  piers  on  the  Atlantic  avenue  waterfront  in  a  loca- 
tion not  very  different  from  that  selected  by  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  in  his  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Improvements 
Commission  of  1909.  The  most  northern  of  the  four 
should  be  assigned  to  the  New  Haven  and  Boston  and 
Albany  roads,  the  southern  half  of  the  most  southern  pier 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine.  With  a  union  lighterage  sta- 
tion near  the  dry  dock,  to  be  built  by  the  Port  Directors 
and  operated  by  them  or  by  all  three  railroads  jointly,  all 
but  local  freight  could  be  taken  off  and  exchanged  by 
water,  as  in  New  York,  the  Union  Freight  Railway  would 
be  relieved  of  its  railroad  interchange  business  and  a  great 
amount  of  draying  across  the  congested  city  would  be 
saved. 

Public  ownership  of  the  railroad  water  terminals  would 
involve  an  outlay  of  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  Boston 
would  lose  some  taxes  but  the  port  would  gain.  The  roads 
should  pay  a  rental  equal  to  the  present  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance.  Professor  Clapp  recognizes,  however, 
that  the  policy  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  ^^It  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  it 
proves  impracticable  to  have  a  terminal  situation  of  sub- 
stantial fairness  under  present  conditions  of  mixed  owner- 
ship of  the  waterfront.'^ 

There  is  no  other  publication  which  quite  takes  the 
place  of  this  book  as  a  complete  and  scientific  survey  of 
the  port  and  its  problems. 

I 
I 
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The  Port  of  Boston.    Its  Problems. 
A  Summary  of  the  Situation  made  by  the  Joint  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Lighterage  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   By  Paul  T.  Cherington. 

35  pages.    November,  1917. 
Professor  Cherington  divides  his  study  into  four  main 
sections,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Equipment  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 

2.  The  Ownership  of  Boston's  Waterfront. 

3.  Boston's  Freight  Rate  Problem. 

4.  Why  Boston's    After  the  War"  Prospects  are 
Serious. 

The  first  section  opens  with  a  warning.  ''It  is  not 
stating  the  case  too  strongly  to  say  that  unless  action  of 
an  intelligent  sort  is  taken  very  soon  Boston  will  cease  to 
be  a  seaport  of  the  first  grade.  .  .  .  It  is  a  sobering 
thought  to  realize  that  the  greater  part  of  Boston's  oversea 
trade  may  never  come  back"  after  the  war.  The  chapter 
traverses  famihar  ground  in  its  description  of  the  piers, 
warehouses,  freight  yards,  railroad  terminals,  trolley 
freight  hues,  and  the  methods  of  transfer  from  one  to  an- 
other of  these.  Up  to  1865  practically  all  of  the  water- 
front was  privately  owned.  Between  1865  and  1887  the 
railroads  acquired  their  vast  holdings.  Since  about  1870 
the  Commonwealth  has  participated  in  the  ownership  and 
it  is  now  the  largest  single  owner. 

Speaking  generally,  the  lack  of  adequate  connections  is 
a  fundamental  defect.  For  example,  the  largest  wool 
warehouse  in  the  world,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  not  located 
on  a  railroad  and  this  fact  imposes  an  extra  cartage  charge 
of  4  cents  on  every  100  pounds  of  wool  going  in  or  out. 
As  compared  with  nearly  all  other  competing  ports, 
Boston  lacks  two  features:  a  belt  line  or  Hghterage  system 
or  both  in  combination,  and  a  flat  rate  to  all  parts  of  the 
port.  Since  'Hhe  construction  of  a  belt  line  would  not  be 
feasible  under  present  circumstances,"  the  alternative  is  a 
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lighterage  system,  which  would  make  for  easy  and  cheap 
interchange  of  freight  and  would  render  the  flat  rate 
practicable. 

The  second  section  begins  with  the  statement,  ^^It  is  a 
positive  detriment  to  property  to  be  located  on  the  water- 
front in  Boston."  Whereas  ''in  most  seaports  a  water- 
front location  is  in  brisk  demand  for  use  as  sites  for  fac- 
tories, warehouses,  loft  buildings,  terminal  properties  or 
other  enterprises  .  .  .  the  Atlantic  avenue,  or  shore, 
end  of  property  on  the  old  Boston  peninsula  is  in  many 
instances  appraised  at  several  times  the  value  of  property 
adjacent  on  the  docks  and  wharves."  Tracing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Boston  piers,  Professor  Cherington  points  out 
that  the  cause  of  this  condition  is  to  be  found  in  railroad 
ownership  of  the  foreign  steamship  terminals  and  certain 
features  of  railroad  pohcy.  ^^Each  of  the  principal  foreign 
steamship  companies  entering  the  port  is  tied  to  a  single 
railroad  by  contract."  While  the  railroads  have  been 
reasonably  hberal  in  equipping  their  piers,  this  pohcy  of 
establishing  exclusive  connections  with  particular  steam- 
ship hues  and  of  maintaining  these  connections  by  the 
offer  of  *'free  dockage"  has  made  ^'all  private  wharf  prop- 
erties in  Boston  useless  as  wharves  except  for  coastwise  or 
tramp  business  or  occasional  foreign  saihngs."  The  pri- 
vate wharf  owner  cannot  afford  to  offer  the  use  of  his 
terminals  free,  because  he  has  back  of  him  no  railroad  cor- 
poration over  which  (since  there  is  no  really  ^^free"  dock- 
age) the  unpaid  charge  is  distributed.  Thus  the  railroads 
pay  heavily  for  the  privilege  of  exclusive  deahng  with 
some  particular  hne,  ''the  waterfront  is  rendered  virtually 
useless"  at  other  points,  the  situation  even  ''creates  diffi- 
culties for  the  steamship  companies,"  and  "in  this  way 
the  interests  of  the  port  have  been  made  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  individual  railroads."  In  New  York 
a  poHcy  exactly  opposite  is  pursued.  Free  dockage  does 
not  exist  and  free  Hghterage  does.  "In  summary  it  may 
be  said  that  the  three  main  links  between  the  railway  con- 
trol of  terminals  and  the  dechne  of  the  waterfront  are: 
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(1)  the  exclusive  contracts  between  the  railroads  and  the 
steamship  Hnes,  which  concentrate  most  of  the  shipping 
at  the  railway  docks;  (2)  free  dockage,  which  results  in 
the  dock  business  being  unprofitable  as  a  private  undertak- 
ing; and  (3)  the  lack  of  free  Hghterage,  which  make  it  im- 
possible for  private  capital  to  break  this  vicious  circle.'' 

But,  as  the  third  section  points  out,  ''the  most  serious 
feature  of  the  Boston  port  situation"  is  found,  not  in  the 
equipment  of  the  port,  which  is  fairly  satisfactory,  or  in 
its  defective  operation,  but  in  "the  fact  that  Boston's 
principal  connections  with  the  West  are  dependent  upon 
New  York  trunk  lines."  These  lines  insist  upon  applying 
the  New  York  rates  to  Boston,  which  means  that  New 
York,  with  its  superior  service,  gets  all  the  business  it 
wants,  while  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheaper  rates.  Since  these  conditions  are  ap- 
parently fixed,  Boston  must  improve  her  port  facihties,  so 
as  to  make  them  better  than  those  of  her  competitors,  and 
she  must  adopt  a  flat  Boston  rate  for  carload  business, 
applying  it  to  the  whole  navigable  waterfront.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  free  lighterage,  which  means,  of 
course,  the  absorption  of  hghterage  costs  by  the  railroads. 
'^This  absorption  would  be  by  the  New  England  roads  in 
New  England  local  business.  In  the  case  of  joint  busi- 
ness to  and  from  the  West  the  absorption  would  be  shared 
by  the  connecting  western  roads  and  the  share  the  New 
England  roads  would  be  obhged  to  pay  would  be  relatively 
small,  usually  not  over  20  per  cent."  Since  ^Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  and  New  York  all  have  the  flat  water- 
front rate"  and  ^^are  progressing,"  while  Boston  has 
stood  still  or  gone  backward,"  Professor  Cherington  asks 
whether  it  is  not  ^'reasonable  to  suppose"  that  the  flat 
rate  "is  necessary  at  Boston." 

In  his  last  section,  entitled  ''After  the  War  Prospects," 
Professor  Cherington  points  to  the  decline  of  exports  from 
over  $130,000,000  in  1901  to  "about  one  half  that  figure 
in  1913,"  and  predicts  that  ''unless  the  situation  is  very 
much  changed  after  the  war,  there  is  little  prospect  that 
the  import  business  will  be  able  to  avoid  the  same  fate." 
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The  remedy  embraces  two  distinct  lines  of  work.  One  is 
a  careful  watching  of  the  rate  situation  and,  if  possible, 
the  encouragement  of  some  Une,  Uke  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad,  having  western  connections  independent  of  the 
trunk  lines,  in  any  steps  it  may  take  to  enter  Boston. 
The  other  is  a  rehabilitation  of  the  port  itself,  embracing 
modernized  equipment,  elimination  or  reduction  of  cart- 
age and  smtching  charges,  and  the  creation  of  new  traffic. 
Free  hghterage  and  the  abolition  of  free  dockage  would 
make  such  rehabihtation  feasible.  The  cost  of  taking 
over  and  modernizing  '^existing  waterfront  property  in 
Boston"  would  be  at  least  $100,000,000.  It  is  not  hkely 
that  the  Commonwealth  or  the  city  would  wish  to  assume 
so  great  a  burden,  ''the  New  England  railroads  are  poor," 
and  private  capital  cannot  be  expected  to  interest  itself 
until  the  railroads  ''remove  such  obstacles  as  they  may 
now  be  putting  in  the  way"  of  development. 

If  the  railroads  resist  the  proposal  to  abandon  free 
dockage,  a  perfectly  proper  one  in  view  of  the  high  war 
profits  made  by  the  steamship  companies,  then  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  lodged  in  conjunction  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  interests,  to  compel  them  to 
do  so.  A  free  Hghterage  service  could  be  installed  for 
about  $350,000  and  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  small. 
If  again  the  railroads  do  not  choose  to  install  free  Hghter- 
age and  apply  the  flat  rate,  a  request  should  be  made  to 
the  PubHc  Service  Commission  to  investigate  switching 
charges  at  the  port  with  a  view  to  forcing  the  railroads 
"to  take  this  inexpensive  and  obvious  step." 

With  these  improvements  Boston  Harbor  itself  would 
be  a  great  transfer  and  switching  medium,  every  part  of 
the  waterfront  w^ould  have  equal  opportunities,  new  in- 
dustries would  arise,  new  traffic  w^ould  follow,  and  Boston 
after  the  war  would  have  something  to  offer  American  or 
foreign  steamship  fines  and  could  make  an  active  bid  for 
Canadian  winter  business. 

An  interesting  appendix,  "Presenting  Some  Details 
Concerning  Waterfront   Property  Values   in  Boston," 
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points  out  the  appearance  of  decay,  the  decline  of  values 
and  the  encroachment  of  commercial  buildings  along  Com- 
mercial street  and  Atlantic  avenue,  and  contrasts  this  con- 
dition with  the  conditions  in  corresponding  parts  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  conclusion  is 
that  ^'this  situation  is  largely  due  to  the  isolation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  harbor  from  the  three  railroad  ter- 
minals by  the  existing  system  of  terminal  charges. 

Railway  Traffic. 
By  Edwin  J.  Clapp,  Ph.  D., 
Modern  Business,  volume  14.  309  pages.  1917. 
'  Some  of  the  material  in  this  book,  especially  that  in- 
cluded in  the  two  chapters  on  ^'Export  and  Import  Rates,'' 
is  transferred  from  Professor  Clapp's  earlier  work,  ^'The 
Port  of  Boston."  There  are  sections  headed  ^^New  Eng- 
land Rates  and  Controversy  Over  Boston  Import  Rates.'' 
This  material,  however,  is  placed  in  a  broader  setting, 
which  enables  the  reader  to  view  the  local  problems  in  the 
light  of  general  principles  and  country-wide  conditions. 
The  book  contains  chapters  devoted  to  ^'Railroad  Rates," 
^'Classifications,"  ''Rates  in  Official  Classification  and 
Southeastern  Territory,"  "The  Interstate  Commerce  Act," 
"Inland  Water  Transportation,"  "Coastwise  Transporta- 
tion," "Co-ordinating  Rail  and  Water  Transportation," 
and  other  subjects,  arranged  under  more  than  two  hun- 
dred section  heads.  Discussing  the  "blanket"  or  uniform 
rates  which  prevail  between  all  New  England  points  and 
the  West,  Southeast,  Southwest  and  Far  West,  the  author 
observes  "This  equahty  of  rates  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
high  decentrahzation  of  industry  in  the  New  England  sec- 
tion. Hence  large  estabhshments  are  found  in  out-of-the- 
way  nooks  in  New  England;  no  favored  rates  granted  to 
larger  New  England  cities  have  compelled  industries  to 
migrate  there."  The  influence  of  rates  upon  industry 
could  not  be  better  illustrated.    The  careful  reader  of 
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this  volume  will  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  rate-making  as  a  factor  in  the  fluctuations  of 
Boston  commerce  and  industry  and  to  appreciate  the 
complexities  of  this  difficult  subject. 

The  Atlantic  Port  Differentials.    The  Important 
AND  Official  Documents  Pertaining  to  the  Ad- 
justment OF  Freight  Rates  Between  the  West 
AND  THE  North  Atlantic  Ports,  1877-1917. 
By  John  B.  Daish. 
XIX  plus  524  pages.    Map.  1918. 
This  work,  as  its  title  discloses,  contains  the  decisions 
on  twenty-eight  cases,  brought  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  besides  extra-judicial  reports  and  pri- 
vate agreements.    Several  of  these  cases  represent  efforts 
of  the  Boston  commercial  interests  to  have  the  differen- 
tials favoring  other  cities  aboHshed.    In  these  efforts,  in 
spite  of  repeated  hearings,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  suc- 
cessful, though  some  alterations  have  been  made,  not 
always  to  the  advantage  of  Boston.    The  arguments  of 
the  attorneys  who  pleaded  for  Boston  are  sometimes  re- 
stated in  the  decisions  but  they  are  met  by  considerations 
of  law  or  practice,  in  nearly  every  instance  adverse  to  the 
fundamental  claim.    Many  phases  of  the  subject  are  con- 
sidered, including  import,  export  and  domestic  rates. 
The  decision  of  April  27,  1905,  ^'In  the  Matter  of  Differ- 
ential Rates  to  and  from  North  Atlantic  Ports,"  contains 
a  review  of  the  various  appeals  and  decision  up  to  that 
time.    An  exceptionally  full  index  will  enable  the  student 
to  trace  the  references  to  Boston,  the  incidence  of  the  find- 
ings upon  Boston  commerce  and  the  principles  which 
have  governed  the  Federal  officials  having  jurisdiction  in 
these  questions.    There  is  also  a  brief  summary  prefixed 
to  each  decision. 

For  abstracts  of  the  Brief  and  the  Arguments  in  the 
pending  Port  Differential  Case,  see  under  ^^Publications  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce." 
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A  Plan  for  Railroad  Consolidations. 
By  John  E.  Oldham. 
64  pages.    13  maps.  1921. 

Part  I  of  Mr.  Oldham's  monograph  '^analyzes  the  causes 
of  the  depreciated  credit  of  the  railroads  in  the  decade 
prior  to  their  being  taken  over  by  the  Government  and 
contains  a  discussion  of  consolidations  as  a  factor  in  re- 
storing and  maintaining  sound  credit  conditions."  Part  II 
'^presents  a  concrete  plan  for  consohdating  the  principal 
railroads  of  the  country  into  a  limited  number  of  systems. 
.  .  .  Accompanying  the  plan  are  maps  and  statistical 
data  to  show  that  the  proposed  systems  would  be  strong, 
self-supporting  and  competing,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Transportation  Act,''  which  in  the 
Preface  (not  written  by  Mr.  Oldham)  is  characterized  as 
^^one  of  the  great  constructive  pieces  of  legislation  of  our 
national  existence." 

The  difference  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  roads, 
according  to  Mr.  Oldham,  is  as  a  rule  accounted  for  by 
the  form  of  their  financial  structures."  Most  of  the  weak 
roads  have  merely  an  excess  ot  capitalization,  as  compared 
with  gross  earnings,  over  the  strong  roads.  With  their 
finances  reorganized,  they  may  be  expected  to  operate 
with  success  under  rates  which  are  uniform  for  all  roads  in 
the  same  rate-making  territory.  A  certain  number  of  the 
weak  roads,  however,  are  differently  situated.  These 
roads  ^'are  further  handicapped  by  the  character  and 
quantity  of  business  available  for  them,  by  higher  operat- 
ing costs,  and  by  other  factors  which  make  it  clear  that  as 
separately  owned  and  operated  units  they  cannot  become 
profitable  under  any  rate-making  system  which  would 
suffice  for  the  larger  and  stronger  roads." 

With  the  New  England  roads  "the  situation  is  in  some 
respects  similar."  Their  operating  costs  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  other  roads  in  the  eastern  territory  which 
operate  under  the  same  schedule  of  rates.  This  higher 
operating  cost  has  been  considered  in  the  rates  estabhshed 
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for  the  eastern  territory  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
roads  in  that  territory  collect  $25,000,000  additional  be- 
cause of  these  increased  rates.  No  practicable  method 
has  been  found,  however,  of  restoring  more  than  a  fraction 
of  this  excess  to  the  New  England  roads,  which  need  it 
all,  if  they  are  to  hve.  The  only  way  in  which  their 
higher  operating  cost  can  be  met  is  by  some  form  of  con- 
sohdation.  In  this  process,  as  appHed  to  the  country  as 
a  whole,  the  overcapitalization  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble  of  most  of  the  weak  roads,  will  be  eliminated,  since 
property  value  and  not  prior  capitalization  will  be  the 
basis  of  the  consolidation  units. 

Fully  accepting  consolidation  as  the  remedy  for  the 
present  situation,  Mr.  Oldham  proposes  thirteen  systems 
for  the  country.  The  New  England  roads  are  neither 
combined  into  an  independent  system  nor  spht  up  among 
two  or  more  roads.  The  latter  process  would  create  a 
monopoly  in  the  respective  parts  of  New  England,"  while 
an  independent  system  must  suffer  in  its  income  and 
credit  not  only  from  higher  operating  costs  but  from  ''the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  full  compensation  for  service  in 
connection  with  interchanged  traffic,"  which  amounts  to 
nearly  65  per  cent  of  all  the  tonnage  handled  by  the  New 
England  roads.  The  true  solution  is  joint  control  by 
four  of  the  proposed  thirteen  systems  —  the  New  York 
Central,  Buffalo,  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore-Reading 
systems  —  all  of  which  reach  the  New  England  gateways. 
This  would  be  brought  about  by  means  of  a  holding  com- 
pany which  would  exchange  its  own  stock  for  stock  of  the 
New  England  roads  and  exchange  this  in  turn  for  stock  of 
the  four  systems.  A  nice  allotment  of  proportional  in- 
terests would  be  necessary  as  between  the  New  England 
roads  themselves  and  between  the  four  outside  systems. 

In  his  conclusion  Mr.  Oldham  points  out  that  ^'the 
Transportation  Act  estabhshed  private  operation  and 
management  under  pubhc  regulation  as  a  part  of  the 
future  railroad  policy  of  the  country.  But  private  man- 
agement will  not  endure  unless  it  provides  satisfactory 
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transportation.  Voluntary  consolidations  afford  the  best 
prospect  of  this.  If  these  are  not  made,  the  certain  alter- 
native is  compulsory  consolidation  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
end  Government  ownership. 

The  Place  of  the  New  England  Railroads  in  the 
Plan  for  Railroad  Consolidations. 
By  John  E.  Oldham. 
46  pages.  1922. 
Mr.  Oldham's  second  pamphlet  is  made  up  of  two  ad- 
dresses.   The  first,  on  ^'Railroad   Consolidations  with 
Respect  to  the  New  England  Roads,"  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  second,  entitled  ^'The  New  England  Railroads  with 
Relation  to  a  National  Transportation  System,''  was  de- 
livered before  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers. 

In  these  addresses  the  writer  starts  from  his  funda- 
mental position  that  the  cost  of  operating  railroads  in 
New  England  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  period,  higher 
than  the  average  for  twelve  principal  roads  west  of  the 
Hudson  River.  One  way  to  earn  this  cost  would  be  by 
charging  higher  rates;  but  this  section  cannot  be  made 
into  a  separate  rate  district  with  higher  rates,  because  the 
burden  of  the  extra  cost  of  transportation  would  be  crush- 
ing to  New  England  industry.  The  New  England  rates 
must  remain  those  of  the  Eastern  District,  of  which  New 
England  now  forms  a  part.  The  total  income  of  the  rail- 
roads in  this  territory  is  derived  from  rates  intended  to 
cover  all  expenses,  including  those  of  the  New  England 
roads,  but  there  is  no  practicable  method  of  apportioning 
this  income  so  that  the  New  England  roads  can  receive 
their  share.  The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dilemma 
—  burdened  New  England  industries  or  bankrupt  New 
England  railroads  —  is  "a  combination  with  more  favor- 
ably situated  roads."  In  fact  the  New  England  situation 
is  an  ideal  case  for  such  consolidation.  ^'Railroad  condi- 
tions in  New  England  are  typical  of  those  which  Congress 
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foresaw  could  be  remedied  only  through  consohdations/' 
Those  who  advocate  an  all-New  England  system  are, 
^'whether  consciously  or  not,  demanding  that  we  subject 
New  England  industries  and  the  New  England  public  to 
higher  rates  than  will  be  charged  to  their  competitors  and 
neighbors." 

In  the  present  study  Mr.  Oldham  modifies  somewhat 
the  position  which  he  held  in  his  earher  monograph,  ^'so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  first  step  to  be  taken,''  but  not  ^^as 
to  the  end  to  be  accomphshed."  ^^If  it  were  deemed 
possible  of  immediate  accomplishment,"  he  would  still 
urge  'Hhat  every  road  which  reaches  the  Hudson  River 
should  participate  in  the  ownership  of  one  or  both  of  the 
principal  New  England  roads.  The  practical  difficulties 
of  estabhshing  so  comprehensive  an  ownership  at  once, 
however,  are  such  as  to  make  it  virtually  impossible." 
Accordingly,  he  suggests  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  be 
taken  over  by  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  ^'with  which  it  exchanges  the  principal  part 
of  its  joint  business,"  and  that  the  New  Haven  be  taken 
over  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Lackawanna,  ^^with  which  it  Ukewdse  has  similar  rela- 
tionships." Since  the  Central  is  controlled  by  the  Read- 
ing and  the  New  York  Central  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
own  40  per  cent  of  the  Reading,  the  result  will  be  a  wide 
diffusion  of  ownership.  Arguing  that  both  self-interest 
and  necessity  will  compel  the  outside  systems  to  improve 
the  New  England  service,  using  for  this  purpose  the  in- 
creased income  now  received  by  them  because  of  higher 
operating  costs  in  New  England,  he  proceeds  to  his  con- 
clusion, ^'In  a  transportation  system  truly  national  in 
character  I  find  no  room  for  the  existence  of  independent 
systems,  whether  small  or  large,  which  cannot  furnish  ade- 
quate transportation  upon  terms  which  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  communities 
which  they  serve." 

Mr.  Oldham's  views  are  discussed  on  pages  191-192  of 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  New  England  Railroad  Committee 
and  in  Professor  Cunningham's  pamphlet. 
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New  England's  Industrial  Future. 
By  Orra  L.  Stone,  General  Manager,  Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts. 
47  pages.  1924. 

Mr.  Stone  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  authors  of 
^'New  England's  Industrial  Leadership"  but  introduces 
more  text  and  discussion.  He  begins  by  naming  the  five 
primary  and  abiding  factors  which  explain  the  past  pros- 
perity of  this  section  of  the  country  and  guarantee  its 
continuance  in  the  future.  These  are  (1)  water  power, 
(2)  inventive  genius  and  skill,  (3)  commercial  resourceful- 
ness, (4)  the  development  of  shipping  and  (5)  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital.  It  will  be  observed  that  only  two  of 
these  factors  are  in  any  degree  gifts  of  nature. 

An  advantage  recently  acquired  is  the  opening  of 
cheaper  and  quicker  transportation  routes  through  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  extreme  cases  the  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  moving  freight  is  as  high  as  75  per  cent. 
New  domestic  and  foreign  markets  are  opened  for  New  Eng- 
land products,  while  wool  from  Australia  and  the  far 
western  states  is  now  brought  by  this  route  to  Boston. 

Another  favorable  turn  in  recent  years  is  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  branches  of  the  foreign  trade.  New 
England  exports  to  Latin  America  increased  more  than 
$4,000,000  and  to  Asia  and  Oceanica  more  than  $3,000,000 
between  1914  and  1921.  New  England  capital  has  gone 
to  Cuba  and  South  America  and  trade  is  likely  to  increase 
more  and  more  in  this  direction. 

A  careful  study  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  Southern 
States  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  ten  years  the  ad- 
vantage's of  the  south,  such  as  they  are,  will  practically 
disappear.  The  recent  enormous  exodus  of  the  colored 
population,  if  it  is  continued,  will  tend  to  remove  the 
handicap  of  competition  with  cheap  labor.  The  present 
serious  situation  is  due  in  part  to  repressive  statutes  and 
inhibitions."  The  development  of  ^'specialties  and  finer 
lines  of  goods"  will  afford  material  relief.    Already  a 
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gain  in  the  finer  lines  of  production  has  partly  offset  the 
loss  to  the  south  of  certain  coarser  grades  of  manufactured 
goods. 

The  present  standing  of  New  England  is  illustrated  by 
her  rank  in  special  industries,  as  well  as  by  her  total  pro- 
duction in  1920  of  over  $7,000,000,000,  which  was  11  per 
cent  of  the  production  for  the  entire  nation.  Single 
states  in  this  section  hold  first  rank  in  36  industries  and 
second  or  third  rank  in  34  others.  One  New  England 
town  ^'produces  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  master 
craftsmen  tools  of  the  world."  Since  the  war  New  Eng- 
land has  captured,  '^probably  for  all  time,''  the  market 
in  ^'machinery  used  in  foreign  trade,''  formerly  held  by 
Germany. 

Mr.  Stone  believes  that  losses  in  the  western  market 
can  be  made  up  by  the  promotion  of  foreign  commerce, 
especially  by  the  manufacture  of  specially  adapted  wares 
and  by  the  cultivation  of  regular,  rather  than  intermittent, 
relations  ^dth  the  countries  that  trade  with  us. 

The  application  of  all  these  new  activities  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Boston  is  obvious,  though  the  tendency  of  ship- 
pers to  use  New  York  as  an  outlet  is  deplored  as  ^^un- 
economic," resulting  in  delays,  inconveniences  and  exces- 
sive charges.  The  New  England  manufacturers,  however, 
are  not  at  fault,  since  the  goods  are  routed  largely  by  the 
big  commission  houses,  located  in  New  York.  While  this 
condition  is  a  hard  one  to  rectify,  Mr.  Stone  is  not  dis- 
couraged as  to  the  future  of  Boston  as  a  port.  He  attrib- 
utes the  relative  increase  in  imports  here  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  now  a  creditor  country  and 
must  receive  payment  from  its  debtors  in  merchandise. 

To  do  justice  to  the  pamphlet  it  would  be  necessary  to 
quote  its  summary  entire.  Since  this  is  not  practicable, 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  recognizing  the  handicap  under 
which  New  England  labors  in  its  remoteness  from  supplies 
of  raw  materials  and  fuels,  Mr.  Stone  notes  other  counter- 
balancing factors  of  substantial  weight,  sufficient  to  allay 
all  fear  of  an  imminent  decline  in  this  section.  Among 
these  are  its  nearness  to  foreign  countries,  its  well-developed 
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harbors  and  long  sea  coast,  its  large  consuming  population, 
its  supply  of  skilled  workmen  and  able  managers,  its 
abundant  capital,  its  established  reputation,  its  stimulat- 
ing climate,  its  possession  of  fully  equipped  factories  and 
plants,  in  most  cases  unburdened  with  debt,  its  network 
of  rail  communications,  its  hard  roads,  unsurpassed  for 
trucking,  its  relation  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  sooner  or  later  to  be  the  source  of 
almost  unlimited  hydroelectric  power,  and  the  liberal 
mercantile  policy  of  its  powerful  banks,  interlocked  with 
industry  from  the  beginning  and  an  essential  part  of  the 
industrial  structure. 
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GENERAL  CITY  PLANNING. 

Plans  for  Beautifying  New  York  and  for  Enlarging 
AND  Improving  the  City  of  Boston. 
By  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay. 
42  pages.    Diagrams.  1844. 

It  was  in  Detroit  in  1817,  Gourlay  tells  us,  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  that  ''city  building  might  and  should 
be  reduced  to  a  science.' ' 

A  sojourner  in  many  places,  he  spent  the  years  1843-45 
in  Boston.  The  city  and  state  authorities  seem  not  to 
have  been  impressed  by  the  eccentric  stranger,  elderly 
now  and  something  of  an  invalid.  His  ''Plans"  were  not 
"gravely  considered  and  speedily  acted  on,"  as  he  hoped 
they  would  be.  But  at  the  distance  of  eighty  years 
some  of  them  are  seen  to  have  been  less  "fanciful  and 
extravagant"  than  his  plodding  contemporaries  supposed. 
Had  they  met  him  half  way,  we  might  have  inherited  a 
city  that  would  require  less  making  over  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  at  a  cost  that  progresses  geometrically. 

Gourlay  anticipated  with  surprising  accuracy  the  growth 
of  the  city  in  population  —  500,000  souls  within  fifty 
years  at  least,  a  million  in  a  century  —  and  foresaw  its 
expansion  into  the  suburbs.  Basing  his  whole  design  on 
this  metropolitan  conception,  he  seems  to  have  laid  out  a 
crude  system  of  radiating  highways,  with  roads  that 
hnkfed  the  outlying  parts,  much  like  the  present  metropoli- 
tan boulevards.  "Fine  improvements  may  be  made,  and 
at  Uttle  cost,  merely  by  connecting  and  exhibiting  to  the 
greatest  advantage  those  rare  and  beautiful  features  which 
nature  has  here  thrown  together  for  the  hand  of  man  to 
work  upon."    AppeaHng  generally  for  wider  streets,  he 
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specified,  among  other  needed  changes,  the  widening  of 
Congress  and  Exchange  streets  (famiUar  to  recent  city 
planners)  and  the  opening  up  of  Dock  square.  By  con- 
necting these  improvements  with  his  proposed  New 
street,  running  northeast  from  Church  green,  a  grand  and 
highly  important  thoroughfare  through  the  business  part 
of  the  city,  much  wanted,  would  be  obtained." 

He  advocated  suburban  railways  and  a  belt  line,  ^^con- 
tinued to  East  Boston,  if  required,"  and  practically 
anticipated  the  modern  electric  power  stations  and  sub- 
ways by  his  suggestion  that  pneumatic  power  —  ^^atmos- 
pheric pressure,"  as  he  called  it  —  might  be  used  to 
propel  underground  railways.  ^^A  stationary  engine  near 
the  State  House  might  do  the  whole  business  within  three 
miles  —  convey  people,  not  only  to  every  quarter  of  the 
city  in  five  minutes,  but  from  Roxbury  to  Cambridge,  or 
the  contrary,  without  the  sHghtest  fatigue  or  danger." 
Even  the  positions  of  the  tunnels  on  his  curious  map 
approximate  those  of  the  existing  subways.  The  line  of 
the  present  tunnel  under  Beacon  Hill,  from  Cambridge 
Bridge  to  Park  street,  is  almost  exactly  drawn. 

As  a  feature  in  his  scheme  for  a  '^New  Town"  to  be 
built  on  reclaimed  land,  apparently  on  both  sides  of  the 
Charles,  he  would  have  created  a  Charles  River  Basin, 
with  an  island,  not  unlike  that  which  has  appealed  to 
landscape  architects  in  recent  years,  though  differently 
located.  He  advocated  better  housing  for  the  poor,  parks, 
small  gardens,  the  laying  out  of  streets  so  that  the  vistas 
should  be  terminated  by  fine  buildings,  the  preservation 
of  historic  landmarks,  the  development  of  the  Common 
as  a  recreation  ground.  While  he  talked  on  commercial 
matters  and  predicted  that  Boston  would  surpass  New 
York  as  a  seaport,  we  may  assume  that  his  strength  did 
not  lie  in  practical  affairs.  Yet  the  city  his  quaint  and 
rather  disorderly  imagination  sketched  would  have  been 
in  some  respects  not  only  more  comfortable  to  live  in 
than  the  one  we  have  but  more  convenient  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Two  copies  of  Gourlay's    Plans"  may  be  found,  under 
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different  titles,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  An  excellent 
digest  and  interpretation  of  the  book  appeared  in  Land- 
scape Architecture  for  October,  1915. 

Planning  for  the  Metropolitan  District. 
.\n    Article  in   New  Boston  for   February,  1911,  by 
Arthur  A.  Shurtleff. 
3  pages. 

In  Boston  the  conception  of  a  city  plan  and  the  idea 
of  a  larger  metropolitan  unit  inevitably  coalesce.  No 
true  city  plan  can  treat  a  mere  political  boundary  as  if  it 
were  an  impassable  wall,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
grouping  of  the  adjacent  cities  and  towns  for  a  common 
purpose  has  revealed  itself  at  once  as  a  step  toward  the 
final  goal,  which  is  a  planned  and  unified  community. 
The  groupings  at  first  were  for  some  specific  purpose  — 
sewerage  and  water  works,  parks  and  boulevards  —  and 
usuall}^  a  concession  to  imperative  necessity.  A  co- 
ordinated system  of  thoroughfares  would  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  foremost  necessities  in  a  city  in  which  traffic  conges- 
tion presents  such  an  obvious  problem,  but  the  Legislature 
hesitated  many  years  before  taking  steps  to  establish 
such  a  system.  Strong  recommendations  on  the  subject 
had  been  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Com- 
mission in  1909,  but  it  was  not  until  1923  that  the  laying 
out  of  highways  was  recognized  as  a  metropolitan  function 
and  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Division,  a  branch  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission,  was  created  ^Ho  in- 
vestigate and  make  recommendations  as  to  transportation 
services  and  facihties  within  the  district.^' 

The  City  Planning  Conference  of  Boston- 19 15,  working 
with  the  City  Planning  Committee  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  prepared  a  report  in  1911,  which  went  much 
further  than  this..  As  described  by  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  in  an  article  in  ''New  Boston,'' 
its  recommendations  embraced  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Passenger  transportation  by  rail. 

2.  Freight  transportation  by  rail. 
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3.  Water  transportation,  including  new  docks. 

4.  Road  •transportation. 

5.  Water  supply  and  drainage. 

6.  Lands  for  public  use. 

7.  Building  and  housing  requirements,  including 
safety,  fire  protection,  sanitation  and  relief  from 
interior  and  exterior  congestion. 

8.  Local  building  restrictions,  to  provide  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  different  classes  of  buildings. 

9.  Eminent  domain,  to  be  extended  to  allow  excess 
condemnation. 

10.  Centralized  authority. 
Under  the  last  head  it  was  recommended  'Hhat  the 
planning  and  execution  of  such  metropolitan  improvements 
should  be  entrusted  to  properly  constituted  permanent 
state  or  metropolitan  authorities,  using  as  far  as  possible 
authorities  now  in  existence." 

Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission. 
61  pages.  1912. 

The  last  recommendation  had,  of  course,  no  official 
character  and  as  printed,  was  somewhat  indefinite.  A 
more  authoritative  and  definite  recommendation  for  a 
separate  board,  of  fairly  broad  powers,  was  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Plan  Commission  in  1912.  This  Commission 
had  been  directed  by  the  Legislature  to  make  'investiga- 
tions into  the  matter  of  a  metropolitan  plan  for  the  metro- 
politan district,"  and  metropolitan  plan"  was  defined  in 
the  resolve  as  ''a  plan  for  co-ordinating  civic  develop- 
ment." The  Commission  was  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendations but  had  ''no  right  or  power  to  report  or  recom- 
mend any  change  in  the  form  of  government  of  any  of  the 
cities  and  towns." 

Its  report  points  out  the  cost  of  the  failure  to  co-ordinate 
the  thirty-eight  municipalities  in  Metropolitan  Boston  — 
essentially  one  community  —  and  recites  the  benefits  of 
a  metropolitan  plan.    These  are  briefly: 

1.    Reduction  of  the  cost  of  living. 
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2.  Advancement  of  commercial  and  industrial  pros- 
perity. 

3.  Greater  efficiency  in  public  functions. 

In  an  appendix  these  benefits  are  described  in  more 
detail.  ^'City  planning"  is  there  defined  as  a  ^'recogni- 
tion by  public  action  of  the  sanitary,  economic  and 
aesthetic  laws  which  should  govern  the  original  arrange- 
ment and  subsequent  development  of  our  towns  and 
cities."  It  would  result  in  better  highways,  reduced  fire 
losses  and  improved  housing.  As  to  the  last,  which  is 
''vital  and  fundamental,"  the  Commission  holds  that  "no 
satisfaction  is  likely  to  result  in  Metropolitan  Boston 
without  metropolitan  action." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are  embodied 
in  a  bill  creating  a  Metropohtan  Planning  Board  of  five 
members,  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  two 
by  the  Mayor  of  Boston.  The  chairman  should  receive 
a  salary  of  $10,000,  the  other  members  $1,000  each.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  work  out  "a  compre- 
hensive serial  plan  for  the  Metropolitan  District,"  cover- 
ing "main  thoroughfares,  transportation  lines,  and  facili- 
ties of  every  sort  properly  co-ordinated."  It  should  study 
"congestion,  whether  of  population  or  of  traffic,  the  better 
control  of  fire  hazard,  the  better  distribution  of  areas  and 
of  buildings  for  the  several  purposes  of  residence,  manu- 
facturing, trade  and  transportation,  the  better  co-ordina- 
tion of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  best  methods  of 
financing  and  assessing  the  cost  of  public  improvements." 

It  should  have  a  right  to  examine  plans  by  local  authori- 
ties and  a  "suspensive  veto"  for  the  duration  of  one  year 
in  cases  in  which  local  plans  seemed  "to  conffict  with  larger 
plans  of  the  Board  for  the  whole  district."  It  should  have 
no  executive  functions.  Its  approval,  however,  of  any 
metropolitan  work  should  result  in  having  such  work 
"financed  outside  of  the  debt  limit  of  the  cities  and  towns 
by  the  loan  of  the  State's  credit  and  with  the  ultimate 
contribution  by  the  State  of  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost. 
Of  the  remaining  90  per  cent,  65  per  cent  for  ordinary 
improvements  and  any  proportion  up  to  65  per  cent  for 
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extraordinary  improvements  would  be  paid  by  the  locali- 
ties in  which  the  improvements  were  actually  made,  25 
per  cent  or  more  by  the  remaining  cities  and  towns  of 
the  metropolitan  district/^  A  special  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court,  would  apportion  the 
liabilities.  The  65  per  cent  could  not  be  levied  without 
the  consent  of  the  cities  and  towns  affected.  The  appor- 
tionment of  the  remaining  25  per  cent  would  be  accord- 
ing to  benefits  received  by  the  different  municipalities, 
with  ''due  account  also  of  population  and  valuation." 
The  participation  of  the  State  should  be  limited  to  $500,000 
a  year. 

The  appendices  include  views  of  representative  citizens 
on  the  subject,  a  description  of  the  Chicago  plan  and  of 
city  plans  and  planning  boards  in  other  American  cities, 
and  a  reprint  of  part  of  an  article  by  F.  G.  Howe  on  ''City 
Building  in  Germany,"  besides  statistical  tables  and 
miscellaneous  matter.  There  is  also  a  selected  bibliog- 
raphy of  city  planning. 

Repoet  on  City  Planning  in  Relation  to  the  Steeet 

System  in  the  Boston  Meteopolitan  Disteict. 
Issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  City 
Planning  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
19  pages.  1914. 
The  substance  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  report  by  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  Esquire,  on  the  legal  and  fiscal  aspects  of  street 
improvements  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  District.  Mr. 
Shurtleff  discusses  first  the  "planning  body,"  which  in 
Boston  has  meant  the  Board  of  Survey  and  later  the 
Street  Commissioners,  while  in  other  nearby  cities  the 
usual  practice  is  submission  of  plans  to  the  city  engineer, 
with  subsequent  approval  by  the  city  council.  The  con- 
sequences of  haphazard  construction  and  particularly  the 
difficulty  of  widening  streets  in  built  up  areas  are  con- 
sidered by  him,  with  illustrations  from  several  cities.  In 
a  second  section  he  discusses  the  "kind  of  estate,"  whether 
fee  or  easement,  that  the  city  should  acquire  in  its  takings 
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and  the  all  important  question  of  distribution  of  cost/' 
The  results  obtained  under  the  various  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, iD eluding  the  general  law,  the  betterment  act,  and 
the  special  acts  for  Boston,  are  carefully  studied.  The 
hazards  of  assessment,  the  difficulty  of  collection,  the  fre- 
quency of  abatements,  the  leniency  of  jurists  to  property 
owners  and  their  severity  toward  the  city,  are  set  forth 
and  a  singular  difference  is  noted  between  the  percentage 
of  assessments  collected  in  Boston  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
Quincy  and  Newton  on  the  other.  Mr.  Shurtleff  is  not 
enthusiastic  about  excess  condemnation  ^^as  the  solution 
of  the  financial  difficulty,"  but  recommends  "si  further 
test  of  the  special  assessment  principle  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  law  adopted  in  1913  and  mth  others  which 
further  study  may  suggest. He  suggests,  as  one  amend- 
ment, ^^that  the  award  of  damages  for  the  taking  and  the 
assessment  for  benefit  should  be  fixed  at  the  same  time 
and  in  case  of  an  appeal  should  be  considered  together  in 
one  action. '' 

The  Committee,  basing  its  conclusions  on  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff's  report,  offers  four  recommendations. 

1.  The  powers  and  duties  created  under  the  Board 
of  Survey  Act  should  be  given  to  the  local  planning 
boards  in  towns  and  cities  which  have  no  Board  of 
Survey.  This  could  be  done  by  local  ordinances  or 
by  amendment  of  the  Planning  Board  Act. 

2.  Separate  and  adequate  appropriations  should 
be  provided  for  planning  work. 

3.  In  new  undertakings,  the  fee,  rather  than  the 
easement,  should  be  acquired. 

4.  The  present  betterment  and  assessment  laws 
should  be  amended. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board. 
19  pages.    February  1,  1915. 
The  Planning  Board  of  the  City  of  Boston  was  estab- 
lished by  a  city  ordinance  passed  January  26,  1914.  It 
consists  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  retires  on  the  first 
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of  May  in  each  year,  unless  reappointed,  and  one  of  whom 
must  always  be  a  woman.  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  was 
elected  the  first  chairman.  The  members  serve  without 
pay  and  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  of 
planning  boards,  set  forth  in  chapter  494  of  the  Acts  of 
1913.  These  duties  are  ^'to  make  careful  studies  of  the 
resources,  possibilities  and  needs  of  the  city,  .  .  .  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  conditions  which  may  be  injurious 
to  the  public  health  or  otherwise  injurious  in  and  about 
rented  dwellings,  and  to  make  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  municipality  with  special  reference  to  the  proper 
housing  of  its  people,''  and  to  ''make  a  report  annually 
for  the  city  council,  .  .  .  giving  information  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  the  city  .  .  .  and  any  plans  or 
proposals  for  the  development  of  the  city  .  .  .  and 
estimates  of  the  cost  thereof." 

At  the  time  when  its  first  annual  report  was  issued,  the 
City  Planning  Board  had  been  in  existence  less  than  a 
3^ear.  One  of  its  first  recommendations  had  been  that  a 
topographical  survey  of  the  business  section  should  be 
made,  similar  to  the  surveys  made  in  several  of  the  sub- 
urban districts  under  the  Board  of  Survey  Act,  and  that 
the  whole  city  should  ultimately  be  surveyed  in  this 
manner,  ''as  a  preliminary  to  a  wise  planning  of  thorough- 
fares." An  appeal  had  also  been  made  for  the  mdening 
and  straightening  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  in  future  private 
streets  be  accepted  with  the  proviso  that  the  abutting 
owners  shall  contribute  the  land  and  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  construction. 

During  the  year  the  Board  had  prepared  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  its  report  on  the  "Larger 
Aspects  of  Passenger  Transportation  in  Metropolitan  Bos- 
ton," an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  under  "Metro- 
politan Transportation."  It  had  started  the  survey  of 
East  Boston,  published  in  1916,  and  a  study  of  the  North 
End,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the  "North  End 
Survey,"  published  in  1919.  It  was  also  at  work  on  the 
report  on  markets,  considered  under  "Market  Problems." 
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The  first  report,  besides  recording  these  activities,  pointed 
out  the  need  for  a  survey  of  recreation  facilities  and  sug- 
gested recreational  uses  that  might  be  made  of  the  Charles 
River  Basin  and  the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor.  It  touched 
on  the  housing  question  —  in  Boston  '^one  of  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult  in  the  country"  —  and  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  the  Board  to  make  a  study  of 
opportunities  in  the  outlying  districts  for  '^communities  of 
single  family  houses  for  workingmen's  families.'' 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning 

Board. 
10  pages.    February  1,  1916. 

The  program  outlined  in  the  first  report  was  a  formidable 
one  for  a  Board  having  only  a  small  staff  and  a  modest 
appropriation,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should  go  out 
under  its  name  that  did  not  conform  to  the  best  profes- 
sional standards.  But,  having  sounded  its  clarion  note 
of  high  purpose,  the  Board  bent  to  its  tasks  and  was  soon 
able  to  report  substantial  results.  The  cordial  co-operation 
of  many  civic  organizations  and  the  number  of  problems 
referred  to  it  by  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  testified 
to  the  confidence  which  it  had  won  and  the  real  need 
which  such  a  department  filled. 

The  second  year  of  its  existence  witnessed  several  new 
imdertakings,  besides  the  completion  of  the  East  Boston 
report  and  of  the  study  of  the  market  situation,  both  of 
which  were  issued  as  public  documents.  The  study  of  the 
North  End  was  well  under  way  and  a  specific  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Morton  street  area  in  that  section 
had  met  with  favor  to  the  extent  that  a  loan  order  pro- 
viding for  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  was  pending  before  the  City  Council. 
The  chairman  of  the  Board,  by  legislative  act,  had  been 
made  a  member  of  a  Commission  on  the  Height  of  Build- 
ings. A  plan  suggesting  a  much  needed  widening  of 
State  street"  had  been  submitted  to  the  Mayor.  Among 
the  new  matters  to  which  the  Board  was  giving  its  atten- 
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tion  were  ^^underground  sidewalks,  sidewalk  obstructions, 
public  comfort  stations,  street  signs,  traffic  routes,  an 
interior  lot  development  in  Roxbury,  the  rearrangement 
of  Copley  square,  a  proper  development  of  the  section  of 
the  city  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  State  House,  and 
radial  and  circumferential  highways/'  West  Roxbury  was 
pointed  out  as  "si  field  which  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  well  directed  city  planning." 

East  Boston:  A  Survey  and  a  Comprehensive  Plan. 
Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board.    Prepared  by  George 

Gibbs,  Jr.,  Investigator  for  the  Board.  February,  1915. 
128  pages.     Maps.     Plans.     Diagrams.  Photographs. 

1916. 

Part  I  of  this  book,  containing  the  Survey,  is  divided 
into  thirteen  chapters.  Part  II  containing  ^^recommenda- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  plan  and  for  specific  improve- 
ments," into  fifty-six.  There  are  forty -seven  illustrations. 
The  treatment  combines  thoroughness  and  conciseness, 
breadth  and  intimacy,  foresight  in  determining  the  needs 
of  the  district  and  circumspection  in  the  measures  pro- 
posed for  satisfying  them. 

Many  of  the  chapters  deal  with  aspects  of  life  in  the 
peninsula  somewhat  remote  from  the  subject  of  this  Com- 
pendium. Others  will  best  be  considered  under  different 
heads,  particularly  under  ''Housing"  and  ''Zoning." 

An  introductory  sketch  of  the  history  of  East  Boston 
leads  up  to  a  brief  list  of  existing  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  district.  The  need  of  a  topographical  survey 
is  emphasized,  whether  for  the  replanning  of  settled  areas, 
which  have  become  over-occupied  or  too  involved,  or  for 
advance  planning,  as  well  as  for  many  practical  purposes. 
There  is  a  general  survey  of  the  main  thoroughfares, 
studied  in  relation  to  the  bridge  and  ferry  approaches  and 
to  the  lines  of  metropolitan  travel,  and  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  "as  compared  with  other  parts  of  Boston, 
the  main  thoroughfares  of  East  Boston  seem  well  designed, 
located  and  developed,  but  some  of  the  streets  will  doubt- 
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less  require  widening  in  the  future."  The  estabhshed 
width  of  main  thoroughfares  in  other  cities  ^4s  almost 
everywhere  greater  than  in  Boston."  Sooner  or  later,  the 
Survey  states,  ^^the  ferry  service  must  be  supplemented 
by  a  bridge  or  tunnel,"  and  the  present  bridges  over 
navigable  waters  will  probably  go  up  eventually  to  a 
height  of  forty  feet  in  order  to  clear  tugs,  lighters  and 
barges,"  and  thus  obviate  the  obstruction  to  travel  caused 
by  too  frequent  opening  of  the  draws. 

The  subject  of  freight  transportation  facilities,  railroad 
and  waterway  lines  and  terminals,"  to  which  one  chapter 
is  devoted,  is  of  more  than  local  interest.  ^^Upon  the 
efficiency,  extent  and  completeness  of  the  development  of 
the  waterfront  and  of  the  terminal  facilities  of  Boston  as  a 
whole,  and  of  East  Boston  as  an  important  section,  must 
depend  largely  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  importance 
of  the  entire  city."  The  existing  railroad  facilities  are 
described  and  reference  is  made  to  the  plans  for  '^sl  single 
great  metropolitan  system  of  terminal  development," 
reported  by  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  FitzGerald  in  1909. 
The  plan,  however,  which  ''has  been  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  the  recommendations  herein  presented"  is 
that  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port.  The  Survey  holds  that 
''the  railroad  and  steamship  lines,  as  common  carriers 
outside  the  city,  have  relatively  simple  problems  that 
could  doubtless  be  handled  much  better  if  entirely  divorced 
from  the  terminal  problem,"  and  that  "there  is  ample 
reason  to  justify  the  state  or  city  in  taking  possession  " 
of  the  rail  and  waterfront  properties  "and  in  developing 
them  in  the  most  thorough  manner."  If  this  is  done,  of 
course,  "the  present  plan  and  present  requirements  in 
East  Boston  will  be  very  materially  affected." 

A  chapter  on  "Passenger  Lines  and  Terminals"  enu- 
merates the  number  of  passengers  entering  the  district 
annually  as  20,000,000  for  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and 
Lynn  Railroad,  17,000,000  for  the  tunnel  and  6,000,000 
for  the  ferries.  The  advantages  and  defects  of  each  sys- 
tem of  conveyance  are  considered.  There  is  some  discus- 
sion of  an  extension  of  the  present  tunnel  and  of  a  proposed 
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new  tunnel  for  the  benefit  of  Chelsea.  The  Revere  Beach 
and  Lynn  Railroad  ''by  proper  changes  could  be  connected 
with  the  present  system  and  made  a  highly  efficient  rapid 
transit  unit."  Some  changes  in  routing  may  be  desirable 
for  the  ferries.  In  general,  ''the  variety  of  existing  con- 
veyances" complicates  the  passenger  problem  and  "a 
more  concentrated  system  of  control  must  be  effected  if 
still  greater  efficiency  is  to  be  attained." 

An  admirable  perspective  sketch  forming  the  frontispiece 
to  the  volume,  presents  in  its  foreground  the  proposed  pier 
development  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  district,  upon 
which  without  question  the  future  of  East  Boston  largely 
depends.  In  the  adoption  of  any  plan  for  such  develop- 
ment three  considerations  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
raihoad  and  thoroughfare  approaches  must  be  ample;  the 
"vital  interests  in  Wood  Island  Park,"  as  the  one  great 
recreation  area  of  a  populous  section,  must  be  guarded, 
and  there  must  be  "advanced  planning  for  urban  condi- 
tions" on  the  areas  not  needed  for  commerce  and  industry. 
The  plan  of  the  Port  Directors,  as  adopted  with  modifica- 
tions in  the  Survey,  provides  for  an  addition  of  1,100  acres 
to  the  area  of  East  Boston,  extending  to  and  beyond 
Governor's  Island.  Its  main  features  are  two  great  pro- 
jecting rectangles,  flanking  a  central  basin  and  fronting 
externally  on  open  water.  The  harbor  line,  with  the  pro- 
posed development  of  the  East  Boston  Company  holdings 
included,  will  be  about  fourteen  miles  long.  The  terminal 
area  mil  comprise  three  distinct  zones,  one  for  shipping 
and  maritime  services,  a  second  for  industrial  buildings 
and  the  third  for  railroad  yards.  There  will  be  a  large 
residual  area  suitable  for  residential  purposes.  The  Sur- 
vey proposes  that  Wood  Island  Park  be  not  only  pre- 
served but  extended  in  both  directions.  A  straight,  wide 
boulevard  from  Maverick  square  to  the  south  end  of  the 
southwesterly  extension  would  relate  the  enlarged  park 
commodiously  to  the  heart  of  the  district  and  might  serve 
as  a  location  for  a  rapid  transit  subway.  In  the  other 
direction  the  present  park  could  be  extended  to  Belle  Isle 
Inlet  and  even  by  a  bridge  to  Winthrop  Head,  and  a  con- 
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nection  could  be  made  with  the  Metropohtan  Park  Sys- 
tem. A  striking  feature  of  the  plan  is  an  enclosed  salt 
water  pool,  4,200  feet  long,  in  addition  to  an  open  beach 
reservation  stretching  toward  the  Saratoga  Street  Bridge. 

The  shipping  and  industrial  developments  on  the  new 
area  will  require  railroad  connections.  The  Survey  ap- 
proves of  the  plan  for  ''a  line  from  Chelsea  Creek  to  tunnel 
under  the  narrow  section  of  the  city  and  under  the  Revere 
Beach  Railroad,  then  to  pass  around  outside  Wood  Island 
Park,  where  an  ample  clearing  yard  and  suitable  ap- 
proaches to  the  piers  can  be  established."  It  considers  a 
freight  tunnel  to  South  Boston  reasonable  and  practical 
for  building  when  business  warrants  it,"  but  does  not  ap- 
prove the  proposed  under-h arbor  tunnel  for  the  Revere 
Beach  road  or  the  marginal  railroad  on  the  west  side  of 
the  district. 

Following  a  review  of  the  various  plans  for  bridges  and 
teaming  tunnels,  the  Survey  favors  the  construction  of  a 
new  tunnel  under  the  harbor  from  Maverick  square  to 
Commercial  street,  with  grade  outlets  at  both  ends,  be- 
sides elevators  for  heavy  vehicles.  ^'East  Boston  needs, 
and  should  have,  a  direct  highway  connection  with  the 
city  proper."  It  favors  also  extensions  of  the  present 
rapid  transit  tunnel  toward  Chelsea  and  Revere  and  traces 
the  routes  which  these  two  branches  should  follow. 

While  these  are,  perhaps,  the  main  features  of  the 
Survey  apart  from  housing  and  zoning  recommendations, 
the  whole  district  is  subjected  to  a  most  intimate  scrutiny 
and  covered  by  a  plan  that  is  not  only  ''comprehensive" 
in  its  broader  outlines  but  fertile  in  particular  suggestions. 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume 
by  Henry  L.  Whitney,  C.  Lewis  Pitkin  and  Edward  H. 
Trout,  landscape  architects. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board. 

49  pages.    Photographs.    Plans.    January  31,  1917. 

At  the  close  of  its  third  year  of  existence  the  Board  was 
able  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  success  of  its  efforts  to 
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effect  the  Morton  street  improvement,  for  which  $200,000 
had  been  appropriated.  Much  attention  had  been  given 
to  the  selection  of  playground  sites,  and  a  general  planning 
survey  of  the  Mount  Hope  district  had  been  made.  Some 
attention  had  been  paid,  in  co-operation  with  other  planning 
boards,  as  well  as  experts  and  officials,  to  metropolitan 
circumferential  connections.  At  the  request  of  the  City 
Council  a  careful  study  had  been  made  of  ^^a  general  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  westerly  and  southerly  end  of 
the  downtoTvn  district."  The  Board  analyzed  the  various 
uses  to  which  different  parts  of  this  district  were  put, — 
marketing,  transportation  wholesale  business,  manufac- 
turing, storage,  and  the  rest, —  and  found  that  the  area  of 
greatest  congestion  was  that  devoted  to  retail  shopping, 
offices  and  finance.  Drastic  changes,"  the  report  states, 
^^are  needed,  both  to  relieve  the  traffic  conditions  and  to 
afford  a  better  chance  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
business  limits  of  the  city  into  the  Back  Bay  and  the  South 
End."  It  proposes,  as  the  most  practical  measure  of 
relief,  ^'one  large  artery  with  suitable  radiations  at  each 
end."  This  is  the  so-called  Western  Artery.  It  should 
be  100  feet  wide  and  the  radiating  streets  should  have 
widths  of  60  and  80  feet.  Beginning  at  Arlington  street 
and  Columbus  avenue  it  should  run,  as  a  prolongation  of 
Stuart  street,  by  way  of  Eliot  and  Beach  streets  to  Phillips 
square,  at  the  corner  of  Harrison  avenue  and  Essex  street. 
From  there  a  branch  should  extend  by  way  of  Bedford 
street,  forming,  with  Stuart  street  extended,  a  direct  con- 
nection between  Huntington  avenue,  west  of  Copley 
square,  and  Dewey  square,  through  Summer  street.  A 
branch  through  Otis  street  would  open  into  Devonshire 
street  and  the  financial  district.  At  the  western  end  a 
branch  might  extend  to  Castle  square  and  Tremont  street, 
and  there  would  be  minor  connections  and  incidental 
widenings.  The  result  would  be  a  sweeping  approach  to 
the  heart  of  the  city,  joining  Huntington  avenue  and 
Tremont  street,  main  arteries  from  the  west  and  south, 
with  Devonshire  street  and  Atlantic  avenue.  Surface 
cars  could  be  run  through  the  proposed  thoroughfare,  and 
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there  should  be  a  subway  running  its  entire  length.  The 
net  cost  is  estimated  under  various  methods  of  taking. 
^^The  complete  scheme/^  the  report  states,  '^provides  for 
a  great  improvement  at  no  final  cost  whatever  to  the  city.'^ 
Other  street  extensions  and  mdenings  are  considered, 
including  a  plan  for  the  widening  of  Beacon  and  Somerset 
streets  to  Pemberton  square  and  for  the  movement  of 
traffic  over  this  route  to  Scollay  square.  There  are 
chapters  on  zoning,  housing  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  a  suggestion  to  the 
School  Committee  that  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  be  given  under  a  recent  legislative  act  author- 
izing such  instruction.  A  co-operative  agricultural  course, 
which  includes  practical  farm  work,  is  now  offered  in  the 
West  Roxbury  High  School. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning 

Board. 

40  pages.  Maps.  Plans.  February  4,  1918. 
A  complete  report  entitled,  ^^Plan  for  a  Western  Artery 
to  Boston  Central  District,"  had  been  submitted  under 
date  of  February  16,  1917,  and  is  summarized  in  the 
fourth  annual  report.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  Board  had 
been  occupied  during  the  year  with  questions  covering 
sites  for  playgrounds  and  municipal  buildings.  It  re- 
minds the  appropriating  powers  that,  until  a  sufficient 
sum  can  be  placed  at  its  disposal,  little  can  be  done  toward 
performing  its  functions  ^'with  special  reference  to  the 
housing  of  the  people,"  and  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
''one  of  the  worst  spots  in  Boston  —  the  heart  of  the  block 
through  which  Morton  street  passed  —  has  been  wiped 
out,"  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Planning 
Board.  Among  the  important  street  improvements  con- 
sidered were  the  widening  of  Harrison  avenue,  from 
Warren  street  to  Essex  street,  a  Roxbury  crosstown 
thoroughfare,  the  extension  of  Humboldt  avenue  toward 
Massachusetts  avenue,  a  thoroughfare  across  the  Common 
and  Public  Garden,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  streets  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Art  Museum. 
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The  Board  disapproved  the  proposal  to  ^^dden  Harrison 
avenue,  and  suggested  instead  the  widening  of  Washington 
street  from  Dudley  to  Thorndike  streets  and  of  Ruggles 
street,  with  a  transportation  line  along  Ruggles  street  to 
Huntington  avenue.  It  expressed  the  opinion  that  ^^a 
crosstown  thoroughfare  from  Franklin  Park  or  Egleston 
square  toward  Jamaica  Pond  is  needed/'  but  that  Hum- 
boldt avenue  was  only  a  local  artery  and  its  extension 
could  only  be  considered  as  part  of  ^'a  much  larger  prob- 
lem." The  proposed  thoroughfare  for  pleasure  vehicles 
across  the  Common  and  the  Public  Garden  was  strongly 
opposed.  On  the  suggested  improvements  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Art  Museum  a  special  report  had  been  submitted, 
which  is  reproduced  in  the  annual  report. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board. 
40  pages.    Map.    Sketches.    February  1,  1919. 

The  last  year  of  the  war  was  one  of  varied  and  continu- 
ous activity  by  the  Board.  Housing  and  zoning  had 
come  to  the  front  as  practical  problems.  Two  reports,  one 
on  shipbuilding  plants  in  Boston,  the  other  on  the  cost 
and  feasibility^  of  a  municipal  coal  pocket,  were  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  City  Council.  The  shipbuilding  re- 
port, based  on  personal  investigation  and  a  thorough  ques- 
tionnaire, brought  out  much  valuable  information  of  an 
industrial  character. 

The  Board  noted  the  progress  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Western 
Artery,  endorsed  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Metropohtan  Planning  Commission,  to  take  over  the 
duties  of  the  expiring  Boston  Transit  Commission,  with 
amplified  powers;  and  submitted,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  on  street  improvements,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  a  list  of  thoroughfares  needing  re- 
pairs. It  argued  once  more  the  necessity  of  a  topographical 
survey  of  the  business  section  and  announced  that  its 
next  piece  of  constructive  work  would  be  a  survey  of  the 
South  Boston  district. 
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Two  questions  of  a  novel  character  and  exceptional  in- 
terest had  been  brought  before  the  Board.  One  was  the 
plan  for  the  construction  of  new  land  on  the  flats  along 
the  Reserved  Channel  in  South  Boston,  extending  toward 
Castle  Island.  An  agreement  had  been  reached,  as  the 
Board  supposed,  vrith.  the  Commission  on  Waterways  and 
Public  Lands  by  which  a  large  stretch  of  open  water 
would  be  left  between  the  reclaimed  area  and  the  island. 
''A  dignified  and  impressive  commercial  development 
would  thus  be  combined  with  ^'an  extension  of  present 
beach  and  boulevard  facilities."  A  most  attractive  full- 
page  sketch  of  the  development,  as  proposed  at  this  time, 
appears  in  the  report. 

The  other  question  related  to  the  provision  of  conven- 
ience stations.  Broadening  a  request  from  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  its  judgment  upon  sites  in  a  particular  location  into 
a  city-^\ide  study,  the  Board  was  able  to  present  a  com- 
plete census  and  map  of  these  conveniences  in  Boston, 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  their  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  health,  morality  and  public  discipline. 
Citing  Professor  SedgT\dck's  declaration  that  the  lack  of 
such  stations  is  probably  the  most  flagrant  failure  in 
American  sanitation,"  the  Board  requests  that  it  '^be 
authorized,  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  persons 
possessed  of  special  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  to  work 
out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  erection  of  future  con- 
venience stations  .  .  .  and  that  a  certain  sum  of 
money  be  set  apart  each  year  for  their  erection."  The 
implied  appeal  to  expert  knowledge  had  been  characteristic 
of  the  Board  in  its  treatment  of  all  subjects  requiring  such 
knowledge. 

The  North  End.    A  Survey  and  a  Comprehensive 
Plan.    Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board. 
99  pages.    Photographs.    Maps.    Plans.  1919. 
This  report,  transmitted  November  20,  1918,  is  divided 
into  seventeen  chapters.    The  last  chapter,  entitled  ^'Spe- 
cific Improvements  Recommended,"  contains  sixty -four 
separate  items.    There  are  fifty-two  illustrations. 
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The  North  End  differs  from  East  Boston  in  that  it  has 
no  vast  opportunity  for  waterfront  expansion,  no  vexa- 
tious railroad  problems,  no  need  of  further  bridge  or  ferry 
outlets.    It  is  mainly  a  residential  section,  fringed  by 
waterfront  and  industrial  activities,  with  retail  shops  sup- 
plying the  local  or  transient  call.    On  account  of  its  age 
and  proximity  to  the  business  district,  it  represents  the 
most  intense  concentration  of  occupancy  to  be  found  in 
Boston  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  social  reformers 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  city.    In  this  district  of 
huddled  tenements,  in  which  lawns,  gardens,  yards,  play- 
grounds, even  balcony  space,  are  either  wanting  alto- 
gether or  thrust  in,  as  it  were,  by  main  force  and  pitifully 
contracted,  the  population,  still  rapidly  increasing,  con- 
sists preponderantly  of  new  Americans,  many  of  whom 
do  not  even  speak  our  language.    Over  90  per  cent  of 
them  live  in  rented  apartments.    Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Survey  has  necessarily  assumed  a  sociological 
character.    It  is  essentially,  as  one  of  the  annual  reports 
describes  it,  a  discussion  of  ^'the  possibility  of  rehousing 
and  decentralization,  as  well  as  that  of  establishing  an 
ideal  tenement  district."    By  opening  up  the  interiors  of 
solid  blocks,  by  enlarging  the  recreation  space  to  the 
necessary  fifteen  acres,  by  improving  North  End  Park  and 
bridging  Commercial  street  at  this  point  so  as  to  connect 
the  park  with  the  Copp's  Hill  terraces,  by  establishing 
better  sanitary  conditions,  and  above  all,  by  the  gradual 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  development,  the  dis- 
trict might  be  made  to  serve  reasonably  well  the  needs  of 
its  teeming  population.    The  comprehensive  plan,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  text  and  in  a  general  map  of  rare  lucidity, 
accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations  amplifying  the 
details,  mil  doubtless  remain  the  basis  of  all  future 
study  that  may  be  given  to  the  district  by  the  municipal 
authorities. 

Apart  from  widen ings  proposed  for  Causeway  and  Com- 
mercial streets,  the  principal  suggestion  affecting  the  city 
as  a  whole  and  having  a  commercial  and  industrial  aspect 
is  the  proposed  main  thoroughfare,  cutting  the  district 
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diagonally  in  a  southeast  to  northwest  direction.  Branch- 
ing off  from  Atlantic  avenue  near  Clinton  street,  a  highway 
80  feet  wide  between  buildings  would  run  in  almost  a 
straight  Hne  to  the  entrance  of  Charlestown  Bridge.  It 
would  cross  the  existing  main  thoroughfares,  Commercial, 
Fulton,  North,  Hanover  and  Salem  streets,  and  besides 
serving  the  North  End,  would  cut  off  the  long  detour  by 
Commercial  street  and  offer  a  direct  route  between  Charles- 
town  and  the  wholesale  market  district.  A  somewhat 
similar  highway,  taking  the  line  of  Cross  street,  had  been 
proposed  before.  The  Survey  route,  using  Parmenter  and 
Richmond  streets  as  the  basis,  is  considered  more  eco- 
nomical and  is  certainly  more  direct. 

Bills  to  permit  a  city  loan,  outside  the  debt  limit, 
amounting  to  $5,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Survey,  including  the  diagonal 
thoroughfare,  were  presented  to  the  Legislature  but  were 
not  passed.  The  net  cost  of  the  improvements,  as  esti- 
mated in  the  Survey,  would  be  $2,324,502,  of  which  the 
proposed  main  thoroughfare  would  take  over  half. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board. 
52  pages.    Plans.    February  2,  1920. 

During  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence  the  Board  had 
been  consulted  on  the  location  of  sites  for  several  play- 
grounds and  public  buildings.  Two  of  its  major  plans, 
those  for  the  Western  Artery  and  for  a  compromise  treat- 
ment of  Marine  Park  and  Castle  Island  in  connection  with 
the  reclamation  of  flats  in  that  vicinity,  had  developed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  invite  serious  attention. 

The  Commission  on  Waterways  and  Public  Lands  after 
agreeing,  as  the  Board  understood,  to  leave  a  wide  stretch 
of  open  water  between  the  reclaimed  flats  off  City  Point 
and  Castle  Island,  had  extended  a  bulkhead  clear  to  the 
island  and  was  filling  a  space  of  about  eighty-five  acres 
behind  it.  The  Board  protested  against  this  action,  ques- 
tioning the  legal  right  of  the  state  officials  to  act  \\dthout 
authority  from  the  federal  and  municipal  authorities.  In 
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the  course  of  several  consultations  it  developed  that  the 
state  proposed  to  offer  a  part  of  the  made  land  near  the 
island  to  the  city  for  recreational  uses.  The  Board  pointed 
out  that  the  outer  po^-tion,  fronting  on  the  main  channel, 
was  still  held  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes  and 
that  thereby  the  valuable  view  over  the  harbor  from 
Marine  Park  might  in  time  be  cut  off.  It  also  insisted 
that  all  the  legitimate  requirements  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry could  be  served  without  encroaching  on  the  unique 
recreational  uses  of  this  portion  of  the  waterfront.  A  final 
decision  on  the  matter  w^as  apparently  still  pending.  In 
the  meanwhile,  however,  the  filling  in  of  the  flats  went  for- 
ward, with  considerable  temporary  damage  to  the  island 
bridge  and  to  Pleasure  Bay;  and,  in  spite  of  the  spirited 
protest  of  the  Planning  Board,  the  whole  area  has  since 
been  filled  and  Castle  Island  annexed  to  the  mainland. 

The  Western  Artery  plan,  in  its  ^^main  features,"  had 
been  strongly  endorsed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  to  report  upon  street  improvements.  Legislative 
complications  arose  and  an  obstacle  was  created  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  telephone  building  on  Phillips  square. 
Failing  in  its  efforts  to  forestall  this,  the  Board  co-operated 
with  the  Mayor  and  other  agencies  in  bringing  about  the 
modified  instalment  of  its  original  plan,  known  as  the 
Stuart  Street  Extension.  This  provided  for  a  highway 
from  Huntington  avenue,  opposite  Exeter  street  to  Co- 
lumbus avenue  and  Arlington  street,  with  an  extension  80 
feet  wide  proceeding  in  a  substantially  straight  line  to  the 
junction  of  Ehot  and  Tremont  streets.  At  the  same  time 
a  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Board,  authorizing  a  second 
step  in  the  construction  of  the  Western  Artery  by  the 
laying  out  of  a  thoroughfare,  on  somewhat  altered  lines, 
from  the  junction  of  Eliot  and  Tremont  streets  through 
Phillips  square  to  the  intersection  of  Bedford  and  Kingston 
streets. 

Other  street  improvements  considered  by  the^  Board 
were  the  proposed  widening  of  Exchange  street,  which  is 
approved,  and  the  proposed  trimming  of  the  Common  to 
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widen  Boylston  and  Tremont  streets,  which  it  regarded  as 
a  mere  palhative  of  more  than  doubtful  utihty. 

With  this  report  the  Board  entered  positively  into  the 
field  of  commercial  and  industrial  development.  Invited 
by  the  City  Council  to  recommend  a  site  for  a  municipal 
landing  station  for  airplanes,  it  selected  the  large  open 
area  near  Dorchester  Neck  at  the  bend  of  the  Strand  way. 
In  doing  so,  it  suggested  the  creation  of  a  city  Bureau  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  to  have  control  of  this  improve- 
ment and  also  ^'of  municipal  docks,  etc.  (a  plan  upon 
which  the  City  Planning  Board  is  working  at  the  present 
time),  the  railroad  situation,  freight  rates  and  electrifica- 
tion, zoning  and  the  general  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  the  municipality."  The  plan  mentioned, 
the  report  states,  vdW  include  a  particular  study  of  the 
Atlantic  avenue  waterfront  and  will  aim  to 

1.  Provide  a  system  of  modern  piers. 

2.  Improve  circulation  by  separating  traffic,  pro- 
viding a  broader  roadway  for  Atlantic  avenue  and  a 
separate  thoroughfare  in  connection  with  the  piers. 

3.  Reduce  delays  and  congestion  by  combining 
the  ferries  into  a  single  terminal. 

4.  Increase  the  general  orderliness  and  efficiency 
of  the  waterfront. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board. 
29  pages.  Plans.  February  1,  1921. 
Housing  questions  had  occupied  much  of  the  time  of 
the  Board  in  1920.  At  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  it  had 
started  a  compilation  of  material  relating  to  the  larger 
improvements  under  way  in  other  cities.  It  had  also 
suggested  to  the  Mayor  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  citizens  to  co-operate  with  the  Planning  Board.  It  had 
expressed  its  opposition  to  a  proposed  traffic  tunnel  from, 
the  South  End  under  the  congested  part  of  the  city  to  East 
Boston.  The  cost  of  such  a  tunnel,  $40,000,000,  would  be 
a  serious  obstacle;  and  the  Board,  reporting  jointly  with 
the  Street  Laying-Out  Department,  held  that  such  a 
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tunnel  would  afford  comparatively  little  relief.  It  had 
also  opposed  a  suggested  autoway  from  Scollay  square  to 
Commonwealth  avenue. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  city  to  construct  the  second 
section  of  the  Western  Artery,  extending  from  Tremont 
and  Eliot  streets  through  Phillips  square  to  the  intersection 
of  Bedford  and  Kingston  streets,  had  been  put  over  to  the 
next  General  Court  at  the  request  of  the  Planning  Board. 
The  Board  felt  that  this  postponement  was  necessary 
because  of  the  action  of  the  City  Council  in  tabling  the 
Special  Act  of  1917  under  which  the  first  section  was  to  be 
constructed.  An  agreement  was  finally  reached  as  to 
this  first  section  and  the  Board  proceeded  with  its  studies 
for  the  construction  of  the  remainder  of  the  artery. 

A  street  improvement,  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
Western  Artery,  had  been  proposed  by  the  Street  Com- 
missioners. This  was  the  widening  of  Court  and  Cam- 
bridge streets,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  street,  in 
extension  of  Causeway  street,  from  Cambridge  street  to 
the  North  Station.  With  recommendations  for  greater 
width  in  certain  parts  of  the  improvement,  the  Board 
had  endorsed  this  plan.  It  had  also  renewed  its  endorse- 
ment of  a  plan,  revived  in  the  City  Council,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  boulevard  over  the  railroad  bed  from  the 
old  Cove  Street  Bridge  to  St.  Mary's  street,  Brookline. 
This  improvement,  however,  was  obviously  contingent 
upon  electrification  by  the  railroad,  and  it  was  held  by 
the  Board  that  the  Stuart  street  and  Causeway  and  Cam- 
bridge street  plans  should  receive  first  consideration. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board. 
44  pages.  Maps.  Plans.  February  15,  1922. 
Besides  important  material  on  zoning,  housing  and  the 
market  problem,  which  is  considered  elsewhere,  this 
report  contains  chapters  on  playgrounds  and  public  build- 
ings and  mentions  briefly  a  plan  for  the  rearrangement  of 
Copley  square,  prepared  by  the  chairman.  The  legisla- 
tive progress  of  the  Stuart  street  extension  and  the  Cam- 
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bridge  and  Court  street  widening  scheme  is  noted.  About 
thii^teen  pages  are  devoted  to  a  schedule  of  municipal 
improvements  in  other  cities,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Mayor,  from  which  the  following  significant  item  may 
be  quoted: 

"Chicago. 

^ Projects  totaling  $237,043,349.99  are  either  under 
construction  or  advanced  in  procedure  at  the  present 
time.  With  two  exceptions,  all  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted mthin  the  next  five  years." 

A  detailed  examination  had  been  made  of  the  plan  for 
two  East  Boston  traffic  tunnels,  estimated  to  cost  $16,- 
150,000,  proposed  by  a  Joint  Board,  consisting  of  the 
Division  of  Waterways  and  Public  Lands  and  the  Transit 
Department,  but  the  Planning  Board  did  not  favor  the 
construction  of  such  a  double  tunnel  until  its  outlets  could 
be  correlated  with  a  major  street  scheme. 

Such  a  scheme  would  form  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  a  comprehensive  city  plan  and  the  Board  urged  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  plan  and  its 
adoption  in  Boston.  In  Chicago,  the  city  plan,  prepared 
in  1909,  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum  and  other 
cities  are  far  in  advance  of  Boston  in  this  respect.  After 
reciting  the  main  features  which  would  be  included  in  a 
comprehensive  plan,  one  of  which  is  described  as  the 
^'development  of  harbor,  port  and  railroad  facilities,"  the 
Board  ''requests  that  a  special  appropriation  be  author- 
ized," naming  $10,000  as  a  sum  sufficient  to  get  the  work 
under  way. 

Another  suggestion,  destined  to  develop  into  a  con- 
structive scheme  of  the  highest  importance,  occurs  in  a 
report  submitted  by  the  Board  October  19,  1921,  and 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual  Report.  The  City  Coun- 
cil had  requested  the  opinion  of  the  Street  Commissioners 
and  the  Planning  Board  on  "the  advisability  and  feasibil- 
ity of  widening  Washington  street,  from  Adams  square  to 
Kneeland  street,  by  eliminating  the  present  sidewalks  in 
said  section  and  arcading  the  area  specified."    The  joint 
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reply  estimated  the  cost  of  such  widening  and  arcading  at 
$22,500,000,  which  it  held  to  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  relief  the  measure  might  afford.  The  follomng  para- 
graph offers,  as  an  alternative  to  the  arcaded  sidewalks,  a 
radical  remedy  which  has  since  taken  more  definite  shape : 
'^What  the  downtown  business  territory  needs  above  all 
else  is  a  broad  highway  paralleling  Washington  street, 
connecting  the  north  side  of  the  city  with  the  wholesale 
territory  which  lies  east  of  Washington  street  and  extends 
to  Kneeland  street.  This  parallel  highway  should  begin 
at  Adams  square,  with  Exchange  street  widened  so  as  to 
make  it  uniform  in  width  with  Congress  street,  and  it 
should  be  carried  far  enough  southerly  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  close  relationship  with  the  Stuart  street  opening 
which  has  been  authorized." 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board. 
68  pages.  Plans.  February  1,  1923. 
The  increased  scope  of  this  report  reveals  the  growth 
of  the  city  planning  idea.  Besides  the  usual  discussion  of 
playgrounds  and  public  buildings,  which  are  not  included 
in  these  synopses,  and  a  chapter  on  zoning,  which  is  con- 
sidered under  its  proper  head,  there  are  several  street  plans 
favored  or  opposed  and  other  matters  of  the  highest 
importance. 

The  Board  opposes,  on  the  ground  of  cost  and  legal  ob- 
stacles, a  proposition  to  roof  or  arcade  the  Back  Bay  yard 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
parking  space  for  automobiles.  In  the  absence  of  electri- 
fication only  30  per  cent  of  the  area  could  be  used.  Space 
for  1,200  automobiles  would  be  provided  and  a  transverse 
street  could  be  laid  out  between  West  Newton  and  Glouces- 
ter streets.    The  cost  would  be  at  least  $2,500,000. 

A  proposition,  not  new  and  recently  revived  by  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Division,  to  extend  Dartmouth 
street  by  a  bridge  across  the  Charles  River  to  Cambridge, 
is  also  disapproved.  The  cost  of  a  bridge  100  feet  wide 
would  be  $4,000,000.    It  would  be,  to  some  extent,  an 
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obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  Basin,  and  the  proposed  widen- 
ing of  Cambridge  and  Cornet  streets  and  extension  of 
Causeway  street,  with  a  temporary  bridge  during  the  re- 
building of  Harvard  Bridge,  when  that  is  under  way, 
would  serve  the  city  better  and  cost  less. 

Another  suggestion  which,  while  it  possesses  certain 
advantages,  does  not  on  the  whole  find  favor  is  that  for  a 
removal  of  the  Post  Ofhce  to  a  tract  bounded  by  Colum- 
bus avenue,  Berkele}^,  Chandler  and  Clarendon  streets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  expresses  its  satisfaction 
that  a  loan  has  been  made  for  the  widening  of  Province 
street,  regarding  this  improvement  as  the  first  step  in  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  Boston  avenue;  and  that  the 
Cambridge  and  Court  street  widenings,  not  to  cost  over 
$3,000,000,  and  the  ^videning  and  extension  of  Causeway 
street,  not  to  cost  over  $800,000,  have  been  included  in 
the  Mayor's  street  program,  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  form  of  House  Bill  No.  375. 

A  special  report  on  Columbia  road  and  the  Strandway, 
under  date  of  October  10,  1922,  is  reproduced.  Among 
the  plans  favored  are 

1.  A  motor  traffic  road,  50  feet  wide,  through 
Franklin  Park,  from  Columbia  road  and  Blue  Hill 
avenue  to  Forest  Hills,  mth  protection  to  pedestrians 
afforded  by  a  low  speed  limit,  the  cutting  of  shrub- 
bery, the  blunting  of  sharp  curves  and  the  erection  of 
footbridges. 

2.  A  loop  at  the  southerly  end  of  Castle  Island, 
with  parking  space  in  the  middle,  in  place  of  the  pro- 
posed motor  way  encircling  the  island. 

3.  The  widening  of  Preble  street,  ''which  is 
destined  to  be  the  main  approach  to  Columbus  Park 
and  the  Strandway  from  Andrew  square,  and  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  virtual  extension  of  Southampton 
street." 

4.  The  construction  of  the  proposed  Old  Colony 
boulevard,  from  Quincy  Bridge  to  the  Strandway,  at 
Old  Colony  avenue,  in  connection  with  a  widening  of 
Summer  street  (formerly  L  street),  from  the  Strandway 
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to  the  Army  Base.  These  improvements  would  fur- 
nish a  new  and  open  route  from  the  South  Shore  to 
the  South  Station. 

The  report  on  municipal  improvements  in  other  cities 
is  continued,  information  having  been  procured,  at  the 
Mayor^s  request,  from  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Galveston  and 
New  Orleans.  A  general  committee  on  city  planning, 
made  up  of  200  representative  men  and  women,  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  during  the  year.  The  Board 
expresses  its  appreciation  of  this  act  and  presents  in  an 
appendix  a  hst  of  the  names  of  this  Committee. 

A  study  had  been  made  at  the  Mayor's  request  of  a 
suggestion  with  regard  to  the  ^^development  of  a  pubhc 
trade  school  program  for  Boston."  The  shortage  of 
apprentices  in  the  building  trades  is  not  without  its 
influence  in  the  housing  problem,  and  seems  to  be  in  other 
respects  an  unsatisfactory  and  even  an  unwholesome 
condition.  It  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  lack  of  opportunities 
for  instruction.  ^^None  of  the  schools  in  existence  in 
Boston  today,  either  public  or  private,  afford  opportunity 
for  instruction  in  those  trades  most  essential  to  the  build- 
ing industry."  The  Board  agrees  with  the  suggestion 
offered  by  a  Joint  Committee  consisting  of  nine  persons 
interested  in  the  building  industry,  that  there  should  be  a 
commission  on  apprenticeship,  'Ho  be  composed  of  all 
elements  of  the  building  industry,"  to  co-operate  with  the 
school  authorities  in  arranging  a  practical  program  of 
industrial  education. 

Not  the  least  striking  paragraph  in  the  report  is  its 
acknowledgment  of  the  support  extended  to  it  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  in  the  form  of  a  special 
appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  first  steps  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  plan.  With  this  appropriation 
the  Board  had  engaged  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis  of  New  York 
as  general  consultant,  and  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Comey  as  director 
of  zoning.  A  special  report  from  Mr.  Lewis,  printed  as  an 
appendix,  reviews  ably  the  development  of  city  planning 
in  Boston  during  the  past  thirty  years  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  referring  all  specific  improvements  to  the 
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dominant  contours  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  He  notes 
the  multitude  of  reports  and  the  paucity  of  results,  the  lack 
of  a  complete  topographical  survey,  the  labyrinth  of  the 
downtown  streets  by  which  "the  city  is  being  strangled/' 
and  the  ^'timidity"  wdth  which  recommendations,  in 
themselves  often  excellent,  are  presented  by  the  various 
boards  and  commissions,  caused  by  an  apparent  con- 
sciousness that  they  propose  something  which  would  be 
criticised  as  very  extravagant.''  Since  ^'Boston  appears 
to  have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  a  consistent  policy  of 
financing  public  improvements,"  he  emphasizes  the  prac- 
tice of  local  assessments,"  which  has  been  followed  in 
New  York  for  about  150  years.  ^'The  entire  cost  of 
acquiring  new  streets,  even  up  to  80  feet  in  width,  has  been 
so  assessed,"  and  about  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  Central  Park  and  Prospect  Park." 
In  general,  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  report  covers  a  ^^dde  field  and 
should  be  read  entire,  suggests  the  need  of  '^more  heroic 
measures"  in  the  planning  of  streets  and,  perhaps,  of 
other  necessary  improvements. 

A  note  of  great  significance  records  the  organization  of 
the  Metropolitan  Boston  Planning  Federation,  an  un- 
official body,  though  largely  made  up  of  officials  whose 
purposes  are  "to  co-ordinate  city  and  town  planning  in  the 
municipalities  comprising  Metropolitan  Boston;  to  pro- 
mote a  regional  plan  for  the  district  and  the  collection  of 
data  necessary  for  intelligent  planning,  and  to  disseminate 
information  regarding  the  benefits  and  importance  of 
planning." 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Joint  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Municipal  and  Metropolitan  Affairs 
AND  THE  Committee  on  Public  Utilities  on  Metro- 
politan Planning  and  Development  in  Boston 
AND  Its  Environs. 

32  pages.    Charts.    Maps.  1922. 
Apart  from  its  contents,  which  are  valuable,  this  report 
has  a  particular  interest  in  that  it  led  to  the  creation  by 
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the  Legislature  of  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Division. 
Years  of  agitation  having  failed  to  effect  the  establishment 
of  any  permanent  body  charged  with  the  control  of  metro- 
politan highways,  the  Cha^mber  had  presented  a  resolve  at 
the  previous  session  of  the  General  Court  aimed  to  bring 
this  issue  to  a  head.  It  required  that  a  group  of  state 
departments  should  study  traffic  and  transit  conditions 
and  should  make  ^'recommendations  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  creating  a  permanent  Metropolitan  Planning 
Board,  either  as  a  separate  department  or  within  an 
existing  department."  Other  organizations  and  individ- 
uals joined  the  movement.  The  action  of  the  Legislature 
which  followed  fell  short  of  the  result  desired,  and  the 
committees  of  the  Chamber,  after  further  study,  recom- 
mended that  the  Chamber  take  a  definite  stand  in  favor 
of  two  propositions : 

L  The  creation  of  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Board, 
either  as  an  independent  body  or  as  a  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

2.  The  delegation  to  this  Board  of  power  ''to  lay  out 
and  construct  such  roads,  bridges,  and  other  facilities 
within  the  metropolitan'  district  as  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  (or  Commission),  of  a  metropolitan  character 
and  of  vital  importance  to  the  handling  of  traffic  within 
the  district;  and  to  provide  for  payment  for  the  same  by 
the  issue  of  bonds  of  the  Commonwealth  which  should  be 
replaced  by  apportionment  among  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  district." 

This  combination  of  executive  with  advisory  powers,  if 
it  had  been  adopted,  would  have  differentiated  the  pro- 
posed Board  from  bodies  like  the  Boston  City  Planning 
Board,  which  has  no  duties  of  actual  construction. 

Supporting  its  recommendation  with  the  usual  argu- 
ments, the  report  quotes  even  the  Federal  Census  of  1920 
as  recognizing  the  existence  of  "greater  cities,"  which 
"industrially  and  socially  are  parts"  of  the  capitals  from 
which  they  remain  politically  distinct.    It  cites  flagrant 
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examples  in  Metropolitan  Boston  of  the  lack  of  co-ordina- 
tion in  highway  construction  and  points  out  that  the 
development  of  street  railwaj^s  suffers  equally  from  the 
want  of  ''a  central  planning  agency."  The  planning 
principle  has  been  officially  accepted  for  the  separate 
cities  and  towns,  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  out  of  forty 
in  the  metropolitan  district  having  active  planning  boards. 
But  these  local  boards  cannot  undertake  metropolitan  im- 
provements. Even  the  Boston  board,  though  provided 
by  Mayor  Curley  with  funds  for  a  comprehensive  plan, 
cannot  lay  out  thoroughfares  for  adjoining  cities,  though 
it  can  and  should  adjust  its  system  of  traffic  circulation  to 
that  of  the  district  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  obvious 
need  is  for  a  responsible  body  authorized  to  unite  all  the 
helplessly  divided  parts  into  a  harmonious  and  mutually 
serviceable  whole. 

A  review  of  the  metropolitan  planning  work  done  in 
other  cities  leads  to  the  interesting  conclusion  that  there 
are  as  yet  no  official  metropolitan  planning  boards  in  any 
of  those  studied.  The  New  York  program  is  probably 
the  most  ambitious  city  planning  program  ever  under- 
taken,'^ but  it  is  the  work  of  a  private  organization,  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Boston  has,  in  its  metro- 
politan boards,  the  nucleus  of  a  metropolitan  plan  and  a 
precedent  which  should  make  easier  the  extension  of  the 
principle. 

Seven  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
past  eighteen  years  "to  obtain  concerted  action  in  the 
planning  of  Metropolitan  Boston." 

In  1904  a  bill  was  reported  providing  for  a  commission 
to  report  on  metropolitan  thoroughfares. 

In  1906  Governor  Guild  and  Mayor  Fitzgerald  prepared 
a  similar  bill. 

In  1907  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission 
reported. 

In  1911  the  Joint  Board  on  Metropolitan  Improvements 
reported. 
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In  1912  the  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission  reported. 

In  1915  the  Public  Service  Commission  made  a  special 
report  on  street  railway  and  railroad  service  in  the  metro- 
politan district. 

In  1916  the  Commission  on  Terminal  Facilities,  ap- 
pointed on  petition  of  Mayor  Curley,  reported. 

No  definite  results  followed  upon  any  of  these  reports. 
Finally,  ''after  six  years  of  inactivity  the  movement  was 
revived  by  the  presentation  of  the  resolve  to  the  1922 
Legislature  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

After  presenting  some  statistics  to  prove  the  increasing 
congestion  of  the  district,  due  to  increases  in  the  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  automobiles  and  the  number  of  rail- 
way passengers,  and  the  more  and  more  pressing  need  of 
metropolitan  planning,  the  report  outlines  the  form  which 
it  believes  the  proposed  planning  board  should  take.  The 
failure  of  various  commissions  to  produce  results  commen- 
surate with  their  labors  and  with  the  intrinsic  value  of 
their  studies  is  contrasted  with  ''the  splendid  record  of 
accomplishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Park,  Water  and 
Sewer  Boards, obviously  due  to  their  position  as  "con- 
tinuing bodies  that  planned  and  executed  the  projects 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  duties."  The  need 
is,  first,  for  a  permanent  commission  similar  to  these,  "with 
a  sufficient  engineering  and  secretarial  force  so  that  it  can 
.  .  .  produce,  in  connection  especially  with  the  Boston 
Planning  Board,  a  plan  for  the  metropolitan  district  of 
Greater  Boston";  and,  secondly,  for  a  body,  "metropolitan 
in  scope,"  which  shall  execute  the  metropolitan  plans.  In 
the  recommendations,  as  adopted  by  the  two  committees 
which  prepared  the  report,  these  executive  powers  are 
apparently  given  to  the  planning  board  itself. 

Among  the  appendices,  besides  summaries  and  statis- 
tical tables  and  a  prophetic  glance  into  the  future  of  rapid 
transit  development  in  Boston,  there  is  a  concise  review  of 
the  formation  of  the  metropolitan  boards  which  in  1919 
were  consolidated  into  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission. The  sequence  of  the  principal  events  was  as 
follows : 
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1889.    The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  was  formed. 

1893.    The  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  was  formed. 

1895.    The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  was  formed. 

1901.    The  first  and  third  of  these  boards  were  consolidated. 

1909.  The  construction  work  of  all  three  Boards  was  almost 
completed  and  the  ^letropolitan  Improvements  Com- 
mission recommended  that  they  be  combined  into  a 
single  body,  w^ith  enlarged  powers. 

1919.  This  consolidation  was  effected  by  the  creation  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission,  but  the  Commission 
was  granted  no  additional  powers. 

A  Metropolitan  Planning  Division  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  in  1923.  The  statute  defining  its  powers  will 
be  found  near  the  end  of  the  next  section.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  present  and  the  three  following  sections 
interpenetrate  one  another  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  not 
easy  to  separate  Highways  from  Transportation  or  either, 
in  its  metropolitan  aspect,  from  the  subject  of  Metro- 
politan Unity;  and  all  three,  as  we  have  seen,  are  involved 
in  the  conception  of  a  general  city  plan.  These  subjects 
overlap  a  little  in  the  treatment  because  their  actual  rela- 
tions are  intimate  and  reciprocal. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of  Metropolitan 
Planning.  For  the  Year  Ending  November  30, 
1923. 

This  first  Annual  Report,  appearing  so  soon  after  the 
division  was  organized,  necessarily  assumes  the  general 
character  of  a  prospectus  or  survey  of  the  ground.  As 
such,  it  gives  promise  of  justifying  the  expectations  of 
those  who  saw  in  the  creation  of  such  a  body  the  first  step 
toward  a  solution  of  otherwise  hopeless  problems.  But, 
while  its  primary  purpose  is  to  state  these  problems, 
group  them  conveniently,  and  outline  a  method  of  ap- 
proach, the  report  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  constructive 
suggestions. 

Much  work,  it  states,  had  been  done  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  data  and  special  reports  had  been  prepared,  or 
were  in  course  of  preparation,  in  response  to  three  resolves 
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of  the  Legislature.  One  of  these  dealt  with  the  proposed 
Northern  Gateway  (described  under  Metropolitan  High- 
ways), one  with  a  street  railway  consolidation,  affecting 
Boston,  Chelsea  and  Revere,  and  one  with  a  rapid  transit 
system  for  communities  served  by  the  Saugus  Branch  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

Dividing  the  field  of  effort  into  three  provinces,  High- 
ways and  Highway  Transportation,  Rapid  Transit,  and 
Port,  Railroad  and  Trolley  Terminals,  the  report  proceeds 
to  consider  each  of  these  subjects. 

The  growing  influence  of  the  motor  vehicle  as  a  highway'- 
factor  is  illustrated  by  comparative  figures  showing  its 
increase  in  numxbers,  102,000  in  the  state  in  1915,  nearly 
600,000  in  1923,  and  probably  1,000,000  in  1933.  The 
report  notes  the  parking  of  cars  at  the  curb  as  a  serious 
problem  and  an  inevitable  one,  since  the  average  car  is  in 
motion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  journeys  less 
than  one  third  of  the  time.  In  view  of  these  conditions, 
it  urges  the  need  of  completing  the  circumferential  high- 
ways of  the  district  where  links  are  lacking,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish better  connections  between  the  outlying  towns  and 
relieve  congestion  on  the  radial  roads  and  in  downtown 
Boston.* 

A  plan  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  extension  of  the 
metropolitan  parkways.  Among  particular  improvements 
needed  are  the  extension  of  the  Cambridge  Esplanade, 
from  Cambridge  Bridge  to  the  Dam,  as  a  supplementary 
feature  of  the  plan  for  a  Northern  Gateway ;  the  construc- 
tion of  a  parkway  between  the  westerly  end  of  Bay  State 
road  and  Anderson  Bridge;  the  widening  of  the  much 
traveled  road  from  East  Milton  to  Quincy  Centre;  several 
extensions  of  the  West  Roxbury  Parkway,  and  a  widening 
of  part  of  the  Revere  Beach  Parkway. 

For  the  crossings  at  the  Charles  River  the  report  recom- 
mends a  double  level  bridge  at  Cottage  Farm,  the  lower 
level  serving  for  the  railroad;  earth  causeways  projecting 
some  750  feet  from  either  bank  and  a  masonry  span  only 

*  See  under  "Metropolitan  Highways,"  an  abstract  of  "The  Metropolitan 
Plan,"  by  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff. 
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500  feet  long,  to  replace  the  present  Harvard  Bridge;  and 
ultimately  a  bridge  connecting  Dartmouth  street  with 
Kendall  square,  for  which  land  should  be  taken  now 
between  Kendall  square  and  the  Cam^bridge  outlet  of  such 
a  bridge.  The  combined  Cottage  Farm  Bridge  would 
eliminate  the  unsightly  pile  structure,  serving  the  railroad 
near  by,  and  the  causeways  at  Harvard  Bridge  would 
reduce  the  probable  cost  of  that  structure  by  $2,250,000, 
besides  lending  themselves  to  a  curving  shore  effect  and 
artistic  landscape  treatment. 

Among  the  street  improvements  recommended  for 
Boston  are  widenings  at  both  ends  of  the  Old  Colony 
boulevard,  on  the  north  a  widening  of  Old  Colony  avenue 
and  a  part  of  Dorchester  avenue,  and  on  the  south  of  the 
Quincy  Shore  Drive.  The  report  also  speaks  favorably 
of  the  Intermediate  Thoroughfare,  proposed  by  the  City 
Planning  Board  (described  under  Metropolitan  Highways), 
which  is,  in  fact,  at  its  terminus  in  the  Charles  River  Dam 
a  continuation  of  the  Northern  Gateway  and  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  that  thoroughfare. 

On  the  subject  of  rapid  transit  the  report  points  out 
that  the  capacity  of  all  the  present  tunnels,  except  the 
Tremont  Street  Subway,  can  be  almost  doubled  by 
lengthening  the  platforms  and  making  other  internal 
changes.  For  the  Tremont  Street  Subway,  now  used  to 
its  full  capacity,  extensions  will  be  required  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  of  the  Transit  Department  —  a  continua- 
tion of  the  subway  westward  from  Governor  square,  and 
of  the  Elevated  Railway  westward  from  Lechmere  square 

—  so  as  to  permit  the  substitution  of  through  train  service 
for  trolley  service.  In  a  later  report  the  division  will 
present  the  result  of  its  studies  on  certain  larger  aspects  of 
the  problem  —  the  need  of  new  subways,  the  possible 
use  of  railway  trackage  or  locations,  and  the  construction 
of  surface  or  viaduct  lines  on  private  rights  of  way. 

The  section  headed  ^'Railroad  and  Port  Terminals" 
after  summarizing  clearly  the  main  factors  of  the  problem 

—  the  need  of  grain  and  food  cargoes,  the  difficulties  of 
interchange  within  the  port,  and  the  resulting  cost,  delay, 
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congestion,  and  hindrance  to  commerce  —  considers  some 
of  the  remedies  proposed,  such  as  the  lighterage  and  car- 
float  system  and  a  joint  consohdated  metropoHtan  terminal. 
It  suggests  that  free  dockage,  which  makes  of  the  railroad 
wharves  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  should  be  abolished. 
Since  the  subject  is  a  large  one,  the  division  asks  for  an 
appropriation  which  shall  permit  it  to  make  an  adequate 
study  of  the  movement  of  freight  through  Boston  and  of 
its  sources  and  potential  quantity,  as  controlUng  factors 
in  the  formulation  of  any  new  plan  for  new  wharves  and 
terminals.  If  such  an  appropriation  is  granted,  it  promises 
to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  complete  terminal  plan, 
possibly  based  on  some  rearrangement  which  would  make 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  facilities. 

In  conclusion  the  report  states  that  a  sound  and  equi- 
table system  should  be  devised  for  apportioning  the  cost 
of  the  required  improvements.  This  cost,  for  highway 
and  transportation  purposes  alone,  will  amount  to  many 
millions  in  the  next  ten  years  and  a  policy  should  be 
adopted  under  which  the  state,  the  metropolitan  district, 
and  the  local  units  may  each  sustain  its  just  share  of  the 
burden.  The  program  for  rapid  transit  development  opens 
the  specific  questions  whether  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company  should  continue  to  be  operated  by  public 
trustees  or  returned  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company, 
and  whether  the  entire  burden  of  the  cost  of  a  service, 
semi-public  to  the  extent  that  subways  and  tunnels  have 
been  built  with  public  funds,  should  be  borne  by  the  car 
rider. 

The  Division  is  composed  of  Henry  I.  Harriman,  chair- 
man, six  associate  members,  Edwin  H.  Rogers,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff ,  adviser  on  highway  planning. 
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METROPOLITAN  UNITY. 

Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade.    Report  of  the 
Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  the  Report  of 
THE  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 
13  pages.    December  14,  1896. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Surveying  Depart- 
ment of  Boston  for  1893,  the  term,  '^Greater  Boston,"  had 
already  come  into  use  at  that  time  and  there  was  talk  of  a 
metropolitan  city.  As  far  back  as  1873  a  city  commission, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  annexing  adjoining 
cities  and  towns,  had  prepared  a  report  on  the  subject 
(Document  105  of  1873),  accompanied  by  an  '^4.nnexation 
Map."  In  1895  a  magazine,  called  Greater  Boston" 
was  published,  the  editorial  page  of  which  states  that  '^it 
favors  some  form  of  city  and  town  federation  for  metro- 
politan Boston.  It  favors  metropolitan  systems  of  docks, 
water  works,  sewerage,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  tech- 
nical and  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  a  rapid 
transit  that  will  best  facilitate  transportation." 

In  1894  a  Metropolitan  District  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  this  subject.  In  1896  it  reported  a 
bill,  providing  for  a  new  metropolitan  county,  governed 
by  a  county  council  exercising  legislative  functions.  The 
sewer,  water  and  park  departments  were  to  be  combined. 
The  measure  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a  special 
election  and  was  to  become  law  if  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  municipalities  accepted  it. 

In  this  pamphlet  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
discusses  and  favors  the  project.  Its  arguments  may  be 
summed  up  under  five  heads : 

1.  The  need  of  united  action,  as  already  mani- 
fested in  the  erection  of  three  metropolitan  boards. 

2.  The  violation  of  the  principle  of  autonomy  in 
the  constant  state  interference  in  metropolitan  affairs. 

3.  The  commercial  prestige  of  a  larger  city.  This 
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principle  is  recognized  in  England,  where  the  view 
prevails  that  'Hhere  is  a  distinct  commercial  value  in 
possessing  a  large  population/'  Greater  Boston  would 
be  the  twelfth  city  of  the  world. 

4.  The  favorable  results  of  consolidations  in  New 
York,  London  and  Chicago. 

5.  The  present  ''costly  reduplication  of  municipal 
governments.'' 

The  Committee  advocates  ''an  alliance  without  loss  of 
local  autonomies,"  but  suggests  omitting  Lynn  and  the 
adjacent  towns  and  Dedham  so  as  to  avoid  too  great  a 
disturbance  of  the  established  counties.  It  recommends 
that  seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  appear  before 
the  General  Court  in  support  of  the  measure. 

Greater  Boston.    A  Study  for  a  Federated 
Metropolis. 
By  Sylvester  Baxter.    39  pages.  1901. 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  had  laid  a  creative  hand  on  the  Greater 
Boston  district  in  his  memorable  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  metropolitan  parks,  advocates  in  this  "Study" 
the  formation  of  a  complete  metropolitan  city.    His  ar- 
gument instances  superior  "road  administration,"  better 
"rapid  transit  facilities,"  "an  increase  of  prosperity"  and 
"systematic  administration,"  as  among  the  advantages  to 
be  gained. 

After  describing  the  government  of  London,  as  offering 
a  suggestive  precedent,  he  discusses  the  proper  limits  for 
the  greater  city  proposed.  Certain  obstacles  are  con- 
sidered, such  as  the  disturbance  of  county  governments 
and  the  resistance  of  towns  having  low  tax  rates,  like 
Brookline,  w^hich  are,  in  fact,  unduly  favored  by  the  tax 
laws.* 

The  form  of  the  new  government  should  not  be  in  any 
sense  an  annexation  or  merger  with  Boston,  but  a  new  and 
distinct  organization.    Its  instrument  of  authority  should 


*  These  laws  have,  of  course,  been  modified  since  1901. 
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be  a  general  council,  to  be  elected  for  varying  terms  of 
years  so  as  to  ensure  a  certain  continuity  of  membership. 
There  need  not  be  any  interference  with  existing  units. 

Since  the  proposed  change  is  not  annexation,  but  federa- 
tion, there  should  be  no  referendum,  permitting  small 
units  to  block  the  plan.  A  metropolitan  government  act 
should  not  be  submitted  to  the  localities  affected  any 
more  than  a  metropolitan  sewerage  act.  Complete  local 
autonomy  in  such  matters  is  a  form  of  minority  govern- 
ment. 

The  metropolitan  functions,  as  outlined,  are  of  the 
broadest  scope.  They  include  not  only  water  supply, 
sewer  and  park  administration,  but  highways,  fire  and 
police  protection,  health,  education,  charities,  correctional 
institutions,  lighting  and  metropolitan  transit  facilities. 

The  local  and  metropolitan  functions  could  be  related  by 
an  interlocking  arrangement.  Local  libraries,  for  ex- 
ample, might  become  units  in  the  general  library  system. 
Local  sewer  improvements  might  be  determined  by  the 
local  authorities  and  executed  as  part  of  the  metropolitan 
plan. 

The  Study  is  notable  in  that  the  author  considers  the 
benefits  to  good  municipal  administration  to  outweigh  the 
expected  increase  of  prosperity.  In  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  Board  of  Trade  commercial  prestige  had 
figured  largely. 

A  unique  and  precious  feature  of  this  contribution  to 
the  subject  is  the  author's  intimate  characterization  of 
various  cities  and  towns  which  would  go  to  make  up  the 
proposed  Greater  Boston. 

Articles  in  ''New  Boston."  By  March  G.  Bennett. 
Metropolitan  Boston.  July,  1910.  What  Fed- 
eration Could  Do  For  Metropolitan  Boston. 
April,  1911. 

Mr.  Bennett's  articles,  though  written  several  years 
ago,  need  little  change  to  apply  to  existing  conditions. 
He  is  a  sharp  critic  of  the  w^astage  involved  in  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  three  or  four  separate  metropolitan  boards; 
of  the  removal  of  their  expenditures  from  all  local  control; 
and  of  the  spectacle  of  impotence  afforded  by  the  officials 
of  thirty-nine  adjacent  cities  and  towns  who  have  a 
hundred  interests  in  common  but  no  organic  relations. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  an  opponent  of  annexation,  believing 
that  the  desired  uniformity  of  action  can  be  attained  by 
the  simple  device  of  a  metropolitan  council. 

In  the  first  article,  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Sewer- 
age and  Water  Commissions,  each  created  for  urgent 
reasons  of  public  health,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  and  the  Charles  River  Basin  Commission, 
leads  up  to  a  summary  of  the  instructions  and  the  findings 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  of  1894-96. 
The  logic  of  the  commissioners'  arguments,  Mr.  Bennett 
says,  was  irresistible.  They  found  a  nest,  to  use  their 
ow^n  words,  of  complex  and  irresponsible  governments," 
existing  in  a  ''group  which  should  be  treated  as  a  political 
unit,"  including  ''besides  the  necessary  state  and  local 
governments,  four  county  governments  and  three  boards 
of  commissioners,  each  independent  of  the  other,  all  of 
the  last  three  varying  in  the  areas  over  which  their  juris- 
diction extends  and  none  of  the  entire  seven,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Aldermen  and 
Street  Commissioners,  owdng  a  direct  accountability  to  or 
coming  fairly  in  touch  with  the  people."  But  "the  creation 
of  a  new  metropolitan  county  was,"  Mr.  Bennett  says, 
"a  step  far  in  advance  of  the  people's  wishes  or  willingness. 

.  .  .  The  Commission  felt  obliged  to  recommend 
drastic  changes  and  by  so  doing  they  defeated  the  object 
for  which  they  were  appointed." 

Mr.  Bennett  believes  that  this  object,  "to  bring  about 
co-operation  between  the  cities  and  towns  comprising  the 
district  in  matters  of  general  and  common  interest  to  the 
district  as  a  whole,  and  leaving  to  each  municipality  full 
control  of  its  own  local  affairs  as  before,"  could  be  achieved 
by  means  of  a  Metropolitan  Boston  Council.  Mr.  Osborne 
Howes,  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission, 
and  Mayor  Fitzgerald  had  brought  together  the  executives 
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of  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  district  at  unofficial 
meetings,  and  a  bill  for  the  proposed  metropolitan  council 
had  the  endorsement  of  all  or  most  of  these  executives. 
Mr.  Bennett  beheves  that  such  a  council  'Svould  give  to 
the  community  many,  and  perhaps  nearly  all,  of  the 
benefits  of  a  consolidated  city,  with  none  of  its  draw- 
backs." 

His  second  article  is  preceded  by  an  editorial  note 
which  says  that  ''Project  2  of  the  1911  Program  of  Boston- 
1915  endorses  the  Real  Boston  plan  described  by  Mr. 
Bennett  in  the  following  article.  A  federation  of  the  forty 
cities  and  towns  of  the  metropolitan  district  .  .  . 
would  prove  most  effective  in  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  expert  bodies  hke  the  proposed  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.'^ 

Among  the  benefits  that  would  follow  from  the  creation 
of  the  ^Metropolitan  Boston  Council,  which  is  the  form  of 
federation  proposed,  Mr.  Bennett  cites  better  transit  facili- 
ties, factory  and  dock  development,  direct  highways,  indus- 
trial railways,  uniform  building  laws  and  health  and 
police  regulations,  co-operative  fire  departments  and  co- 
operation in  the  establishment  of  industrial  high  schools, 
''which  only  three  or  four  places  in  the  district  can  afford 
to  maintain  independently." 

Greater  Boston. 
An  Appeal  for  the  Federation  of  the  Metropolitan  Cities 

and  Towns. 
By  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Mayor  of  Boston. 
25  pages.    Maps.  1919. 
Nearly  ten  years  later  Mayor  Peters  introduced  a  bill 
which  was  frankly  a  measure  of  partial  annexation.  In 
an  argument  for  "Greater  Boston,"  printed  as  a  pamph- 
let, he  states  that  he  "chose  this  form  because  annexation 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  past  and  is  the  only  policy 
possible  if  the  union  is  to  be  made  piecemeal."    He  adds, 
how^ever,  that  "it  ought  not  to  be  made  in  any  such 
dilatory  and  half-hearted  manner.    In  order  to  achieve 
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the  utmost  possible  benefit  it  should  be  made  largely  and 
boldly,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  district  in  the  scope  of 
its  provisions.  In  that  event  it  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  general  reorganization,  which  might  very  well  preserve 
to  the  separate  cities  and  towns  full  local  jurisdiction, 
while  creating  a  metropolitan  council,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  district  at  large,  to  administer  affairs  of 
metropolitan  interest.'' 

Mayor  Peters'  arguments  add  some  new  material  to 
that  previously  used  by  the  advocates  of  federation.  He 
beheves  that  a  federated  city  would  have  these  advan- 
tages : 

1.  It  could  promote  commerce  and  industry  in  various 
ways.    For  example: 

a.  Its  appeal  for  changes  in  the  differential  rates 
would  be  heard  more  respectfully  at  Washington. 

b.  It  would  be  better  able  to  improve  and  unify 
its  waterfront. 

c.  It  could  stimulate  and  develop  its  manufac- 
tures. 

d.  It  could  attract  and  retain  local  capital,  of 
which  some  $500,000,000  was  said  to  have  been  lost 
in  1893  by  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  Boston  holdings 
in  the  West. 

2.  It  would  contain  a  better  balanced  citizenship. 
Probably  100,000  persons  living  in  the  suburbs  come  into 
the  city  every  day  to  work.  These  non-resident  workers 
in  and  for  Boston  are ,  as  a  rule,  people  of  character  and 
intelligence."  It  should  be  their  right  and  duty  to  vote 
on  affairs  of  large  interest  to  the  district. 

3.  It  would  make  possible  an  improved  organization  of 
the  fire  and  police  services  and  the  laying  out  of  metro- 
politan highways. 

4.  It  would  start  a  freer  movement  of  population  into 
the  less  congested  territory  of  the  suburbs.  ^^This  was 
the  effect  of  all  the  earlier  annexations,  except  in  Charles- 
town,  where  there  was  little  room  for  growth.  ...  A 
distribution  of  the  workers'  families  over  a  wider  terri- 
tory, under  better  living  conditions,  will  be  one  of  the 
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greatest  preventive  and  humanitarian  measures  that  can 
be  undertaken.  It  implies,  of  course,  transportation  at 
reasonable  fares  and  improved  street  connections.  All 
three  results  would  follow  the  creation  of  a  metropolitan 
city,  for  which  they  furnish  an  irrefutable  argument.^' 

5.  It  would  render  possible  municipal  economies  and 
improvements. 

Predicting  that  within  twenty-five  years.  Greater  Boston 
will  contain  2,000,000  people.  Mayor  Peters  points  out 
that  ''only  twenty  of  the  states  contain  so  many  today. 
The  new  city  will  be  richer  and  more  powerful,  as  well  as 
more  populous,  than  most  of  these  great  divisions  of  the 
nation.  It  will  be  the  capital,  not  of  Massachusetts  only 
but  of  all  New  England,  and  Massachusetts  and  all  New 
England  have  an  interest  in  this  plan." 

The  appendix  contains  "si  map  of  Greater  Boston  with 
statistical  tables  and  a  diagram." 

Statute  Creating  the  Metropolitan  Planning 
Division,  1923. 
Neither  Mayor  Peters'  plan  nor  any  of  the  bills  drafted 
and  ably  supported  by  advocates  of  the  Greater  Boston 
idea,  like  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Kiley,  appears  to  have  aroused 
any  high  degree  of  popular  interest  at  the  time.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  annual  report  of  its  directors 
for  1918-19  reaffirmed  the  position  it  had  taken  in  1910 
in  favor  of  a  metropolitan  council,  but  in  opposition  to 
annexation. 

In  1919  the  present  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  temporary  body  active  in 
1894-96)  was  estabhshed.  It  continued  under  another 
form  of  organization  the  important  work  of  the  former 
boards  having  jurisdiction  over  the  metropolitan  water 
supply,  sewers,  parks,  boulevards  and  beaches. 

In  1923  a  breach  was  made  at  last  by  the  passage 
of  ''an  Act  Establishing  the  Division  of  Metropolitan 
Planning  within  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission." 
This  was  the  measure  for  which  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  had  striven,  though  the  powers  of  the  new  division 
were  less  broad  than  those  which  the  committees  of  the 
Chamber  had  recommended.  The  new  division  consists 
of  seven  members,  three  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  The  other  four  are  representatives  of  the 
Transit  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  of  three 
state  departments,  the  Metropohtan  District  Commission 
and  the  departments  of  Pubhc  Utihties  and  Pubhc  Works. 
All  serve  without  compensation  but  an  appropriation  to 
cover  the  services  of  experts  and  other  expenses  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  division  are  de- 
fined in  the  following  section : 

Section  6.  Said  division  shall  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  transportation  service 
and  facilities  within  the  district  consisting  of  all  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan  sewer  districts, 
and  the  metropolitan  parks  district,  and  the  co-ordi- 
nation thereof  upon  highways,  roads,  bridges,  water- 
ways, railroads,  street  railways  and  other  arteries  of 
traffic;  the  manner  of  effecting  such  co-relationship 
and  what  improvements  and  new  facilities  should  be 
provided  for  a  comprehensive  and  co-ordinated  de- 
velopment of  transportation  for  said  district.  It 
shall  confer  with  the  local  planning  agencies  in  the 
district  with  regard  to  such  projects  as  are  not  of  an 
exclusively  local  character.  It  shall  recommend  the 
method  of  carrying  into  effect  and  financing  the  proj- 
ects recommended  by  it,  and  shall  make  such  maps, 
plans  and  estimates  of  cost  as  may  be  needed  for  its 
investigations  and  reports,  and  may  employ  such  as- 
sistants therefor  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  various 
other  departments,  boards  and  divisions  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  public  trustees,  respectively,  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  and  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Street  Railway  Company,  the  street 
commissioners,  planning  boards  and  other  officials  of 
cities  and  towns  comprising  said  district,  and  the 
various  public  utihties  operating  therein  may  consult 
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with  it  and  furnish  all  facts  and  information  requested 

within  their  knowledge  or  control. 
Like  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board,  the  MetropoUtan 
Planning  Division  is  not  an  executive  body.  The  work  of 
actual  construction  is  to  be  performed  by  other  depart- 
ments or  instrumentalities  especially  equipped  for  that 
purpose. 

House  Bill  No.  260.  Greater  Boston  Bill. 
Introduced  by  His  Honor  Mayor  Curley.  1924. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  all  cities  and 
towns  lying  wholly  or  partly  within  ten  miles  of  the  State 
House.  The  question  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
all  the  cities  and  towns  affected  at  the  state  election  of 
1924.  If  five  eighths  of  all  the  voters  approve,  the  meas- 
ure shall  become  a  law. 

Temporarily,  the  Mayors  of  the  largest  and  second 
largest  city  shall  be,  respectively,  Mayor  and  President  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  new  Boston.  The  remaining 
Mayors  and  the  members  of  all  the  city  councils  and 
boards  of  selectmen  shall  compose  the  City  Council.  All 
the  departments  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  shall  be 
consolidated  into  single  departments. 

A  charter  commission  of  seven  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  shall  report  to  the  Legislature  before 
February  1,  1925,  on  a  charter  for  the  greater  city.  The 
first  election  under  this  charter  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  December  in  1925. 
The  city  will  then  be  under  its  permanent  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  contains  important  provisions  as  to  courts, 
ward  divisions,  a  new  registration  of  voters,  municipal 
debts  and  county  obhgations.  If  the  electors  fail  to 
ratify  the  measure  by  a  five  eighths  vote,  ''the  question  of 
annexation  shall  not  again  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
said  electors  for  a  period  of  less  than  three  years." 

Among  the  striking  features  of  this  measure  three  stand 
out  with  special  prominence : 
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1.  The  preponderant  vote  —  five  eighths,  instead 
of  a  majority  —  required  for  ratification. 

2.  The  refusal  to  allow  any  city  or  town  to  vote 
itself  out  of  the  consolidation. 

3.  The  appointment  of  a  charter  commission  to 
draft  the  form  of  government  of  the  greater  city,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

The  bill,  though  drawn  with  unusual  care,  failed  to 
command  the  necessary  popular  support  and  received  no 
encouragement  in  the  Legislature. 
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METROPOLITAN  HIGHWAYS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Surveying  Department  of 
Boston  for  the  Year  1892. 
39  pages.    Maps.  Drawings. 
On  the  first  page  of  his  general  article  in  this  report 
the  City  Surveyor,  Pierre  Humbert,  recognizes  the  prob- 
lem of  street  congestion  in  the  city  proper  as  a  metro- 
politan problem.    His  analysis  of  the  conditions  is  un- 
usually clear  and  the  remedies  he  proposes  are  apt  and 
often  original.    Few  of  them,  however,  have  been  carried 
out. 

In  the  abstract  of  his  report  for  1893  mention  was  made 
of  his  plan  for  filling  in  the  South  Bay,  leaving  a  navigable 
channel  extending  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  pres- 
ent Southampton  street.  The  plan  in  the  report  for 
1892  exhibits  the  proposed  street  layout  over  this  area. 
Three  bridges  cross  the  channel  between  Dover  and 
Southampton  streets  and  a  new  street,  parallel  to  Albany, 
extends  along  the  South  Boston  side,  continuing  Federal 
and  Foundry  streets,  both  widened,  from  Summer  street. 
The  subsequent  history  of  this  region  and  its  present  con- 
dition might  profitably  be  compared  with  the  results 
which  would  have  followed  if  Humbert's  plans  had  been 
adopted. 

As  a  general  remedy  for  the  prevailing  narrowness  of 
streets  he  recommends  ^^an  unalterable  fine  of  widening" 
on  trunk  avenues  whenever  buildings  are  altered  or  torn 
down.  This  is  "the  only  feasible  although  rather  slow 
method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  result. ''  In  addition 
there  are  opportunities  for  ^'diverting  or  dividing  traffic 
into  new  trunk  avenues  by  cutting  short  connections  from 
existing  streets  to  distributing  centres  of  traffic  and  travel. 

He  defines  carefully  the  principal  area  of  congestion  in 
the  downtown  district  and  points  out  that  west  of  this 
area  there  is  a  large  section,  partly  occupied  by  the  Com- 
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mon  and  Beacon  Hill,  of  what  he  calls  ^'unutiUzed  terri- 
tory." From  the  Common  he  would  take  strips  to  widen 
Boylston,  Tremont  and  Beacon  streets.  Although  the 
complete  lowering  of  Beacon  Hill  is  'impossible/'  he  be- 
lieves several  streets  can  be  lowered  ''at  reasonable  ex- 
pense and  with  great  profit."  Among  the  principal  changes 
he  would  make,  here  and  in  the  congested  area  generally, 
are  these : 

1.  He  would  carry  West  street  across  the  Common 
to  Bowdoin,  widen  Bowdoin,  with  a  lowered  grade, 
and  carry  it  through  Bowdoin  square  to  the  corner  of 
Causeway  and  Merrimac  streets.  From  this  junction 
point  he  would  build  a  straight  wide  street,  partly  by 
way  of  Leverett  street,  to  the  East  Cambridge  Bridge. 

2.  Moving  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the 
same  object,  to  connect  the  retail  district  with  the 
north  of  the  city,  he  would  extend  Tremont  street, 
widened,  through  Hawkins,  to  the  same  junction 
point,  offering  an  auxiliary  route  to  and  from  Cam- 
bridge. Incidentally  he  would  widen  Court  street  to 
Cambridge  street. 

3.  He  would  extend  Beacon  street  by  way  of 
Somerset  street  to  Scollay  square,  thus  utihzing  to  its 
full  value  this  straight  western  approach  to  the  busi- 
ness centre. 

4.  East  of  Washington  street  he  would  extend  a 
diagonal  highway  from  Atlantic  avenue  to  Warren 
Bridge,  following  the  general  line  of  India,  Commer- 
cial, Cross  and  Beverly  streets,  all  greatly  widened. 

The  Beacon  Street  extension  to  Scollay  square  and  the 
North  End  diagonal,  as  well  as  several  other  suggestions 
in  this  report,  anticipated  in  a  general  way,  and  some- 
times quite  closely,  the  ideas  of  later  students  of  the  street 
problem. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  report  are  interesting. 
''No  scheme  of  street  improvement  which  does  not  in- 
crease the  sum  of  north  and  south  street  widths  at  the 
northern  confines  of  the  congested  district  and  maintain 
throughout  the  district  a  reasonable  degree  of  sameness 
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in  the  total  of  available  street  room  for  the  course  of 
traffic  and  travel,  can  hope  to  successfully  cope  with  this 
stupendous  and  growing  problem  of  congestion.  For  in- 
stance, the  mere  widening  of  Tremont  street,  by  an  addi- 
tion of  20  feet,  is  not  sufficient,  much  as  the  need  of  this 
improvement  is  admitted;  nor  would  the  cutting  through 
of  an  80-foot  avenue  between  Tremont  and  Washington 
streets,  prohibitive  on  account  of  the  fearful  destruction 
of  valuable  property  entailed,  solve  the  problem  of  con- 
gestion." Evidently  the  conception  of  ''Boston  Avenue" 
was  already  familiar,  though  the  name  was  not  attached 
to  it  until  many  years  later.  The  last  words  of  the  docu- 
ment are  a  plea  that  ''sentiment  as  well  as  personal  in- 
terest should  be  discarded  in  support  of  a  comprehensive 
measure  of  relief  to  the  congested  district  of  the  city 
proper." 

This  report  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
Report  of  the  Engineering  Department  for  1892,  the 
Report  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  published  in  the 
same  year,  the  Report  of  the  Surveying  Department  for 
the  following  year,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Survey. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Surve-y  for  the 
Years  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894. 
Maps. 

The  haphazard  layout  of  streets  in  the  older  sections  of 
the  city  seemed  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts as  they  filled  up  with  the  overflow  of  population 
from  the  centre.  To  obviate  this  and  provide  a  plan  in 
advance  of  occupancy,  as  well  as  to  rectify,  as  far  as 
possible,  existing  errors.  Mayor  Matthews  presented  a  bill 
to  the  Legislature  creating  a  Board  of  Survey  for  Boston. 
As  head  of  this  Board  he  appointed  one  of  his  predecessors, 
Mayor  O'Brien,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  his  desire  for 
the  adoption  of  a  systematic  plan.  The  duties  of  the 
Board  were  to  prepare  plans  and  lay  out  highways.  It 
was,  in  a  sense,  our  first  City  Planning  Board.  Previously 
we  are  told  "streets  had  been  laid  out  generally  by  private 
owners"  and  "the  result  was  deplorable."    It  was  not. 
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however,  for  lack  of  repeated  warnings  that  this  random 
habit  of  construction  had  been  permitted  to  grow.  Nearly 
forty  years  before,  another  predecessor  of  Mayor  Matthews, 
Mayor  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  had  printed  in  the  Boston 
Almanac  of  1853  an  article  which  suggested  the  laying 
out  of  broad  streets  and  open  squares  in  South  Boston  and 
East  Boston.  One  sentence  in  his  article  might  be  adopted 
as  a  motto  by  those  who  have  authority  in  these  matters. 
''It  is  inexcusable,"  whites  Mayor  Smith,  ''not  to  legislate 
in  respect  to  coming  generations.'^ 

The  Board  of  Survey,  created  in  May,  1891,  submitted 
four  reports.  That  for  1893  is  especially  valuable.  In 
rehearsing  the  principles  that  have  guided  it,  the  Board 
emphasizes  not  only  practical  considerations,  such  as  con- 
venience, sufficient  width  and  easy  grades,  but  aesthetic 
aspects,  particularly  in  the  residential  sections.  It  aims 
to  provide  for  open  spaces  and  public  squares  and  to  relate 
new  streets  properly  to  the  sewer  system. 

No  accurate  topographical  survey  existed  at  this  time. 
The  Board  engaged  competent  engineers  and  proceeded  to 
survey  certain  districts  scientifically,  with  reference  to 
fixed  and  permanent  points.  In  the  districts  covered  by 
its  charts,  street  and  property  lines  can  be  determined  with 
mxathematical  accm^acy.  The  early  history  of  important 
thoroughfares,  such  as  Columbus  and  Huntington  avenues, 
may  be  studied  in  these  reports,  and  the  street  system  of 
several  of  the  residential  sections  owes  much  to  the  work 
of  the  Board  of  Survey.  Among  the  sections  which  it 
covered  in  its  brief  period  of  existence,  were  portions  of 
the  Back  Bay,  Brighton,  Dorchester,  Neponset,  Mattapan 
and  Lower  Mills,  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury,  and  the  South 
Bay  area.  Its  attention  was  given  particularly  to  the  less 
settled  districts,  since  the  constructive  opportunities  were 
greater  there. 

In  laying  out  the  areas  contiguous  to  neighboring  cities 
and  towns  the  Board  w^as  governed  by  a  broad  metropolitan 
conception.  Commonwealth  avenue,  for  example,  was 
extended  120  feet  wide  to  a  connection  at  the  boundary 
fine  with  the  proposed  boulevard  in  the  city  of  Newton; 
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''and  Beacon  Street  being  quite  an  important  thorough- 
fare to  Newton,  and  its  present  width  being  inadequate  for 
the  probable  future  demands  upon  it,  the  Board  have 
deemed  it  ad^dsable  to  widen  and  straighten  it  where  it 
passes  through  the  grounds  of  the  Reservoir." 

The  maps  and  plans  which,  ^\'ith  the  descriptive  text 
pertaining  to  them,  make  up  the  bulk  of  these  reports  are 
of  permanent  value. 
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Boston  Society  of  Architects.    Report  of  Committee 
ON  Municipal  Improvements. 
29  pages.    Photographs.    Plans.  1907. 

The  origin  of  this  book  has  already  been  described. 
The  purpose  of  the  Committee  that  prepared  it  was  ^'to 
collect  and  study  any  plans  that  we  can  find  for  making 
Boston  .  .  .  more  convenient  for  its  inhabitants, 
better  adapted  for  commerce,  and  more  beautiful  in  ap- 
pearance." The  Boston  envisaged  by  them  was,  of 
course,  not  the  political  city.  ''All  around  the  old  city  a 
new  one  is  fast  arising  and  the  schemes  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  suburbs  and  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
centres  should  not  be  left  to  scattered  suburban  govern- 
ments or  to  transportation  companies.  They  should  be 
carefully  and  patiently  thought  out  by  some  central  au- 
thority and  gradually  constructed  according  to  a  settled 
general  scheme.''  This  is  a  plain  suggestion  of  the  need 
of  metropolitan  planning  and  of  a  permanent  board 
entrusted  with  highway  functions. 

The  report  makes  no  pretence  of  outlining  "a  settled 
general  scheme,"  but  a  good  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  partic- 
ular plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  street  system.  All 
of  them  are  more  or  less  desirable.  Not  one  has  yet  been 
adopted  in  its  entirety. 

A  plan  for  two  great  ''inner  and  outer  boulevards" 
aims  to  provide  circumferential  thoroughfares  in  order  to 
link  the  radial  arteries  and  relieve  the  central  conges- 
tion. The  "outer  boulevard"  runs  from  Harvard  square, 
by  way  of  Allston,  Brookline,  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  to 
Field's  Corner  and  thence  toward  Quincy.  The  inner 
boulevard  leads  from  City  Point,  by  way  of  Andrew 
square,  Dudley  Street  Station,  Roxbury  Crossing,  the 
Fenway  at  Huntington  avenue.  Cottage  Farm  Bridge, 
East  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  to  a  connection  with  the 
Mystic  Valley  and  Revere  Beach  Parkways.    A  branch 
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runs  from  the  Cambridge  side  of  the  Cottage  Farm  Bridge 
to  Harvard  square,  where  it  joins  the    outer  boulevard 
in  its  northward  extension. 

A  '^proposed  Old  Colony  avenue"  would  run  from  Dor- 
chester avenue  over  the  abandoned  tracks  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  along  the  shore  to  Quincy.  The  present 
Old  Colony  avenue  realizes  a  part  of  this  plan  and  the 
remainder,  the  Old  Colony  boulevard,  is  to  be  completed 
soon. 

The  widening  of  Cambridge  street  and  the  extension 
of  Causeway  either  to  Cambridge  street  or  the  Cambridge 
Bridge  is  suggested,  and  approval  is  given  to  a  project  of 
the  Real  Estate  Exchange  for  a  North  End  diagonal, 
extending  from  Chnton  and  Commercial  streets  to  the 
Charlestown  Bridge. 

It  is  proposed  to  widen  Arlington  street  into  a  plaza 
opposite  the  Public  Garden,  between  Newbury  and 
Marlborough  streets,  and  to  extend  it  north  to  the  Charles 
River  Embankment  and  south  to  Castle  square. 

For  the  Fenway  three  major  improvements  are  sug- 
gested,—  an  extension  of  Westland  avenue,  a  broad  new 
thoroughfare  from  Huntington  avenue,  east  of  the  Art 
Museum,  to  the  intersection  of  Beacon  street  and  Com- 
monwealth avenue,  and  a  portion  of  the  proposed  ''inner 
boulevard,"  extending  from  Huntington  avenue,  near  the 
Normal  School  to  Brookhne  avenue  and  beyond. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  proposed  island  in  the 
Charles  River,  which  would  form  a  half-way  bank,  sup- 
porting one  or  two  new  bridges  and  metropolitan  thor- 
oughfares. One  of  these  would  extend  Dartmouth  street 
so  as  to  form  a  connection  between  Copley  square  and 
Kendall  square,  Cambridge;  the  other  would  run  along 
the  line  of  Deerfield  street,  connecting  the  ''Cross  Roads," 
at  Commonwealth  avenue  and  Beacon  street,  with  the 
Cambridge  Esplanade.  Among  the  uses  suggested  for  the 
island  one  is  especially  appropriate.  "There  is  a  demand," 
the  text  says,  "for  some  kind  of  unification  of  adminis- 
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tration  for  the  entire  metropolitan  district.  Should  a 
satisfactory  scheme  be  worked  out  to  this  end,  here 
would  be  found  a  proper  site  for  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments  of  the  metropolitan  government." 

The  Metropolitan  Plan. 
By  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff.   Pages  187  to  258,  inclusive,  of  the 
Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commis- 
sion. 1909. 

This  is  the  first  study  ever  undertaken  of  the  whole 
street  system  of  Greater  Boston  and  probably  of  any 
metropohtan  city.  The  author  states  that,  in  pursuance 
of  the  request  of  the  Commission,  he  had  made  a  field 
examination  of  the  forty  cities  and  towns  of  the  metropoli- 
tan district,  a  territory  of  approximately  400  square 
miles.  In  its  descriptive  clarity,  its  analytic  acumen 
and  the  thoroughness  and  felicity  of  its  remedial  program, 
his  study  has  provided  a  framework  and  set  a  standard 
for  all  later  investigations.  Incidentally,  one  might  draw 
from  it  a  complete  manual  of  the  correct  principles  of 
road  design,  illustrated  by  examples,  good  and  bad,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Shurtleff  is  far  from  beheving  that  the  general 
pattern  of  our  metropolitan  street  system  is  hopeless. 
The  radial  highways  are  ^'wdth  few  exceptions  well  dis- 
tributed, direct,  wide  and  of  gentle  gradient."  These 
are,  in  the  main,  the  old  pro\dncial  roads  that  connected 
the  encirchng  towns  mth  Boston.    They  followed  lines 
of  least  resistance,  often  down  the  river  valleys,  and  half 
unconsciously,  in  their  choice  of  direction,  at  least,  adapted 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  intercourse  between 
the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the  present  metropohtan  city. 
There  is  need  of  new  radial  connections  here  and  there, — 
such  as  the  boulevard  from  Quincy  along  the  Dorchester 
shore  to  Old  Colony  avenue,  and  a  thoroughfare  from 
Revere  to  Lynn, —  and  of  improvements  to  accommodate 
a  greater  volume  of  traffic,  but  the  radial  streets,  as  a 
rule,   are  natural  paths,  forming  the  most  convenient 
channels  for  the  flow  of  travel. 
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Circumferential  thoroughfares  also  exist,  but  in  fainter 
and  more  interrupted  outlines.  As  the  suburban  towns 
grew  up  one  after  another  in  all  directions,  the  roads  con- 
necting them  girdled  the  city  like  a  series  of  concentric 
belts,  but  their  continuity  was  ragged  and  broken.  They 
were  not  straight  lines  seeking  a  common  goal  but  loose 
links  that  happened  to  join  and  fit  rather  casually  into  a 
j  chain.  They  lacked,  moreover,  the  peaceful  courses  and 
gentle  slope  of  the  roads  that  led  to  Boston.  Hills,  rivers 
and  swamps  lay  across  their  path  and  must  be  crossed  or 
evaded.  Nature  has  aided  us  less  in  placing  the  cir- 
cumferential thoroughfares  and  for  that  reason  they  offer 
the  graver  problems  of  reconstruction. 

''Lack  of  adequate  connections,"  Mr.  Shurtleff  writes, 
''is  present  on  every  hand."  Typical  instances  of  missing 
or  faulted  links  in  the  circumferential  system  are  given. 
"Each  town  has  a  cry  of  distress,  yet  all  are  helpless, 
because  only  with  co-operative  action  among  the  towns 
could  improvements  be  assured  worthy  of  the  expenditure 
of  money.  It  remains  for  the  district  as  a  whole  to  pro- 
vide this  co-operative  possibility."  The  results  are  what 
should  be  expected.  Traffic,  seeking  a  way  across  coun- 
try and  finding  none,  is  warped  aside  into  the  radial  roads, 
naturally  working  inwards  for  the  shorter  cuts,  and  much 
of  it  even  crowds  through  the  heart  of  Boston,  where  its 
trespassing  adds  to  a  congestion  that  is  already  unendur- 
able. 

Yet  the  condition  is  not  beyond  remedy.  "The  ease 
with  which  the  cross  district  lines  may  be  connected  and 
widened  is  astonishing  to  one  who  studies  the  problem  in 
detail  upon  the  ground.  Seemingly  providential  oppor- 
tunities are  present  at  each  juncture.  .  .  .  That  such 
improvements  would  be  costly  is  apparent  but  the  return 
they  offer  is  worth  the  cost.  In  fact,  the  district  cannot 
prosper  as  it  should  unless  its  main  thoroughfares  are  set 
right."  Two  large-scale  maps  are  printed  to  illustrate 
two  especially  desirable  inter-city  connections.  One  of 
these  is  the  proposed  new  thoroughfare  from  Harvard 
Bridge  through  Cambridge  and  Somerville  to  Welhngton 
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Bridge.  The  other  is  a  similar  highway,  to  lead  from 
Barry's  Corner  in  Allston  through  Davis  square,  Somer- 
ville,  to  Powder  House  square.  Each  route  is  shown  as, 
*  not  necessarily  the  best,  but  one  of  several  possible  routes 
over  which  the  connection  might  be  made.  Two  larger 
maps  of  the  whole  district  are  printed,  showing  the  entire 
plan  for  important  radial  and  circumferential  improve- 
ments. Another  map  shows  the  improvements  considered 
desirable  for  Boston. 

The  local  street  systems  are  carefully  studied,  each  by 
itself,  as  serving  neighborhood  needs,  and  also  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  larger  pattern.  They  are  nearly  all  laid  out  as 
irregular  gridirons,  each  oriented  toward  Boston,  their 
common  focus,  by  the  axis  of  its  radial  thoroughfare.  The 
second  street  in  importance  is  usually  a  cross  highway, 
leading  to  the  nearest  town.  Around  the  intersection  of 
these  two  original  arteries  there  has  grown  up  a  network 
of  streets  which  repeat  in  miniature  some  of  the  faults  of 
the  district  as  a  whole,  the  dead  ends,  missing  links  and 
erratic  windings  that  are  so  characteristic,  for  example,  of 
the  older  parts  of  Boston.  Every  town,  therefore,  has  its 
local  problem,  which  often  complicates  the  problem  of  the 
district. 

The  fine  hills  of  Greater  Boston  have  invited  home 
builders  to  their  slopes  and  summits  by  the  prospects  they 
afford  but  the  gridiron  pattern,  which  is  a  favorite  with 
speculators,  is  fatal  to  convenience  here  because  of  the 
gradients  imposed  on  the  directly  ascending  streets. 
Spiraling  approaches  to  the  crown,  such  as  are  found  on 
Aspinwall  Hill,  Brookline,  offer  the  best  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem.  In  general,  the  gradient  of  streets 
should  be  eased  as  much  as  possible.  Even  heavy  motor 
vehicles  feel  the  strain  of  a  long,  steep  rise.  Cove  Street 
Bridge  (which  ultimately  had  to  be  taken  down)  is  an 
example  of  a  thoroughfare  made  useless  for  heavy  traffic 
because  of  its  5  per  cent  gradient. 

No  part  of  the  study  is  more  thorough  than  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  street  widths.  Mr.  Shurtleff  finds 
that  the  prevailing  width  of  local  streets  in  the  district  is 
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only  40  feet,  as  compared  with  widths  of  60  to  100  feet  in 
MinneapoUs,  an  average  of  66  to  99  feet  in  Buffalo,  and 
66  to  100  feet  in  the  outlying  parts  of  Chicago.  Since 
wholesale  widenings  would  be  too  costly  in  Boston,  the 
available  remedies  fall  into  two  classes.  Traffic  can  be 
diverted  to  nearby  streets,  where  widening  and  extension 
is  financially  feasible,  or  new  streets  can  be  built  up  on 
adjacent  vacant  land.  By  either  expedient  the  crowded 
artery  will  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  its  burden.  The  right 
determination  of  width  in  relation  to  prospective  use  is 
fundamental  in  any  problem  of  street  construction,  since 
adequate  width  and  proper  direction  combined,  together 
with  suitable  surfacing,  are  the  factors  that  make  a  high- 
way effective.  ''The  width  of  all  modern  streets  in  the 
metropolitan  district  should  be  determined  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  lines  of  vehicles  which  they  are  to  carry, 
the  width  of  the  vehicles  themselves,  a  safe  and  con- 
venient leeway  between  the  vehicles,  and  with  regard 
to  ample  sidewalk  widths.  .  .  .  Practice  and  not 
theory  .  .  .  has  approved  the  wider  60-foot  street, 
which  at  best  provides  only  meagre  sidewalk  accommoda- 
tions." 

The  relation  of  the  street  system  to  parks  is  carefully 
studied,  but  requires  less  attention  than  other  problems. 
The  parks  are  generally  under  the  control  of  commissioners 
who  have  designed  them  with  the  advice  of  experts  and 
have  laid  out  the  necessary  border  roads  and  placed  the 
through  roads  with  a  proper  discretion.  Squares,  as  we 
call  the  natural  expansions  at  the  forks  or  sometimes  the 
intersections  of  roads,  assume  a  considerable  importance 
in  the  street  plan.  Both  in  small  towns  and  in  cities  they 
are  apt  to  be  civic  centres  and  as  such  should  receive 
dignified  architectural  treatment.  They  are  also  assembly 
points  for  converging  traffic,  which  requires  guidance  and 
distribution  by  the  estabhshment  of  lanes. 

The  conclusion  of  the  general  article  emphasizes  once 
more  the  need  of  a  central  authority  to  execute  those  im- 
provements which  are  found  to  be  of  unquestioned  need. 
It  further  emphasizes  usefulness  as  the  immediate  demand 
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in  the  metropolitan  district,  rather  than  magnificence  or 
novelty,  but  points  out  that  shapely  and  agreeable  street 
lines,  which  have  themselves  a  distinct  architectural  value, 
may  usually  be  achieved  with  no  sacrifice  of  convenience. 

Following  his  general  analysis,  Mr.  Shurtleff  presents 
detailed  studies  of  forty-seven  cities,  sections  of  cities,  and 
towns,  including  most  of  the  larger  divisions  of  Boston. 
Although  he  disclaims  having  covered  in  these  notes  more 
than  ^Hhose  more  obvious  needs  which  should  become  evi- 
dent at  first  sight  to  any  student  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
of  the  district, his  investigation  has  brought  to  the  front 
scores  of  defects,  for  some  of  which  he  believes  solutions 
could  be  provided  by  comparatively  simple  rearrange- 
ments, while  others  call  for  radical  remedies. 

Mr.  ShurtlefT  is  expert  adviser  to  the  Metropolitan 
Planning  Division  and  to  the  Park  Department  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

Suggested  System  of  Main  Thoroughfares  for 

Boston. 

Published  by  the  United  Improvement  Association. 
4  pages.    Map.  1913. 

This  pamphlet  suggests  a  planned  system  of  main 
thoroughfares,  to  be  constructed  gradually.  ^^A  joint 
board,  composed  of  heads  of  allied  departments,  with  a 
competent  engineer  in  general  charge,"  might  determine 
the  routes  and  have  control,  not  only  of  construction  but 
of  ^^maintenance  in  first-class  condition. 

Without  developing  its  thought  more  explicitly,  the 
pamphlet  suggests  that  a  part  of  the  expense  for  main- 
taining the  main  arteries  might  be  charged  to  the  state  or 
to  ^^an  area  including  the  metropolitan  district,"  as  it 
seems  apparent  that  these  main  arteries  are  ''of  direct 
benefit  to  a  class  of  travel  residing  outside  the  city  limits." 

A  list  of  radial  and  circumferential  thoroughfares  which 
should  receive  foremost  attention  and  be  widened,  straight- 
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ened  and  surfaced,  as  the  need  is  determined  and  as 
financial  resources  permit,  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  document.    The  radial  ways  include  among  others : 

Dorchester  avenue  and  Neponset  avenue  to  the  Quincy 
line. 

Albany  street  and  its  extensions. 
Hyde  Park  avenue. 
Beacon  street  ^vith.  its  extensions. 
Centre  and  Spring  streets. 

The  circumferential  thoroughfares  offer  a  more  serious 
problem  since  few  of  them  exist,  as  such,  in  their  entirety 
at  the  present  time.  They  are  six  in  number  and  run,  if 
we  start  with  the  shortest  and  innermost,  as  follows : 

1.  Atlantic  avenue.  Commercial,  Causeway,  Lev- 
erett,  Charles  streets,  Broadway  to  City  Point. 

2.  Massachusetts  avenue  to  Columbia  road,  with 
an  extension  along  the  Cambridge  waterfront  to 
Charlestown  and  a  branch  through  Southampton  and 
Dorchester  streets  to  South  Boston. 

3.  Chelsea  street  (CharlestoT\'n) ,  Medford  street, 
Washington  street  (Somerville)  to  Cambridge,  Franklin 
street  (Brighton),  Harvard  street  (Brookline),  Heath, 
To\\Tisend  and  Quincy  streets  to  Dorchester  avenue. 

4.  Watertown  and  points  beyond.  Market  street 
(Brighton),  Chestnut  Hill  avenue.  Warren  and  Cottage 
streets  (Brookline),  Prince  street,  the  Parkway,  Mor- 
ton, Codman,  Adams  and  Minot  streets  to  Neponset 
avenue. 

5.  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir  through  the  city  of 
Newton,  Hammond,  Newton  and  South  streets 
(Brookline),  Church,  South,  Ashland,  Oakland  and 
River  streets  to  Milton  Lower  Mills. 

6.  From  the  Newton  border  through  La  Grange 
street  (West  Roxbury),  Stony  Brook  Reservation  and 
River  street. 

All  of  these  proposed  thoroughfares  are  traced  in  a 
somewhat  general  manner  on  a  skeleton  map. 
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Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Division  on 
A  Parkway  and  Traffic  Road  from  Boston  to 
THE  Middlesex  Fells  by  Way  of  Wellington 
Bridge. 

December  14,  1923. 

This  first  large  constructive  proposal  of  the  Metropolitan 
Planning  Division  is  preceded  by  a  review  of  earlier  proj- 
ects having  the  same  end  in  view.  Most  of  these  made 
Harvard  Bridge  their  objective  and  reached  it  by  a  diagonal 
path  across  Somerville  and  Cambridge.  The  present 
scheme  makes  Harvard  Bridge  only  a  secondary  terminus. 
Its  primary  aim  is  to  reach  the  heart  of  Boston  directly. 
Starting  at  Broadway  Park  in  Somerville,  the  route  pro- 
ceeds in  three  sections.  The  first  extends  in  a  general 
southerly  direction  to  Medford  street,  crossing  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  by  a  new  bridge.  The  second, 
following  the  line  of  Medford  street,  finally  makes  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  southeast  and  runs  along  Somer\dlle  avenue 
and  Bridge  street  to  the  Charles  River  Dam.  At  the 
Boston  end  of  the  Dam  it  is  \\ithin  striking  distance  of 
Scollay  square  and  the  business  district. 

The  third  section  consists  of  a  new  parkway  from  the 
Dam  to  Cambridge  Bridge  along  the  Cambridge  shore  of 
the  Charles  River.  A  connection  is  made  with  the  Es- 
planade that  borders  the  Basin  on  the  Cambridge  side. 
Even  as  a  thoroughfare  from  Somerville  to  Harvard 
Bridge,  it  is  believed  that  this  marginal  route  would  be 
quicker,  through  its  avoidance  of  cross  streets  and  the 
frequent  interruptions  due  to  intersecting  streams  of 
travel,  than  the  more  direct  routes  previously  proposed. 

The  estimated  land  damages  and  construction  cost  for 
the  entire  improvement  total  $2,355,000.  The  report 
estimates  that  ''this  route  will  cost  from  S500,000  to 
$1,000,000  less  than  any  other  route,  \\ithout* taking  into 
account  any  direct  betterments  which  might  be  assessed 
or  indirect  betterments  which  would  come  from  the  im- 
proved value  of  real  estate." 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  section  from  the  Fellsway 
to  Medford  street,  and  the  section  along  the  river  from  the 
Dam  to  the  Esplanade  be  constructed  and  maintained 
as  parkways  by  the  MetropoKtan  District  Commission, 
while  the  middle  section,  along  Medford  street,  Somerville 
avenue  and  Bridge  street,  should  be  constructed  by  the 
Pubhc  Works  Department,  and  maintained  as  a  route  for 
business  and  pleasure  traffic  by  the  cities  of  Somerville 
and  Cambridge. 

As  the  route  was  worked  out  in  co-operation  with  the 
City  Planning  Board,  its  full  effect  can  only  be  understood 
by  a  reference  to  the  new  highway  proposed  by  the  Board, 
terminating  at  the  Boston  end  of  the  Dam.  This  high- 
way is  an  integral  part  of  the  general  scheme,  in  so  far  as 
it  affects  downtown  Boston,  and  without  the  construction 
of  its  terminal  portion,  at  least,  the  new  northern  boulevard 
would  be  blocked  at  the  door  in  its  attempt  to  enter  the 
business  district.  It  would  still,  however,  link  the  terri- 
tory north  of  Boston  with  Harvard  Bridge,  and  from 
there  the  route  through  Massachusetts  avenue,  Columbia 
road,  and  the  proposed  shore  boulevard  to  Quincy  would 
give  Greater  Boston  at  last  a  free  thoroughfare  for  light 
vehicles  going  north  and  south. 

House  Bill  No.  1805,  which  was  passed  and  signed  by 
the  Governor,  incorporated  the  main  features  of  this 
report.  The  entire  work  of  construction,  however,  is 
assigned  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  The 
cost,  aside  from  the  quarter  of  the  total  amount  which 
the  Commonwealth  will  defray  from  motor  vehicle  fees, 
will  be  apportioned  by  a  commission,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  among  the  cities  and  towns  benefited 
by  the  improvement. 

Proposed  Intermediate  Thoroughfare  With  Related 
widenings  and  extensions. 
City  Record,  December  22,  1923. 
This  is  an  official  outfine  of  the  bill  (House  Bill,  No. 
240)  submitted  by  his  Honor  Mayor  Curley,  upon  the 
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recommendation  of  the  City  Planning  Board.  It  embodies 
the  most  costly  and  comprehensive  single  street  project 
ever  proposed  in  Boston.  The  cost,  however,  which  is 
estimated  at  $32,500,000,  is  not  a  net  figure,  as  there  will 
be  large  direct  and  indirect  returns,  and  the  project  is 
single  only  in  the  unity  of  its  constituent  parts  and  the 
continuity  of  the  principal  highway.  In  reahty  it  is  a 
composite  plan,  which  extends,  incorporates  or  supersedes 
several  of  the  most  radical  of  the  previous  projects  of 
relief  for  the  business  section. 

Some  of  the  principal  recognized  needs  of  that  section 
are  these: 

1.  An  adequate  approach  from  the  north  and 
northwest  by  way  of  the  Charles  River  Dam. 

2.  An  adequate  approach  from  the  southwest  by 
way  of  Stuart  street,  extended. 

3.  A  better  trucking  road  between  the  North  and 
South  Stations. 

4.  The  relief  of  congestion  in  the  retail  district 
between  Washington  and  Tremont  streets. 

5.  The  relief  of  congestion  in  the  market  district. 
The  Planning  Board  found  that  an  inner  thoroughfare, 

sweeping  around  Beacon  Hill  and  the  Common,  exists 
already  in  the  course  taken  by  Boylston,  Tremont,  Court 
and  Cambridge  streets.  With  the  last  two  streets  widened, 
this  thoroughfare  furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  approach, 
circulation  and  egress  for  a  larg6  volume  of  traffic. 

Atlantic  avenue  also  serves  a  huge  traffic,  of  a  different 
and  special  kind.  It  needs  better  connections  with 
Charlestown  and  Cambridge  at  its  northern  end  and 
ultimately,  perhaps,  an  extension  over  the  Boston  and 
Albany  tracks  south  and  west,  but  its  great  utility  as  an 
outer,  or  marginal,  thoroughfare  and  its  tributary  position 
in  relation  to  the  commercial  waterfront,  make  it  inadvis- 
able to  comphcate  its  functions  or  strain  its  capacity. 

The  problem,  then,  resolves  itself  into  "a  question  of 
the  proper  location  of  an  intermediate  thoroughfare." 
The  Board  decided  that  minor  widenings  were  merely 
palliatives.    The  relief  they  afforded  was  outgrown  al- 
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most  as  soon  as  the  work  was  completed  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  business  and  especially  of  automobile  travel. 
Washington  street  and  the  district  west  of  it  were  prac- 
tically impossible  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
improvements  in  this  quarter.  The  new  thoroughfare 
must  go  around  the  congested  area,  not  directly  through 
it.  The  region  of  high  values  should  be  avoided  and 
that  of  low  values  should  be  sought.  Particular  build- 
ings, such  as  the  telephone  building  on  Essex  street,  the 
new  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  and  the  new  police 
station,  should  be  avoided  even  at  the  cost  of  minor 
swervings. 

Pursuing  this  poHcy,  the  Board  laid  out  a  route  for  a 
thoroughfare  100  feet  wide  throughout,  from  the  inter- 
section of  Washington  and  Kneeland  streets,  through 
Church  green,  Fort  Hill  square.  Mercantile  street.  Cross 
street,  Haymarket  square,  Merrimac  street.  Wall  street 
and  Leverett  street,  to  the  Charles  River  Dam.  In  this 
highway,  approximately  two  miles  long,  existing  streets 
were  used  when  possible.  One  third  of  the  takings  were 
of  land  valued  at  $20  a  foot  or  less,  and  only  thirteen 
parcels  exceeded  a  value  of  $45  a  foot. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  map,  the  thoroughfare 
practically  incorporates  four  major  improvements  which 
have  long  been  advocated :  the  Western  Artery,  a  teaming 
way  between  the  North  and  South  Stations,  a  direct 
approach  to  the  North  Station  from  Charles  River  Dam, 
and  the  North  End  diagonal,  leading  from  Atlantic  avenue 
to  the  Charlestown  Bridge.  It  also  appears  to  supersede 
the  proposed  Boston  avenue,  between  Washington  and 
Tremont  streets,  by  assuming  a  part  of  its  function,  that 
of  a  through  way  north  and  south. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  major  improvements  absorbed 
into  the  plan.  Nine  related  widenings  and  extensions  are 
provided  for,  as  follows: 

1.  Stuart  street  extended,  100  feet  wide,  to  Wash- 
ington street. 

2.  Tremont  street  widened  to  80  feet  from  Stuart 
street  to  Arlington  square. 
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3.  Kneeland  street  widened  to  80  feet  throughout. 

4.  Albany  street  widened  to  120  feet  from  Broad- 
way to  Kneeland  street. 

5.  Albany  and  Kingston  streets  widened  to  80  feet 
from  Kneeland  street  to  the  Intermediate  Thorough- 
fare. 

6.  Broad  street  widened  near  the  Thoroughfare. 

7.  Beverly  street  widened  to  80  feet  and  extended 
to  meet  the  Thoroughfare  at  the  junction  of  Cross  and 
Endicott  streets. 

8.  Stamford  street  widened  to  120  feet  from  the 
Thoroughfare  to  Green  street. 

9.  Green  street  widened  to  80  feet  between  Bow- 
doin  square  and  Chambers  street  and  extended  at  the 
same  width  from  Chambers  street  to  Blossom  and 
Cambridge  streets. 

The  second  of  these  auxiliary  improvements  opens  up  a 
long  desired  wide  connection  from  Arlington  square  to  the 
business  section.  The  widening  of  Kneeland  street  offers 
an  alternative  route  to  the  South  Station,  especially 
adapter!  for  trucking.  The  widening  of  Beverly  street 
connects  the  new  thoroughfare  with  both  Charlestown 
bridges  and  the  widenings  and  extensions  between  Merri- 
mac  and  Cambridge  streets  and  Bowdoin  square  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  proposed  extension  of  Causeway  street  as  a 
route  between  the  North  Station  and  Cambridge  Bridge, 
besides  affording  a  northern  inlet  from  Tremont  and  Court 
streets  into  the  Intermediate  Thoroughfare.  A  similar 
inlet  on  the  south  is  afforded  by  the  widening  of  Albany 
and  Kingston  streets. 

The  plan  before  its  publication  had  been  submitted  in 
detail  to  many  of  the  semi-public  agencies  throughout  the 
city''  and  ''in  practically  every  instance  the  reaction  had 
been  distinctly  favorable.''  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis  of  New 
York,  general  consultant  of  the  Board,  in  a  report  dealing 
with  the  subject  wrote:  ^'I  firmly  believe  that  the  value 
of  the  proposed  Intermediate  Thoroughfare  would  be 
worth  to  Boston  far  more  than  it  would  cost  and  that  the 
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special  benefit  to  property  in  the  area  traversed  by  it 
would  justify  the  imposition  upon  the  property  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  expense." 

BeUeving  that  so  large  an  undertaking  required  further 
study,  the  Legislature  referred  the  plan  as  a  whole  to  a 
special  commission  consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Division,  the  Boston  Planning 
Board,  the  Transit  Department,  the  Finance  Commission 
and  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners.  Two  features, 
however,  the  widening  of  Tremont  street  from  Arlington 
square  to  Stuart  street  and  of  Kneeland  street  throughout, 
were  regarded  as  urgently  needed  improvements  and  the 
city  was  authorized  to  borrow  funds  for  these  \^ddenings. 
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METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION.* 

Annual  Report  of  the  Engineering  Department  for 
THE  Year  1892. 

178  pages.    Maps.    Plans.    February  1,  1893. 

In  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  City  Council,  the 
City  Engineer  in  1892  prepared  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel  from  East  Boston  to  the  city  proper.' ' 
As  the  order  was  not  specific,  eight  plans  were  prepared, 
follomng  three  different  routes,  one  from  Hanover  and 
Richmond  streets  to  Decatur  and  London  streets;  another 
from  Commercial  and  Clinton  streets  to  Lewis  street.  East 
Boston,  and  thence,  with  a  turn,  to  the  corner  of  Meridian 
and  Paris  streets;  the  third  from  near  the  Custom  House 
to  Lewis  street  and  thence,  as  before,  to  the  terminus  of 
the  second.  There  are  plans  for  tunnels  accommodating 
street  cars  and  pedestrians  and  for  others  serving  carriages 
and  teams  only,  for  single  and  double  tunnels,  for  tunnels 
with  and  without  passenger  elevators  and  car  lifts.  The 
estimates  of  cost  (made  without  borings)  vary  from 
$2,430,000  to  $4,973,000. 

The  following  is  a  list  and  brief  outline  of  some,  not  all, 
of  the  principal  investigations  on  the  subject  of  East 
Boston  bridges  and  tunnels.  Additional  information  will 
be  found  under  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  Railroad. 

1868.    United  States  Army  engineers  studied  tunnel  and  bridge 
plans  and  opposed  a  bridge. 

1892.    The  Rapid  Transit  Commission  considered  a  freight 
tunnel  from  South  Boston. 

*  The  report  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  pubUshed  in  1892  deals 
largely  with  metropohtan  transportation  and  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission.  It  has  been  placed  among  the  publi- 
cations relating  to  commerce  and  industry  because  of  its  important  discussion 
of  freight  movements.  Other  pubHcations  classified  under  Commerce  and 
Industry  will  be  found  to  contain  material  on  the  subject  of  this  section. 
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1895.  The  Boston  Transit  Commission  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
double-tube  car  tunnel  as  $2,400,000,  including  land 
damages.  (The  original  cost  of  the  present  East 
Boston  Tunnel,  opened  in  1904,  was  $3,336,000,  not 
including  the  extension.) 

1907.  The  City  Engineer  prepared  bridge  plans  and  estimated 

the  cost  of  a  bridge  as  $15,000,000. 

1908.  The  Boston  Transit  Commission  considered  a  teaming 

tunnel,  but  did  not  recommend  its  construction.  The 
cost,  exclusive  of  land  damages,  was  estimated  at 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000. 

1909.  A  Joint  Board,  consisting  of  the  Railroad  Commission  and 

the  Boston  Transit  Commission,  studied  the  same 
question,  but  did  not  make  a  favorable  recommendation. 

1911.  The  same  Joint  Board  reported  that  such  a  tunnel  was 
inadvisable  at  that  time. 

1915.  The  Directors  of  the  Port  in  their  supplementary  report 

favored  a  freight  tunnel  from  South  Boston  to  be  built 
when  required. 

1916.  The  Planning  Board  in  its  East  Boston  Survey  declared 
that  sooner  or  later  the  ferry  service  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  bridge  or  tunnel,"  and,  after  reviewing  the 
history  of  previous  plans,  concluded  that  ''as  a  practical 
scheme  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  tunnel 
can  be  satisfactorily  built." 

In  its  annual  report  the  City  Planning  Board,  concurring 
with  the  Street  Laying-Out  Department,  opposed  a 
traffic  tunnel  from  the  South  End  under  the  congested 
part  of  the  city,  with  an  extension  to  East  Boston,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  was  $40,000,000. 

A  Joint  Board,  composed  of  the  Commission  on  Water- 
ways and  the  Transit  Department  of  Boston,  made 
preliminary  studies  for  a  teaming  tunnel  to  East  Boston, 
and  favored  a  double-barrel  tunnel,  with  spiral  ap- 
proaches to  ease  the  grades.  The  cost,  including  land 
damages,  was  estimated  at  $10,700,000.  Further  study 
of  the  subject  was  recommended. 


1920. 


1920. 
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1921.  The  same  Joint  Board  (the  Commission  on  Waterways 
now  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works) 
completed  its  studies  and  reported  definitely  in  favor 
of  a  double  tunnel,  with  straight  approaches, —  really 
two  parallel  tunnels,  each  nearly  a  mile  long  and  set 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  Each  would  carry 
two  lines  of  vehicles,  preferably  moving  in  the  same 
direction  when  both  tubes  are  built.  The  opinion  is 
expressed,  however,  that  ''a  single  tube  will  carry  all 
the  traffic  in  both  directions  for  some  years  to  come." 
An  effort  was  made  to  align  the  entrances  with  the 
radial  routes  of  Greater  Boston,  so  that  the  dual  struc- 
ture may  serve  as  a  key  thoroughfare  in  the  street 
system  of  the  metropolitan  city.  The  estimated  cost 
of  both  tubes  under  this  plan  would  be  a  little  over 
$16,000,000.    Admirable  maps  accompany  the  report. 

1924.  The  bridge  project  was  revived  by  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  by  Mr.  Van  Ness  Bates.* 

Larger  Aspects  of  Passenger  Transportation  in 
Metropolitan  Boston.  Report  of  the  Boston 
City  Planning  Board  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission. 

13  pages.    Map.  1914. 

The  subject  is  considered  under  three  divisions  —  Phy- 
sical, Corporate  and  Financial. 

The  physical  problem  is  one  of  distribution.  The  street 
railways  have  twenty-seven  stations  in  downtown  Boston, 
the  steam  railroads  only  three  and  these  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  district.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  ^'how  to 
arrange  our  railroad  stations  so  as  to  deliver  passengers 
near  their  destinations." 

Three  improvements  have  been  proposed,  ''the  adoption 
of  one  or  all  of  which  will,  we  believe,  solve  the  problem." 
Each  presupposes  ''electrification  of  all  passenger  lines 
entering  Boston." 

1.  The  Wead  Tunnel  between  the  North  and  South 
Stations,  considered  in  the  report  made  in  1911  by  the 
Joint  Board  on  Metropolitan  Improvements,  would  make 

*  See,  also,  Appendix  5  and  Index  under  Tunnels. 
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rapid  communication  possible  between  the  northern  and 
southern  halves  of  the  whole  metropolitan  district. 

2.  Boston  avenue,  a  proposed  highway  from  Portland 
street  to  the  junction  of  Shawmut  avenue  and  Tremont 
street,  running  about  midway  between  Washington  and 
Tremont  streets,  would  possess  these  five  advantages : 

a.  It  would  provide  ^'an  entirely  new  inlet  to  the 
city." 

h.  It  would  encourage  the  spread  of  the  retail 
trade  to  the  south  and  west. 

c.  It  would  reduce  the  fire  risk  by  providing  a 
double  fire  wall  of  first-class  brick  construction. 

d.  It  could  be  made  to  relieve  Washington  and 
Tremont  streets  of  certain  classes  of  vehicles. 

e.  It  would  be  built  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  Boston  at  last  '^one  street  of  architectural  dis- 
tinction." 

Furthermore,  a  tunnel  under  Boston  avenue  to  a  point 
near  Castle  square  would  permit  a  union  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  and 'the  other  two  railroads.  Local  passenger 
trains  could  thus  be  run  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
with,  frequent  stops.  '^The  Boston  and  Albany  tracks 
should  be  covered  over  for  use  as  a  street  from  the  Cove 
Street  Bridge  to  Commonwealth  avenue."  It  is  this 
auxiliary  improvement  which  would  make  of  Boston 
avenue  ^^an  entirely  new  inlet"  to  the  business  district. 
It  would  also  give  the  city  "sl  new  teaming  thoroughfare, 
which  ^\dll  cross  at  grade  every  important  radial  thorough- 
fare." 

3.  The  joint  use  of  tracks  has  been  suggested.  Among 
the  stretches  of  railroad  track  which  might  be  used  by  the 
street  railways  are : 

a.    The  Shawmut  Branch  of  the  New  Haven  Road. 

h.    The  Medford  Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine. 

c.    The  Watertown  Branch  of  the  Fitchburg. 
The  Planning  Board  would  add  to  these  the  Newton  cir- 
cuit, and  suggests  further  that  electrified  Providence  Divi- 
sion trains  might  use  the  Elevated  Railw^ay  tracks  through 
Washington  street  to  Charles  town. 
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The  corporate  relations  of  the  present  transportation 
companies  —  four  railroads  and  five  street  railway  com- 
panies —  are  such  as  to  impede  co-operative  service. 
Most  of  them  are  combinations  of  smaller  roads.  The 
process  should  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Within 
the  metropolitan  district  ^'all  transportation  facilities, 
stations,  rights  of  way  and  so  much  of  the  rolling  stock  as 
is  used  exclusively  within  the  district  should  be  in  a  single 
ownership  and  should  be  operated  under  a  single  manage- 
ment." 

Financially  the  difficulties  and  even  the  dangers  of  pri- 
vate control  of  so  vast  a  service  are  formidable.  The 
Board  believes  that  the  Commonwealth  should  take  over, 
electrify  and  improve  to  the  degree  recommended  in  this 
report  ^'all  railroad  and  railway  properties  within  the 
above-mentioned  limits."  Whether  they  should  be  leased 
to  an  operating  company  or  operated  by  the  state  should 
be  decided  by  a  referendum. 

In  its  summary  the  Board  recommends : 

1.  Public  ownership. 

2.  Operation  by  one  of  two  methods,  as  the  voters 

may  determine: 
a.    By  the  Commonwealth. 
h.    By  lease  to  a  private  company. 

3.  The  construction  of  Boston  avenue,  with  a  tunnel 

under  it  connecting  the  railroads,  and  of  the 
Wead  Tunnel. 

4.  Electrification  of  all  the  railroads  and  the  con- 

struction of  a  teaming  boulevard  over  the 
Boston  and  Albany  tracks  from  the  Cove 
Street  Bridge  to  Commonwealth  avenue. 

Street  Traffic  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
A  Study  Made  Under  the  Direction  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Under  Forty  Division,  Boston  Chamber 
of   Commerce.     64  pages.     Photographs.  Plans. 
1914. 

This  study  of  traffic  conditions  is  confined  to  the  city 
proper.    Its  main  divisions  are  three  —  the  Wholesale 
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District,  the  Retail  District,  and  a  special  report  on 
Atlantic  avenue.  In  general,  it  plots  thoroughly  the  points 
of  origin  and  destination  and  the  routes  of  traffic;  the  points 
of  confluence  where  congestion  is  most  acute;  and  the 
hours  of  greater  and  less  volume.  It  analyzes  the  char- 
acter of  the  traffic  and  the  effect  upon  congestion  of  each 
class,  vehicles,  trolley  cars  and  pedestrian  travel,  and  dis- 
cusses the  police  regulations. 

The  methods  of  handling  and  delivering  freight  at 
various  freight  houses  are  compared  with  those  adopted  in 
other  cities.  A  single  team,  loaded  with  shipments  for  the 
different  points,  was  timed  under  the  multiple  dump  sys- 
tem, used  in  Boston,  and  was  found  to  have  taken  ninety- 
nine  minutes  for  its  trip.  Under  the  single  dump  system, 
as  used  in  New  York  and  Buffalo,  by  which  the  whole 
team  load  would  have  been  dehvered  at  a  single  door  and 
the  sorting  done  inside,  the  trip  would  have  taken  twenty 
minutes.  The  saving  in  total  expense  is  very  large.  Simi- 
larly wasteful  methods  are  used  at  the  shipping  terminals, 
with  the  result  that  the  downtown  streets  are  clogged 
vdih  unnecessary  teaming. 

Besides  these  unsatisfactory  methods,  there  are  other 
causes  that  contribute  to  street  congestion.    Such  are: 

1.  The  scattered  locations  and  poor  interior  ar- 
rangements of  the  freight  houses. 

2.  The  want  of  direct  connection  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  waterfront  terminals. 

3.  The  location  of  the  general  express  offices  —  22 
in  number,  with  368  local  express  companies  —  on 
main  routes  of  travel. 

4.  The  duplication  of  express  and  retail  deliveries. 

5.  The  lack  of  wide,  direct  arteries  in  the  street 
system. 

6.  The  obstruction  of  Atlantic  avenue  by  the 
Union  Freight  Railway. 

The  report  contains  an  account  of  the  trolley  express 
business,  begun  in  1913  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  and  the  Bay  State  and  Boston 
and  Worcester  Street  Railway  Companies.    The  effect  of 
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this  freight  and  express  service  between  Boston  and  cities 
to  the  south  and  west  (then  in  its  infancy)  on  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  downtown  streets  is  considered  and  one 
central  station,  instead  of  two,  is  suggested  as  desirable. 

The  remedies  proposed  for  congestion  are,  in  general,  an 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  business  district  and 
additional  traffic  policing.  Among  agencies  tending  to 
encourage  the  transfer  of  business  into  the  less  occupied 
area  the  report  mentions  the  opening  up  of  the  Park 
Square  district  and  the  widening  of  Pleasant  street,  both 
recently  accomplished  under  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  and  the 
agitation  for  extending  the  Boylston  Street  Subway  to  a 
terminus  down  town  and  for  a  new  station  in  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Tunnel  between  Essex  and  Dover  streets. 

The  following  are  more  particular  remedies  recom- 
mended : 

For  the  w^holesale  district : 

1.  Improvement  of  the  railroad  terminals  by  a  re- 

arrangement of  the  freight  houses  and  by  the 
adoption  of  a  system  permitting  freight  to  be 
dehvered  at  any  door  of  each  house. 

2.  Improvement  of  the  steamship  terminals  by  in- 

stituting a  system  of  sorting  shipments,  by 
establishing  receiving  platforms  near  the 
street  for  small  deliveries  and  by  keeping  the 
wharves  clear  of  obstructive  merchandise. 

3.  Removal  of  the  general  express  offices  to  side 

streets. 

4.  Widening  of  Exchange  street. 

5.  Construction  of  a  teaming  way  under  the  Ele- 

vated structure  from  Causeway  to  Charles 
streets,  connecting  with  the  Viaduct  at  the 
Dam. 

For  the  retail  district : 

1.  A  co-operative  system  for  express  and  retail  de- 

liveries, so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  teams. 

2.  Removal  of  clocks,  signs,  poles  and  other  side- 

walk obstructions. 
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3.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  surface  cars  on 

Washington  street  and  widening  of  the  side- 
walks between  Essex  or  Beach  and  Milk 
streets. 

4.  Opening  for  use  of  the  sub-surface  passageway 

under  Winter  street. 
For  Atlantic  avenue: 

1.  Repavement  from  Dewey  square  to  Hanover 

street. 

2.  Replacement  of  the  old  rails  and  switches  of  the 

Union  Freight  Railway  and  regulation  of  its 
use  of  the  tracks. 

3.  Diversion  of  its  trains  over  Northern  Avenue 

Bridge  but  ^dthout  removal  of  tracks  between 
Northern  avenue  and  the  Boston  and  Albany 
yards. 

The  report  incorporates  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
investigators  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  study.  Some  of 
its  recommendations  have  been  adopted.  The  exhibits, 
thirty-nine  in  number,  include  maps  shoeing  the  location 
of  all  downtown  express  offices,  the  surface  car  routes,  and 
the  distribution  of  business  by  blocks  and  areas,  besides 
photographs  and  statistical  tables,  illustrating  the  con- 
gested conditions.  Exhibit  33  is  a  study  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  elevated  sidewalks. 

Joint  Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
THE  Boston  Transit  Commission  on  the  Question 
OF  Street  Railway  Service. 

48  pages.    Maps.    Charts.  1914. 

The  resolve  under  which  the  two  commissions  sat 
required  them  ''to  inquire  into  and  consider  the  street 
railway  service  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company 
and  the  Bay  State  Street  Railway  Company  in  the  metro- 
politan district.'^  Complaints  made  at  the  hearings  are 
divided  into  those  that  related  to  the  service  of  each  com- 
pany separately  and  those  that  related  to  their  dual  or 
conjunctive  service. 
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A  universal  source  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  crowding 
at  rush  hours.  Among  the  remedies  suggested  for  this 
state  of  affairs  are  more  cars,  which,  however,  are  not 
always  physically  feasible,  express  cars,  with  which  some 
experiments  have  been  made,  a  limit  of  the  number  of 
passengers  permitted  to  stand,  which  would  probably  re- 
quire legislation  authorizing  the  company  to  exclude  per- 
sistent would-be-riders,  and  the  addition  of  new  tunnels 
and  new  distributing  centres. 

Before  considering  complaints  as  to  dual  or  conjunctive 
service,  the  report  describes  the  inequalities  of  the  existing 
situation,  in  which  two  fares  must  often  be  paid  for  a  ride 
shorter  than  may  be  enjoyed  for  a  single  fare  on  either 
road.  These  discriminations  are  felt  to  be  real  grievances 
by  those  who  suffer  from  them.  That  they  are  not  arbi- 
trary, but  the  result  of  development,  is  shown  by  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  history  of  the  street  railways  in  and 
near  Boston. 

Specific  complaints  are  then  reviewed,  affecting  East 
Boston  and  Revere,  Chelsea,  Maiden,  Medford,  Win- 
chester and  Hyde  Park.  Attention  is  called  to  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  the  railway  companies.  In  particular  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  is  staggering  under 
its  large  investment  obligations,  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  free  transfer  system  and  the  constant  downward 
pressure  of  the  five  cent  fare,  which  keeps  income  at  a 
slowly  mounting  level  while  expenses  rise  rapidly.  ^'The 
fundamental  difficulty  in  attempting  to  deal  in  any  flexible 
manner"  with  "the  inequalities  and  injustices  which 
exist"  is  "the  rigid  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  which  guarantees  to  the  com- 
pany the  right  to  charge  a  fare  of  five  cents  for  any  passage 
upon  its  lines,  and  also  imposes  upon  the  compan}^  the 
obligation  of  carrying  passengers  in  the  same  general 
direction  over  its  entire  system  for  a  fare  of  not  more  than 
five  cents."  Under  this  limitation  and  in  view  of  its 
financial  condition,  the  company  could  hardly  be  expected 
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to  acquire  the  property  of  the  Bay  State  Company  and 
add  by  this  course  to  its  burden  of  fixed  charges  and,  per- 
haps, to  its  operating  losses. 

The  remedy  may  be  a  release  from  some  of  its  present 
obhgations.  In  any  event,  the  other  three  street  railway 
systems  and  the  steam  railroads  should  be  embraced  in 
any  such  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  as  must 
precede  remedial  action.  ^'The  Joint  Commission,  there- 
fore, respectfully  recommends  that  to  some  public  author- 
ity be  committed  a  thorough  and  fundamental  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  metropolitan  transportation  problem. 
This  investigation  should  embrace  fares,  service,  charter 
and  property  rights,  the  relations  between  the  companies 
and  the  relations  of  the  whole  transportation  system  to 
the  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

Address  by  John  N.  Cole  on  Boston's  Transportation- 
Needs  Before  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
(October  14,  1915.) 

12  pages. 

This  address  is  a  companion  to  the  report  of  the  City 
Planning  Board.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Cole  and  of  the 
Planning  Board  before  the  Public  Service  Commission  was 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Commission,  con- 
veyed through  His  Honor  the  Mayor.  The  Board  had 
arranged  with  Mr.  Cole,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Industrial  Development  Board,  that  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  passenger  problem  while  he  should 
discuss  freight  transportation.  Mr.  Cole's  address  may 
be  read  more  conveniently,  perhaps,  in  the  City  Record  of 
October  16,  1915. 

The  address  begins  by  affirming  the  cardinal  importance 
of  transportation  to  industry.  It  enters  into  49  out  of 
50  business  propositions  as  an  integral  and  sometimes  a 
decisive  factor.  In  Boston,  Mr.  Cole  states,  90,000  tons 
of  freight  pass  through  the  city  every  day.    Of  this  great 
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quantity  60,000  tons  go  by  trucks  and  teams  and  two 
thirds  of  this  '^should  never  be  unloaded  at  all  except 
from  one  car  to  another  or  shifted  in  full  carload  lots." 
The  system  of  interior  transportation  responsible  for  so 
much  costly  and  unnecessary  teaming  needs  to  be  radically 
reorganized. 

Only  one  of  the  railroads  entering  Boston,  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  has  developed  industries  along  its  route 
systematically.  '^More  industries  have  been  located  upon 
the  Grand  Junction  section  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  in  the  past  ten  years  than  have  been  located  in 
all  other  parts  of  Metropolitan  Boston  put  together." 
Yet,  out  of  92  of  these  industries  canvassed,  74  complain 
of  inability  to  get  proper  connections  with  the  New  Haven 
road,  and  20  complain  of  inability  to  reach  the  new  state 
piers.  Practically  all  are  in  favor  of  a  belt  line.  There 
is  a  universal  demand  for  a  physical  connection  between 
the  Cottage  Farm  yard  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the 
New^  Haven  yards  and  the  Commonwealth  Piers  at  South 
Boston.  Even  improvement  of  the  Union  Freight  Rail- 
way and  the  installation  of  a  lighterage  system,  desirable 
as  they  are,  will  not  serve  the  transportation  needs  of 
industry  in  Boston. 

Besides  being  handicapped  by  the  expense  of  unnecessary 
trucking,  industry  suffers  from  a  condition  of  chaos  in  the 
freight  houses.  The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  has  20 
or  30  different  houses.  Ten  years  ago  this  whole  system 
should  have  been  thoroughly  relocated  and  reorganized. 
Except  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  line,  the  railroad  service 
is  in  a  state  of  ''utter  demoralization,"  through  lack  of 
proper  co-operation  between  the  roads. 

The  enormous  investment  of  the  railroads  in  terminal 
property  creates  a  real  estate  problem,  which  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  railroad  problem,  considered  as  a 
whole.  The  Boston  and  Albany  yard  at  Exeter  street, 
for  example,  is  too  costly  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 
A  removal  to  cheaper  land  would  serve  the  road  as  well 
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and  reduce  the  expense  for  taxes,  while  at  the  same  time 
freeing  a  large  area  for  development  and  so  helping  to 
relieve  congestion.  The  demand  for  new  streets  in  down- 
town Boston  is  largely  a  result  of  the  abnormally  swollen 
current  of  cartage  forced  into  these  channels  by  the  lack 
of  co-ordination  between  the  railroads.  A  reform  in  the 
system  of  freight  interchange  would  obviate  to  a  degree 
the  necessity  for  radical  alterations  in  the  street  plan. 
The  highway  problem,  then,  in  Boston  is  in  part  caused 
or  at  least  aggravated  by  the  terminal  problem,  and  the 
solutions  of  the  two  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  piers  and  steam  railroads  should  be  linked  with  the 
street  railways  and  the  latter  should  be  developed  to  serve 
as  freight  carriers.  Each  system  should  be  made  to  feed 
the  other  under  one  broad  general  plan.  Under  this  plan 
the  farming  districts  and  the  consuming  public  of  the 
cities  would  be  brought  into  closer  union.  The  fish  pier 
should  have  a  steam  and  trolley  service  for  the  disposal  of 
its  receipts  of  fresh  sea  food. 

Mr.  Golems  chief  recommendations  are : 

1.  A  comprehensive  plan  for  freight  and  passenger 
service  combined. 

2.  The  estabhshment  of  inner  belt  lines  by  con- 
nections between  the  Cottage  Farm  and  South  Bay 
yards  and  between  Atlantic  avenue  and  South  Boston 
(apparently  over  Northern  Avenue  Bridge)  and  by 
the  use  of  fighters. 

3.  A  thorough  reorganization  of  the  terminal 
service  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 

Report  on  Transportation  in  the  Metropolitan 

District. 

By  the  Public  Service  Commission.    35  pages.  1915. 

The  subject  of  the  last  report  was  referred  to  the  Pubfic 
Service  Commission  under  a  resolve  which  was  at  once 
broader  in  its  scope  and  more  specific  in  its  requirements. 
The  Commission  engaged  as  experts  William  B.  Bennett, 
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assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Wisconsin,  to  study  traffic  and  transportation  in  general, 
J.  W.  Lester,  its  chief  accountant,  to  report  on  financial 
conditions,  and  Prof.  William  B.  Puffer  to  study  the 
subway  and  rapid  transit  lines  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
B^ailway  Company  with  especial  reference  to  electrical 
installations  and  other  conditions  affecting  the  public 
safety.  The  City  Planning  Board  and  the  Boston  Indus- 
trial Development  Board  made  to  the  Commission  the 
reports  which  have  already  been  summarized.  Considera- 
tion was  also  given  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Walter 
Stuart  Kelley,  engineer,  for  a  joint  railroad  passenger 
terminal  at  the  Boston  and  Albany  yard  near  Boylston 
and  Exeter  streets. 

The  Commission,  after  a  'limited  consideration"  of 
the  problem  of  freight  transportation  and  the  numerous 
improvements  suggested,  evolved  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  additional  tunnel  construction  which  would,"  it 
believed,  ^^accompHsh  practically  all  the  things  that  are 
desired."  The  expense,  however,  was  ^'practically  pro- 
hibitive" at  the  time.*  The  substance  of  the  report 
deals  rather  with  passenger  transportation  and,  partic- 
ularly, with  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
had  been  allowed  practically  full  discretion  in  attempting 
to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  problems  presented." 

Mr.  Bennett's  recommendations  include  several  that 
had  been  made  in  one  form  or  another  by  earlier  investi- 
gators.   Among  his  important  suggestions  are: 

1.  Trailer  cars  in  the  Boylston  Street  Subway. 

2.  A  new  station  at  Egleston  square. 

3.  The  use  of  multiple  unit  trains  in  the  East  Boston 

Tunnel,  involving  structural  alterations  at 
Maverick  square. 

4.  The  use  of  eight-car  trains  between  SulUvan  square 

and  Forest  Hills. 

5.  A  joint  use  of  certain  steam  locations  by  the  rapid 

transit  lines,  namely: 


*  The  appendix  which  was  to  have  contained  this  scheme  was  not  printed. 
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a.  In  place  of  a  proposed  Dorchester  Tunnel 
extension  to  Codman  square,  a  double 
track  (outside  the  present  steam  railroad 
tracks)  on  the  Midland  Division  of  the 
New  Haven  road,  forming  a  through  line 
from  Mattapan,  by  way  of  Dorchester 
Tunnel,  to  Harvard  square.  It  is  sug- 
gested further  that  a  connection  might 
be  made,  in  one  of  two  ways,  ''if  the 
future  growth  of  population  should  war- 
rant the  expense,"  from  Andrew  square 
to  the  Shawmut  Branch,  and  from  the 
Mattapan  Station  on  that  branch  to  the 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  Station  on  the  Midland 
Division,  forming  a  Dorchester-Milton 
circuit. 

h.  Immediate  extension  of  the  Elevated  rail- 
way from  Sullivan  square  to  South 
Everett  (already  authorized  by  law)  and 
connection  with  the  Saugus  Branch  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  continuing  to  a 
terminal  at  Central  square.  Maiden. 

c.  Connection  of  the  West  Roxbury  Branch 

of  the  New  Haven  with  the  Elevated  line 
at  Forest  Hills. 

d.  Connection  of  the  East  Boston  Tunnel 

with  the  abandoned  Eastern  Division  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  and  continuation 
of  the  route  over  the  Grand  Junction  road 
to  a  terminal  near  Chelsea  square. 

e.  Extension  of  the  Boylston  Street  Subway 

over  the  Newton  circuit  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  and  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
nection with  the  East  Boston  Tunnel 
near  the  Custom  House. 
These  changes  would  provide  direct  routes  from  Matta- 
pan to  Harvard  square,  from  West  Roxbury  to  Maiden 
and,  by  a  branch,  to  Medford,  and  from  Chelsea  to  Newton. 
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Mr.  Bennett  also  proposed  a  unification  of  all  the  street 
railway  lines  in  the  metropolitan  district  and  the  creation 
of  a  zone  system  of  fares,  which,  being  based  on  equal 
distances,  seemed  to  him  more  equitable  than  the  existing 
practice. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  plan  for  unification 
would  be  ^'wholly  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  Companies,"  and  that  there  was  little  prospect  of 
such  action.  A  complete  merger  of  the  two  companies, 
as  proposed  by  the  companies  themselves,  did  not  seem 
desirable;  nor  had  any  ^'convincing  reasons"  been  pre- 
sented to  justify  the  suggested  merger  of  the  Revere 
Beach  and  Lynn  road  with  either  or  both  of  the  other 
large  systems. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  zone  system,  the  establishment 
of  which  would  be  a  complex  and  difficult  task,"  the 
Commission  advises  against  an  increase  of  fares,  at  least 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Commonwealth,  until  the  need  for 
rehef  has  been  fully  demonstrated  and  the  form  of  relief 
defined.  It  regrets  exceedingly  that  it  can  see  no 
remedy  immediately  practicable  and  desirable  for  the  in- 
equahties  of  fare  resulting  from  dual  street  railway  service," 
but  suggests  that  it  is  ready  to  give  the  subject  further 
attention. 

An  elaborate  report,  largely  financial  in  its  character, 
was  made  to  the  Commission  in  1918  by  John  A.  Beeler  on 
the  Methods  and  Practice  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company." 

Transportation  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Metro- 
politan District. 

Joint  Report  of  the  Committees  on  Boston's  Transit  Facih- 
ties  and  Public  Utilities,  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

5  pages.  1916. 
The  report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  just 
summarized,  was  referred  to  these  committees  for  con- 
sideration.   The  committees,  calling  attention  to  ''the 
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serious  financial  problems  which  the  street  railway  systems 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  facing  at  the  present  time/' 
thought  it  wise  to  indicate  some  fundamental  principles 

essential  to  the  continued  maintenance  and  development 
of  these  systems." 

The  committees  hold  that  it  is  vital  to  the  community 
that  adequate  transportation  be  provided  at  a  just  price. 
This  proposition  it  considers  self-evident.  They  hold 
further  that  a  company  furnishing  transportation  should 
be  able,  if  economically  managed,  to  pay  a  fair  return  on 
invested  capital  and  lay  aside  adequate  reserves.  This 
means  an  income  large  enough,  first,  after  operating  ex- 
penses, maintenance  and  fixed  charges  have  been  met,  to 
pay  reasonable  dividends,  so  that  new  capital,  constantly 
needed,  may  be  attracted;  and  secondly,  to  replace  equip- 
ment that  is  worn  out  or  obsolete  in  tjrpe.  The  stock  of 
some  of  the  important  transportation  companies  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  now  unsalable.  This  critical  situation"  can 
only  be  overcome  by  reducing  expenses  or  increasing  in- 
comes. How  to  effect  either  of  these  objects  is  a  problem 
which  the  committees  consider  beyond  their  capacity  to 
solve,  but  they  regard  it  as  one  'Hhat  must  be  solved 
promptly  by  the  Public  Service  Commission." 

That  reserves  must  be  accumulated  for  depreciation, 
that  is,  to  replace  the  obsolescent  or  impaired  portions  of 
the  equipment,  is  held  by  the  committees  to  be  funda- 
mental. These  reserves  must  be  accumulated  from  cur- 
rent income.  Otherwise  additional  capital  vdW  be  piled  up 
on  top  of  a  plant  and  equipment  essentially  unexpanded, 
and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  stock  were  watered. 
Some  of  the  leading  English  railways  suffer  from  this  un- 
sound financial  practice.  Additional  securities  were  issued 
to  pay  for  replacements  with  the  result  that  freight  rates 
are  higher  than  in  this  country. 

Finally,  the  committees  reiterate  their  conviction  that 
pubhc  regulation,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  itself,  must 
not  merely  limit  the  profits  of  stockholders  to  a  moderate 
return.  It  should  endeavor  to  ''protect  investments 
honestly  and  prudently  made  and  wisely  managed." 
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Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  and 
THE  Transit  Department  of  Boston  on  a  Fur- 
ther Investigation  of  a  Comprehensive  Rapid 
Transit  System  for  the  Dorchester  District. 
34  pages.    February,  1921. 
This  report  continues  an  investigation  of  the  subject 
upon  which  a  prehminary  report  had  already  been  made. 
The  original  resolve  had  called  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Dorchester-Milton  circuit,  substantially  as  described  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  of  an  additional  Forest  Hills,  Dedham 
and  Readville  circuit,  large  use  being  made  in  each  circuit 
of  the  tracks  of  the  steam  railroads.    In  its  preliminary 
report,  printed  in  January,  1920,  the  Joint  Board  had 
recommended  that  ^Hhe  Forest  Hills  circuit  plan  should 
at  least  await  the  working  out  of  a  scheme  for  the  relief 
of  Dorchester"  and  had  requested  authority  and  additional 
funds  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  possibilities  in 
Dorchester  and  Hyde  Park.    The  substance  of  the  second 
report  consists  of  a  study  of  various  plans  by  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Transit  Department  with  the  help  of  the 
engineers  of  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities. 

Three  surface  plans  and  a  tunnel  plan  were  considered 
and  estimates  of  the  cost  and  the  operating  deficit  of  each 
were  compared  with  their  relative  advantages.  The  tun- 
nel plan  may  be  called  Plan  I.  Plan  II  would  include  the 
entire  circuit,  a  subway  from  Andrew  square  along  Boston 
street  under  the  New  Haven  tracks,  an  elevated  structure 
leading  to  the  Midland  Division,  a  route  along  the  Mid- 
land Division  to  Matt ap an,  a  connection,  partly  under- 
ground, with  the  Mattapan  Station,  and  return  by  way 
of  the  Shawmut  Branch  and  Old  Colony  Division  to 
Andrew  square.  Plan  III  would  use  only  the  Shawmut 
Branch,  completing  the  circuit  by  high  speed  surface  cars, 
running  through  reserved  spaces  in  the  highways.  Plan  IV 
would  also  involve  taking  the  Shawmut  Branch,  but  with- 
out attempting  to  complete  the  circuit.  The  estimated 
costs  and  daily  operating  deficits  of  the  four  plans  follow: 
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Cost.  Daily  Deficit. 

Plan    I  .  .  .  $20,635,000  $4,649 

Plan  II  .  .  .  16,000,000  2,567 

Plan  III  .  .  .  11,000,000  2,233 

Plan  IV  .  .  .  7,100,000  1,200 

The  use  of  the  Midland  Division  alone,  if  that  should 
be  considered,  would  involve  an  initial  outlay  of  $10,300,000 
and  a  daily  operating  deficit  of  $2,178. 

The  following  figures  of  daily  traffic  in  Dorchester  are 
given: 

Andrew  Square  and  Dorchester  Tunnel  .  129,000 
Dudley   Street   and   Washington  Street 

Tunnel   53,900 

Egleston  Square  and  Washington  Street 

Tunnel   28,600 

Midland  Division  14,200 

Shawmut  Branch  10,100 

Total   .  235,800 


The  officials  of  the  street  and  steam  railways  affected 
had  expressed  their  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  formulation 
of  a  plan  of  relief  for  Dorchester,  but,  besides  the  initial 
outlay  and  the  operating  deficit,  the  Joint  Board  felt  that 
the  effect  on  the  Park  Street  and  Washington  Street 
stations,  both  congested  as  it  is,  of  rerouting  so  large  a 
volume  of  traffic,  including  probably  a  considerable 
stream  from  Hyde  Park  by  way  of  River  street,  ought  to  be 
fully  considered  before  any  final  commitment  was  made. 
The  Board  asked,  therefore,  for  an  extension  of  time  until 
January  10,  1922. 

Report  of  the  Same  Board  on  the  Same  Subject. 

13  pages.    January,  1922. 
After  further  study  and  consultation  with  officials  of 
the  steam  and  trolley  roads  affected,  the  Board  reported 
in  favor  of  the  following  route:  an  extension  of  the  Dor- 
chester Tunnel  under  the  New  Haven  tracks,  ascending 
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to  the  surface  east  of  Dorchester  avenue;  a  way  along  the 
westerly  side  of  the  Old  Colony  Division  to  Harrison 
square  and  from  there  over  the  Shawmut  Branch  to  Fields 
Corner,  where  a  new  tunnel  station  would  be  built.  Rapid 
transit  trains  would  operate  from  Andrew  square  to 
Fields  Corner.  From  that  point  high  speed  trolleys 
would  run  over  the  Shawmut  Branch,  '^some  of  them 
leaving  at  Welles  avenue  and  some  continuing  to  Mattapan 
and  Hyde  Park."  Sidings,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
required  at  Park  Street  Under  and  Andrew  Square  Sta- 
tions in  order  to  turn  back  some  of  the  trains  not  required 
for  the  through  trip.    (But  see  the  next  abstract.) 

The  Board  now  believes  that  'Hhe  probable  traffic  from 
this  plan  will  tax  the  present  Dorchester  Tunnel  to  its 
capacity,  and  that  the  traffic  from  the  Midland  Division 
plan  discussed  in  our  earlier  reports  must  be  carried  into 
the  city  by  some  other  route."  There  is  '^no  doubt  that 
the  Midland  Division  project  is  feasible,"  but  the  Board 
does  not  think  that  conditions  justify  embarking  upon 
it  at  the  present  time. 

The  cost  of  the  plan  recommended,  which  makes  no 
provision  for  a  circuit,  would  be  $5,665,000,  of  which 
$1,050,000  would  be  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Shawmut 
Branch.  The  operating  deficit  is  estimated  at  $400  a 
day.  The  report  considers  the  best  method  of  financing 
the  undertaking,  apart  from  the  rental,  which  would 
presumably  be  paid  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company.  Whether  the  city,  the  state  or  ^'some  trans- 
portation district  created  for  this  purpose  and  composed 
of  the  communities  specially  benefited"  should  assume 
the  responsibility  is  a  question  to  be  decided.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  communities  benefited  ought  to  share 
the  burdens"  of  "the  whole  subway  system  in  and  around 
Boston."  It  may  be  that  in  time  the  General  Court  may 
^^deem  it  proper  to  provide  that  subways  should  be  free 
like  all  other  highways,"  and  in  this  case  it  ^Svould  be 
particularly  true"  that  the  burden  should  be  apportioned 
fairly  among  the  metropolitan  communities.  The  whole 
question  ^^is  essentially  one  for  the  General  Court." 
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As  formulated  by  the  General  Court  in  chapter  480  of 
the  Acts  of  1923,  the  plan  differs  little  from  that  recom- 
mended in  the  final  report  of  the  Joint  Board.  A  line 
of  surface  railway  is  to  be  run  from  the  Dorchester  Tunnel, 
extended,  alongside  the  Old  Colony  (or  Boston)  Division 
to  Harrison  Square  Station,  and  thence  over  the  Shawmut 
Branch  tracks  to  a  point  near  Mattapan  square.  A 
transfer  station  shall  be  constructed  at  or  near  Fields 
Corner.  The  Transit  Department  is  authorized  to  lease 
the  new  extensions  at  a  rental  of  not  less  than  4§  per  cent 
on  the  cost  and  as  much  more  as  may  be  required  to  pay 
the  annual  interest  plus  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  The  main 
provisions  of  the  act  required  acceptance  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  and 
an  agreement  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  accept  in 
payment  for  the  Shawmut  Branch  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
$1,000,000,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Pubhc 
Utilities.  All  these  acceptances  have  been  received  and 
the  lease  has  been  signed. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  on 
THE  Transportation  Facilities  Within  the  Met- 
ropolitan District. 

127  pages.  Map.  January,  1923. 
This  report  is  significant,  not  only  for  its  broad  dis- 
cussion of  general  principles,  as  well  as  particular  problems, 
but  because  several  of  its  recommendations,  incorporated 
in  the  form  of  drafts  for  bills,  were  enacted  into  law  by  the 
Legislature.  Among  these  were  the  Dorchester  Rapid 
Transit  Act,  the  act  creating  a  Metropolitan  Planning 
Division,  and  a  resolve  providing  for  an  investigation  of 
a  system  of  rapid  transit  for  the  communities  served  by 
the  Saugus  Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  road.  The 
Dorchester  Rapid  Transit  Act  was  somewhat  altered  in 
its  course  through  the  Legislature.  Another  bill,  creating  a 
Metropolitan  Transportation  District  of  thirteen  cities  and 
towns,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  certain  properties  of 
the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway  Company,  was 
included  in  the  report  but  was  not  enacted  into  law. 
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The  divisions  of  the  report  follow  closely  the  clauses 
of  the  resolve  under  which  the  department  conducted  its 
investigations.    They  deal  with  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Transportation  facilities  between  Boston  and 
Chelsea,  Everett,  Revere  and  Maiden. 

2.  Transportation  facilities  between  Boston  proper 
and  West  Roxbury  and  Hyde  Park. 

3.  Rapid  transit  facilities  in  Dorchester. 

4.  The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  its 
finances,  ownership  and  management. 

5.  The  co-ordination  of  all  transportation  services 
^'within  the  Metropolitan  District  and  such  other 
cities  and  towns  as  may  be  determined  by  the  depart- 
ment." 

Passengers  from  Chelsea,  Revere  and  Everett  to  Boston 
pay  10  cents,  without  transfer  privileges,  by  the  Charles- 
town  route,  and  15  cents,  with  transfer  privileges,  by  the 
East  Boston  Tunnel  service.  This  is  due  to  the  divided 
ownership  of  the  lines.  The  department  proposes,  as  a 
remedy,  that  a  Metropolitan  Transportation  District  be 
created,  to  acquire  the  property  needed  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway  Company  and 
lease  it  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company.  The 
bulk  of  the  traffic  would  then  be  carried  through  the  tunnel 
at  one  fare,  with  transfer  privileges,  and  not  only  would 
the  present  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  northern  district 
be  removed  but  the  people  of  the  whole  city  would  pay  a 
single  fare  to  Revere  Beach.  The  Metropolitan  Transpor- 
tation District  would  be  called  upon  to  effect  the  necessary 
widening  of  the  Meridian  Street  Bridge  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $350,000.  Later,  the  department  believes,  addi- 
tional facilities  will  be  required,  either  an  extension  of 
the  East  Boston  Tunnel  to  Chelsea  or  a  new  subway,  via 
Charlestown,  or  both."  Ultimately  it  may  be  necessary 
to  electrify  the  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  system  and  carry 
it  under  the  harbor  to  Boston  or  to  build  a  bridge,  thus 
diverting  the  Revere  Beach  traffic  and  relieving  the 
Chelsea  lines. 
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With  reference  to  the  street  railway  accommodations  in 
Everett  and  Maiden  the  report  recommends  a  preliminary 
study  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  and  the 
Transit  Department  of  Boston,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  utihzing  the  Saugus  Branch.  It 
declines  to  make  any  recommendation  on  the  subject  of 
one-man  cars. 

On  the  subject  of  a  single  fare  between  Hyde  Park  and 
Boston,  the  report  reiterates  a  previous  conclusion  of 
the  department  that  it  could  see  no  merit"  in  the  request, 
which  conforms  to  no  general  principle  or  practice." 
It  declines  to  recommend  that  the  two  street  railway 
companies  involved  be  compelled  to  lease  or  sell  at  a 
probable  disadvantage. 

The  Dorchester  plan  of  1922  is  endorsed  as  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem  in  that  district  and  one  that 
can  readily  be  made  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  plan. 
Subsequent  study  has  made  it  appear  that  the  Park  street 
siding  is  unnecessary,  as  all  trains  between  Andrew  square 
and  Harvard  square  will  be  through  trains.  By  this  and 
other  items  the  estimated  cost  is  reduced  to  S4, 365, 000. 
It  is  also  believed  that  there  will  be  no  operating  deficit 
as  a  rbsult  of  the  improvement,  but  quite  possibly  a  gain. 

The  finances  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company 
are  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny.  The  increase  of  fares  is 
explained  by  the  large  increase  of  expenditures  for  labor, 
fuel,  supplies,  taxes  and  subway  rentals.  Such  increases 
have  been  common  to  all  public  service  corporations  and 
are  incidental  to  the  prevailing  high  prices.  No  excessive 
amount  has  been  set  aside  from  fares  for  depreciation. 
Though  the  rolling  stock  and  tracks  were  badly  run  down, 
most  of  the  property  was  in  good  condition  when  turned 
over  to  the  PubHc  Trustees;  and  the  necessary  replace- 
ments and  restorations  have  been  made  largely  from 
capital  resources.  The  department  finds  ^^a  total  of  over 
$17,000,000  available  for  additions  and  improvements,  of 
which  §9,000,000  has  in  no  part  come  from  the  car  rider." 
As  to  the  question  of  fares,  the  report  points  out  that  a 
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large  percentage  of  the  riders  now  pay  a  five-cent  fare. 
If  all  the  fares  were  fixed  at  that  figure,  the  deficit  would 
have  to  be  made  up  from  taxes  and  would  amount  to 
$10,000,000  or  $12,000,000  a  year.  The  report  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  car  rider  and  not  the  general  pubhc 
should  pay  for  the  services  rendered.  It  disapproves  of 
public  ownership  and  of  the  remission  of  subway  rentals, 
but  suggests  that,  so  long  as  railways  must  pay  for  the 
use  of  tunnels,  other  vehicular  traffic,  especially  auto- 
mobiles, ought  to  pay  a  fair  sum  for  the  use  of  the  high- 
ways.'^ It  disapproves  also  of  the  remission  of  sums  due 
to  the  cities  and  towns  and  of  corporate  taxes.  A  com- 
parison is  made  between  fares  in  Boston  and  in  other 
cities,  but  the  results  are  deemed  unsatisfactory  on  ac- 
count of  the  differences  in  conditions.  In  Cleveland,  for 
example,  there  are  no  subways  and  no  elevated  tracks, 
and  in  Philadelphia  very  few.  The  transfer  privileges,  the 
distances  ridden  for  a  fare,  vary  widely.  In  Philadelphia 
and  Cleveland  the  invested  capital  is  enormously  less  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  riders  than  in  Boston.  In 
these  cities,  and  in  New  York,  the  cost  of  coal  is  materially 
less.  Few  cities  present  "the  peculiar  geographic  difficul- 
ties of  Boston  and  its  suburbs,''  which  complicate  opera- 
tion and  increase  expense. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  general  subject  of  metro- 
politan transportation  the  department  finds  a  condition 
of  helplessness  and  confusion,  due  to  the  number  of 
different  governing  bodies.  The  remedy  is  either  a 
Greater  Boston  of  some  type,  along  perhaps  the  line  of 
the  London  County  Council,  which  we  think  is  imprac- 
ticable today,  or  a  central  planning  body."  The  latter 
remedy  is  recommended.  It  is  not  a  new  suggestion. 
^^Ever  since  1903  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
effect  this  result."  Meanwhile  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  motor  cars,  which  add  to  congestion,  damage 
roads  and  bridges,  and  reduce  the  receipts  of  both  steam 
and  electric  railways,  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for 
the  estabhshment  of  a  central  authority  to  control  this 
species  of  traffic.    Motor  trucks  and  jitneys  are  common 
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carriers  and  should  not  be  subsidized  as  against  other 
carriers  by  a  free  use  of  the  road.  Automobiles  may  have 
to  be  excluded  from  congested  districts.  All  these  are 
metropolitan,  not  local  problems,  requiring  with  other 
matters  the  undivided  attention  of  a  permanent  metro- 
politan body.  The  local  planning  boards  are  helpless, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  in  the  absence  of  some  such  gen- 
eral authority.  The  remedy  is  a  Metropolitan  Planning 
Division  within  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.* 

*  One  of  the  first  questions  considered  by  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Divi- 
sion was  the  problem  of  street  railway  reorganization  in  Chelsea,  Revere, 
Everett  and  Maiden,  where  the  service  of  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street 
Railway  duplicated  that  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company.  In  a 
report  filed  early  in  March,  1924,  the  Planning  Division  proposed  that  the 
state  take  over  the  Chelsea  Division  for  approximately  $3,000,000,  and  lease 
it  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  for  operation  as  a  part  of  its  system.  The 
Elevated  would  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  perhaps  $2,000,000, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  repaid  to  the  state  by  Chelsea  and  Revere, 
with  some  small  payments  from  Maiden,  Everett  and  Boston.  The  annual 
saving  to  car  riders  in  Chelsea  and  Revere  by  the  introduction  of  single  fares 
was  estimated  at  8140,000.  After  due  consideration  this  report  was  referred 
back  to  the  MetropoUtan  Planning  Division. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Tech- 
nical Education. 
196  pages.  1906. 
This  classic  and  pioneer  work,  'Hhe  most  thorough  in- 
quiry into  the  relations  of  children  to  the  industries  which 
has  yet  been  made  in  this  country,"  studies  the  problem 
not  merely  from  the  economic  but  from  the  human  point 
of  view.  The  interests  of  the  community  and  of  the  em- 
ployers are  by  no  means  neglected,  but  unusual  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  individual  child  in  the  formative  period  and 
his  or  her  difficulties  of  adjustment.  The  helplessness  of 
drifting,  undirected  children  and  the  whole  problem  of 
adolescence  in  its  relation  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
as  well  as  to  industry,  receive  close  and  sympathetic  at- 
tention. 

It  is  not  without  significance,  perhaps,  that  the  Governor 
who  appointed  the  Commission,  WilHam  L.  Douglas,  was 
himself  an  industrial  leader.  Many  large  manufacturers 
had  observed  the  breakdown  of  the  apprentice  system  and 
the  lack  of  any  agency  to  take  its  place  in  the  training  of 
artisans  and  craftsmen.  They  had  not  failed  to  remark 
the  admirable  skill  of  foreign-born  workmen,  who  were  the 
products  of  industrial  education  in  the  European  countries. 
From  such  men,  and  from  enlightened  citizens  who  had  no 
personal  interest  in  the  subject,  the  movement  received 
strong  support.  Opposition  was  encountered  from  con- 
servative industrialists  and  educators  and  from  labor 
unionists,  who  feared  the  flooding  of  their  trades  with  an 
oversupply  of  workers.  To  disarm  this  opposition  and 
utihze  this  support  was  the  task  of  the  Commission.  It 
succeeded  by  adopting  a  new  avenue  of  approach,  by  ad- 
dressing itself,  through  the  parents,  directly  to  the  children 
and  offering  them  a  means  of  developing  their  own  apti- 
tudes while  at  the  same  time  serving  the  needs  of  society. 
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The  success  of  the  report  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to 
its  firm  practical  grasp  of  the  situation  and  its  constructive 
program;  but  these  were  made  persuasive  by  the  sound 
philosophy  of  life  underlying  them  —  a  philosophy  in  full 
accord  with  the  instincts  and  traditions,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests, of  the  New  England  people.  Only  a  thoroughly 
native  and  indigenous  document  could  have  influenced  so 
powerfully  the  attitude  toward  education  of  educators 
themselves,  as  well  as  law^makers,  employers,  labor  men, 
and  the  general  community. 

The  outstanding  fact  which  appealed  to  the  Commission 
was  the  lamentable  drift  of  untaught  children  into  the 
lower  grade  occupations.  Of  those  who  begin  work  be- 
tween 14  and  16  only  2  per  cent  were  found  in  the  high 
grade  skilled  industries.  ^'The  state  releases  the  child 
from  its  educational  authority  at  fourteen,''  but  ^^no 
schools  exist  which  offer  practical  training  until  he  is  at 
least  sixteen  or  eighteen.  .  .  .  The  desirable  indus- 
tries which  are  open  to  the  14  to  16  year  old  boy,  according 
to  the  report  of  employers,  are  extremely  few  in  number. 
•  .  .  The  result  is  that  he  drifts  into  an  unskilled  in- 
dustry or  into  one  which  is  undesirable  in  character." 
Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  conclusion  of  a  subcommittee 
on  the  ''Relation  of  Children  to  the  Industries"  whose  re- 
port is  incorporated  in  the  general  report.  The  subcom- 
mittee examined  conditions  in  a  dozen  industrial  cities, 
including  textile,  shoe  and  jewelry  centres  and  commercial 
cities,  like  Boston.  They  investigated  the  problem  for 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  Both,  they  found,  need  industrial 
education  and  the  girls  in  addition  need  a  thorough  and 
practical  training  for  home  Hfe. 

The  actual  condition  which  the  Commission  discovered 
was  a  shortage  of  skilled  mechanics  coinciding  with  a 
superfluity  of  untrained  American  youth.  This  unbridged 
gap  seemed  to  reveal  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  school 
system.  The  schools  had  remained  ''too  exclusively 
literary,"  ignoring  to  a  great  extent  "the  necessity  for 
self-support"  which  faces  many  girls  and  nearly  all  boys. 
The  decay  of  the  apprentice  system,  the  growth  of  machin- 
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ery,  the  concentration  in  cities,  the  ramifications  and  com- 
plexity of  modern  Ufe,  had  created  new  problems,  which 
the  schools  were  not  helping  to  solve.  Professional  and 
commercial  training  were  provided  but  there  remained  a 
great  need  of  industrial  and  domestic  courses  and  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  by  the  public  authorities  to  satisfy 
that  need. 

A  review  of  existing  opportunities  showed  that  the  state 
had  fully  recognized  the  importance  of  the  higher  education 
in  agriculture  and  manufacturing  by  the  aid  given  to  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  and  to  the  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 
There  were  high  school  courses  leading  up  to  the  last  two 
institutions  but  no  courses  preparing  for  the  Agricultural 
School.  Textile  schools,  supported  partly  by  the  state 
and  the  city  and  partly  by  tuition  fees,  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Lowell  in  1897,  in  New  Bedford  in  1899  and  in 
Fall  River  in  1904.  Drawing  and  commercial  branches 
were  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  drawing,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  numerous  crafts  and  trades,  had 
become  purely  cultural  instead  of  practical  and  was  looked 
upon  by  many  as  an  ornamental  study.  Laws  had  been 
passed  in  1894  and  1898,  requiring  first  the  high  schools 
and  then  the  elementary  schools  in  cities  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants to  include  manual  training  courses;  but  these  laws 
contained  no  provision  for  their  enforcement  and  even 
when  such  courses  had  been  introduced,  they,  too,  had  been 
treated  as  cultural  or  disciplinary  exercises.  ^'The  over- 
mastering influences  of  school  traditions  have  brought 
into  subjection  both  the  drawing  and  the  manual  work.'^ 

A  certain  number  of  private  organizations  maintained 
industrial  schools  or  classes.  Among  these  the  Commis- 
sion mentioned  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  the  Wells 
Memorial  Institute,  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  North  End  Union,  and  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  (to  which  might  be  added  the 
Wentworth  Institute,  the  Franklin  Union,  the  Lowell 
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Technical  School,  the  Farm  and  Trades  School  at  Thomp- 
son's Island,  the  Daly  Industrial  School,  the  Hebrew  In- 
dustrial School  and  others,  some  of  them  of  comparatively- 
recent  foundation).  But,  as  the  report  states,  ''these 
efforts  of  a  private  or  philanthropical  character  serve  to 
show  the  need  of  industrial  education,  rather  than  to  sup- 
ply it  in  any  adequate  measure."  The  fact  that,  while  a 
law  passed  in  1872  authorized  any  city  or  town  to  estab- 
lish any  sort  of  an  industrial  school,  only  one  city,  Spring- 
field, had  established  such  a  school  (the  evening  trade 
school,  opened  in  1898)  was  evidence  of  the  indifference  of 
traditional  educators  on  this  vital  subject. 

In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  industrial  education  was  far 
advanced,  even  in  countries  much  less  prosperous  and  less 
productive  in  manufactures  than  the  United  States.  Ex- 
haustive reports  had  been  published  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  the  work  done  in  some  of  the  European 
nations,  especially  Germany,  and  the  Commission  finds 
that  "the  scope  of  this  education  is  so  broad,  its  forms  are 
so  multifarious,  its  methods  are  so  scientific,  its  hold  upon 
pubUc  opinion  is  so  complete,  the  impulse  which  it  is 
giving  to  industrial  leadership  is  so  powerful,  as  to  entitle 
it  to  the  most  thoughtful  and  respectful  study."  An  ab- 
stract of  two  governmental  reports  is  given  in  the  appen- 
dix, which  also  contains  two  addresses  on  the  general  sub- 
ject by  English  experts  of  long  practical  experience. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Commission  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  Massachusetts  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  leave  school  at  14  or  15  practically  waste  the 
next  three  or  four  years.  ''The  employments  upon 
which  they  enter  demand  so  httle  intelligence  and  so 
little  manual  skill  that  they  are  not  educative  in  any 
sense."  Those  who  leave  at  16  or  18  do  better  but 
are  still  untrained.  "For  the  purpose  of  training  for 
efficiency  in  productive  employments  the  added  years 
which  they  spend  in  school  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  lost  years." 

2.  The  choice  of  occupation  for  both  classes  is 
largely  determined  by  chance. 
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3.  The  industries  need  a  supply  of  skilful  workers, 
well  grounded  in  knowledge  and  taste.  The  lack  of 
such  a  supply  increases  the  cost  of  production,  dimin- 
ishes the  output  and  lowers  the  quality.  It  will 
handicap  American  industry  in  competition  with 
that  of  well-trained  nations. 

4.  Industrial  training  should  enter  into  the  system 
of  education  '^as  an  integral  part  from  the  beginning.'^ 

5.  Women  need  training  in  the  household  arts  — 
sanitation,  the  care  of  children,  the  preparation  of 
food  —  and  many  of  them  should  receive  industrial 
training  adapted  to  their  wants  as  prospective  wage- 
earners. 

Upon  this  broad  platform  of  principles  and  observations, 
the  Commission  builds  its  superstructure  of  constructive 
counsel.  Industrial  education,  it  believes,  must  develop 
through  two  channels, — ^  through  the  existing  school 
system  and  through  independent  industrial  schools." 
As  modifications  and  extensions  of  the  existing  system,  it 
recommends : 

1.  That  cities  and  towns  include  in  the  elementary 
schools  ^^instruction  and  practice  in  the  elements  of 
productive  industry,  including  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  and  domestic  arts." 

2.  That  in  the  high  schools  "the  instruction  in 
mathematics,  the  sciences  and  drawing  shall  show  the 
apphcation  and  use  of  these  subjects  to  practical  life." 

3.  That  ^'elective  industrial  courses"  be  intro- 
duced in  high  schools. 

4.  That  '^evening  courses  for  persons  already  em- 
ployed in  trades"  be  introduced,  and 

5.  That  ^^part  time  classes  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18  years  who  may  be  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day"  be  established. 

To  provide  for  the  second  remedy,  the  establishment  of 
^independent  industrial  schools,"  described  as  schools 
"foT  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the 
domestic  and  mechanic  arts,"  the  Commission  recom- 
mends legislation  which  takes  this  matter  out  of  the  hands 
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of  the  local  authorities  and  vests  it  in  a  State  Commission. 
The  duties  of  this  Commission  should  be: 

1.  To  investigate  and  promote  in  various  ways 
industrial  education. 

2.  To  report  particularly  on  "the  advisability  of 
estabhshing  one  or  more  secondary  technical  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.'' 

3.  ^'To  initiate  and  superintend  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  in  various  centres  of  the  state,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  municipality  involved/'  or,  in  some 
instances,  of  a  group  of  municipalities,  and  to  direct 
the  expenditure  of  all  money  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  schools  by  the  state  and  by 
municipalities. 

4.  To  approve  or  disapprove  "the  location,  courses 
and  methods  of  instruction"  in  independent  industrial 
schools,  evening  classes  for  workers  and  part  time 
classes  for  children  between  14  and  18  years  of  age 
whenever  authority  to  establish  such  schools  or 
classes  is  sought  by  cities  and  towns. 

The  act,  as  drafted  by  the  Commission,  provides  further 
that  the  state  shall  contribute  from  one  fifth  to  one  half 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  approved  industrial 
schools  and  classes,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  may  establish  a  normal  department. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  made  clear. 
It  is  ^^to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  public  school  system," 
but  '^to  enrich  it  along  industrial  lines  and  expand  it 
along  vocational  lines  through  independent  industrial 
schools."  The  offer  of  state  aid  would  encourage  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  and  the  supervision  by  a 
state  board  would  subject  them  to  a  common  expert  con- 
trol. As  the  pupils  would  remain  in  the  cultural  schools 
until  14,  there  would  be  no  conflict  of  jurisdictions  but 
merely  an  additional  opportunity  for  large  groups  of  pupils 
whose  needs  are  not  met  in  the  existing  schools.  The  state 
has  already  estabhshed  or  fostered  normal,  art  and  textile 
schools  and  institutes  of  technology.    These  precedents 
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should  be  expanded  into  a  broad  policy  of  state-aided 
industrial  education,  supplementing  the  vocational  adapta- 
tions in  the  regular  school  systems  which  might  be  made 
by  the  cities  and  towns. 

Reports  and  Bulletins  of  the  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Education. 
1907,  1908,  1909. 
By  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906  the  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  first  Commission  was  enacted  almost 
verbatim  and  the  policy  of  the  Commission  became  the 
policy  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  A  new  Commission 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  five  members,  one  of  whom 
had  been  a  member  of  the  previous  body.  To  it  was 
entrusted  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  first  Commission.  The  bookish  educa- 
tion^' and  ^'purely  academic  traditions"  of  the  existing 
schools  failed  ''to  meet  a  new  educational  want  which 
had  developed  with  the  evolution  of  our  industries  and 
commerce. A  new  type  of  school  must  be  introduced, 
under  state  auspices,  which  should  make  for  the  spread 
of  manual  skill  and  ''industrial  intelligence."  It  should 
train  children  from  fourteen  on  and  should  be  "parallel 
to  the  existing  public  high  schools  but  independent  of 
them." 

Meanwhile  Boston  on  her  own  initiative,  but  stimulated, 
no  doubt,  by  the  report  of  the  first  Commission,  had 
established  the  High  School  of  Commerce  in  1906,  the 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (for  girls)  in  1907,  and  had 
followed  these  with  the  trade  schools  for  girls  and  boys, 
prevocational  work,  or  industrial  courses  in  the  grades, 
for  children  between  12  and  14  years,  part  time  classes,  or 
continuation  schools,  for  working  children,  and  a  system 
of  vocational  guidance.  The  vocational  idea  also  pene- 
trated more  and  more  the  high  and  evening  schools. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  second  Commission  deal  with 
the  results  accomplished  in  the  establishment  of  day  and 
evening  industrial  schools;  the  numerous  problems  con- 
nected with  its  duties  of  supervision,  such  as  the  selection 
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of  trades  to  be  taught,  teachers,  programs  of  study,  text- 
books and  equipment ;  the  special  needs  of  schools  in  rural 
communities  and  of  schools  for  girls;  and  information 
gathered  in  many  cities  and  towns  showing  the  attitude  of 
employers,  parents  and  pupils  toward  the  new  idea.  They 
incorporated  also  much  information  relating  to  industrial 
schools  in  foreign  countries  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Theirs,  in  other  words,  was  the  initial  labor, 
which  included  the  conversion  of  the  public  to  a  receptive 
attitude  of  mind,  as  well  as  more  concrete  achievements. 

A  number  of  special  Bulletins  were  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission. Several  of  these  described  the  industrial  schools 
in  Munich.  Others  discussed  representative  American 
industrial  schools,  the  relation  of  European  industrial 
schools  to  labor,  the  advisability  of  establishing  industrial 
colleges  in  Massachusetts,  and  similar  subjects. 

In  1909  the  work  of  the  second  Commission  was  con- 
solidated with  that  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Since  then  state-aided  vocational  education  ^^has  been  the 
particular  province  of  a  deputy  commissioner  serving  un- 
der the  Commissioner  of  Education." 

Eightieth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Pages  128-165.  State-Aided  Voca- 
tional Education:  A  Resume  of  Ten  Years' 
Progress. 

January,  1917. 

In  1916  the  Board  of  Education  reviewed  the  progress 
of  the  preceding  ten  years  in  state-aided  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  resume  begins  vdth  a  tribute  to  the  report  of 
the  Douglas  Commission.  ''For  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  public  vocational  education  of  secondary 
school  grade  may  be  claimed  as  a  result  of  this  report;  it 
was  an  epoch-making  report.'' 

Experience,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board,  has  com- 
pletely vindicated  the  findings  of  the  first  Commission. 
All  the  ''types  of  schools  and  opportunities"  which  it  rec- 
ommended have  been  provided  and  in  all  except  the  part 
time  schools  "signal  success  has  attended  the  estabhsh- 
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ment  of  the  schools  and  the  courses."  This  exception, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  ^'the  compulsory  continuation 
schools  of  Boston,  which  are  essentially  part  time  schools." 
Little  advance  has  been  made  in  establishing  such  schools 
in  other  cities,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  industrial 
concerns  to  enter  into  the  necessary  co-operative  relations 
with  the  school  authorities. 

As  to  the  day  and  evening  industrial  schools,  ^'approxi- 
mately two  fifths  of  the  total  population  of  the  state  has 
definitely  committed  itself  to  the  idea  of  vocational  trade 
training  through  the  establishment  of  state-aided  day  in- 
dustrial schools";  while  approximately  one  half  of  the 
population  of  the  state"  has  established  'Hrade  extension 
evening  schools."  Moreover,  of  the  353  cities  and  towns, 
219  pay  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  in  state-aided 
vocational  schools.  Thus,  fully  '^91  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  has  definitely  accepted  the  idea  of  in- 
dustrial training." 

The  decade  reviewed  has  been  largely  one  of  experiment. 
The  experience  gained  has  crystallized  the  conceptions 
and  fixed  the  standards  of  educators  who  are  engaged  in 
this  work.  Trade-trained  teachers,  men  for  boys,  women 
for  girls,  industrial  standards,  shop  methods  of  instruction, 
specialized  courses  of  study,  these  are  found  to  be  essential 
to  success.  In  general,  "the  function  of  the  vocational 
school  is  absolutely  distinct.  It  is  not  a  practical  arts  or 
a  manual  training  school."  Its  whole  tendency  is  toward 
a  clearly  differentiated  type,  in  conformity  with  its  pri- 
mary purpose. 

A  chapter  on  ''The  Future  Development  of  These 
Schools"  leads  up  to  a  recommendation  for  "state-aided 
compulsory  continuation  schools  for  all  employed  minors 
of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age."  Another  chapter  dis- 
cusses "Professional  Improvement  of  Teachers."  Schools 
of  domestic  arts  and  agricultural  colleges  will  be  able  to 
supply  a  body  of  instructors  in  those  branches,  but  the 
development  of  "artisans  and  crafts  women  who  are 
adaptable  and  competent  to  engage  in  the  work  of  shop 
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and  technical  instructors"  is  a  problem  upon  the  solution 
of  which  the  success  of  the  industrial  schools  depends. 

A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary  School. 
Pubhshed  by  the  Boston  School  Committee. 
32  pages.  1922. 

The  influence  of  this  movement  and  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion on  the  curriculum  of  the  Boston  schools  was  both 
direct  and  indirect.  State-aided  vocational  wwk  in  Boston 
in  1922  cost  for  maintenance  alone  $312,666,  of  which 
sum  $156,333  was  paid  by  the  state.  But  the  indirect 
results  of  the  movement  were  more  far-reaching  and  the 
cost  of  the  schools  and  courses  maintained  solely  by  the 
city  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  those  for  which  the  state 
makes  a  partial  reimbursement. 

Industrial  work  in  the  regular  elementary  grades  begins 
as  early  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  with  such  studies  as 
bookbinding  and  modeling  for  boys  and  Sevang  for  girls. 
Studies  like  woodworking  for  boys  and  cookery  for  girls 
come  into  the  later  grades.  There  are  prevocational  cen- 
tres, parallel  to  the  later  grades,  with  seven  different  sub- 
jects for  boys  —  woodworking,  electricity,  printing,  sheet 
metal  wwk,  machine  shop  practice,  bookbinding  and 
painting.  For  girls  prevocational  courses  are  provided  in 
cooking  and  sewing,  millinery,  printing,  bookbinding, 
mother  craft,  first  aid,  home  nursing  and  rug  making. 
The  intermediate  grades,  or  junior  high  schools,  offer 
mechanic  arts  courses  for  boys  and  practical  arts  courses 
for  girls.  The  elementary  courses  in  fine  arts  include 
design,  color  and  representation  and  in  the  intermediate 
grades  there  is  a  course  in  art  appreciation.  This  work 
and  that  of  the  school  gardens  has  a  distinctly  practical 
value. 

In  the  high  schools  the  pupils  have  begun  to  discover 
their  aptitudes  and  in  many,  if  not  most  instances,  to 
turn  their  activities  in  a  definite  direction.  The  School 
Committee  assists  them  in  their  choice  by  pubhshing  this 
Guide,  which  describes  the  purposes  of  the  different  high 
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schools.  The  necessity  of  such  a  Guide  appears  from  the 
statement  in  the  preface  by  Superintendent  J.  E.  Burke, 
that  ^'our  city  is  rapidly  approaching  the  state  in  its  educa- 
tional development  where  secondary  school  attendance 
will  be  well  nigh  universal."  This  condition  is  unques- 
tionably due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  vocational  oppor- 
tunities now  offered  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  specifically  industrial  or  commercial  schools  are 
two  Trade  Schools,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  both  for  boys,  and  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  and  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  both  for  girls.  But 
the  general  high  schools  also  offer  a  richly  varied  list  of 
vocational  opportunities.  They  have  commercial  courses, 
technical  preparatory  courses,  salesmanship  courses  with 
shop  practice  and  specialized  branches,  advanced  courses 
in  the  household  arts  for  girls,  and  so-called  co-operative 
courses"  for  boys  in  agriculture,  auto-mechanics,  electrical 
work,  machine  shop  work  and  woodworking.  In  these  co- 
operative courses,  given  in  selected  high  schools  but  open 
to  boys  from  any  part  of  the  city,  the  pupils  spend  part  of 
the  time  actually  working  for  pay  in  establishments  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  homes.  The  system  combines  a 
general  education  ^\^th  practical  apprenticeship  to  a  trade. 
The  co-operative  course  in  agriculture  at  the  West  Roxbury 
High  School  includes  work  on  estates,  in  greenhouses  and 
elsewhere,  and  prepares  not  only  for  many  branches  of 
agricultural  work  but  for  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  in  which  tuition  is  free  for  residents  of  this  state. 
A  course  in  the  Art  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is 
open  to  pupils  of  the  general  high  schools  and  of  the  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts  who  may  wish  to  take  up  design- 
ing, interior  decorating  or  any  of  the  forms  of  commercial  art. 

Of  the  schools  training  for  college  and  the  college  courses 
in  other  high  schools  nothing  need  be  said.  The  Con- 
tinuation School  is  for  working  children  under  sixteen. 
There  are  various  commercial  courses  in  the  evening  high 
schools  and  evening  and  late  afternoon  classes  of  the  Trade 
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Schools  for  those  over  sixteen  years  who  are  employed 
during  the  day  in  a  trade.  Courses  in  the  following  sub- 
jects are  now  given  at  the  Boys'  Trade  School, — brick- 
laying, tile-setting,  marble  masonry,  painting,  carpentry, 
electricity,  paper  hanging  and  sheet  metal  working. 

The  reproach  of  bookishness  and  remoteness  from  prac- 
tical life,  applied  to  the  school  systems  of  the  state  by 
the  report  of  the  Douglas  Commission,  would  seem  to  be 
no  longer  applicable  in  Boston. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

October,  1923.    Pages  89  to  110. 
Report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  John  C.  Brodhead  on 
Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  Brodhead's  report  begins  by  statiDg  that  ''the 
variety  of  educational  opportunity  offered  in  Boston  is 
certainly  one  of  the  factors  in  our  high  percentage  of 
secondary  school  enrollment/'  but  adds  at  once  that 
'^opportunity  for  vocational  education  still  lags  far  be- 
hind the  demands  of  pupils  and  of  industry.''  This  pic- 
ture of  a  movement  creating  its  own  demand  and  wanting 
only  in  the  means  to  satisfy  this  demand  is  the  best  possible 
evidence  of  success.  More  detailed  evidence  is  furnished 
on  many  pages  of  the  report  in  the  record  of  crowded 
schools,  of  plans  and  appropriations  for  new  buildings,  of 
calls  for  added  equipment,  of  the  constant  enrichment  of 
the  curriculum  by  the  introduction  of  new  courses,  of  the 
success  of  the  pupils  in  business  and  industry,  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temporary  Training  School  for  Teachers  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  made  necessary  by  the  increase  of  num- 
bers in  the  Mechanic  Arts  courses.  This  school  was  made 
a  permanent  feature  in  1924. 

The  Continuation  School  receives  from  7,500  to  10,000 
children  in  a  year  and  is  running  to  its  full  capacity." 
It  is  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  of  employers"  for  boys 
and  girls  recommended  from  this  school.  The  Boston 
Trade  School  (for  boys)  works  under  crowded  conditions" 
and  a  new  shop  wing  will  soon  be  built.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  take  the  three  and 
four  year,  instead  of  the  two  year  courses;  that  is,  to 
make  their  preparation  for  industrial  service  as  thorough 
as  possible.  In  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  "the 
only  difficulty  has  been  in  supplying  the  demand  for 
graduates."  This  school  keeps  in  touch  with  its  gradu- 
ates for  five  years.  The  building  has  been  so  overcrowded 
that  two  portables  have  been  erected  for  excess  numbers 
entering  in  the  fall  of  1923. 

In  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  the  enrollment  is  nearly 
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1,000  pupils  a  year.  New  quarters  were  provided  re- 
cently. The  school,  besides  fulfilling  its  primary  pur- 
pose, "to  produce  in  a  short  time  skilled  workers  for  well- 
paid  jobs,'^  has  many  unique  features.  It  has  no  upper 
age  limit;  it  offers  evening  courses  for  working  women;  it 
includes  a  placement  bureau;  it  keeps  ^'open  doors  during 
12  months  in  the  year  and  8  hours  a  day."  The  occupa- 
tions taught  range  from  dressmaking  and  millinery  to 
catering  and  machine  operating.  A  gratifying  feature  is 
'^the  increasing  number  of  graduates  who  become  teachers 
in  grade  schools,  in  practical  arts  classes,  and  in  the  school 
itself." 

The  report  discusses  many  other  phases  of  vocational 
education.  Salesmanship  is  taught  to  over  1,200  pupils, 
of  whom  more  than  1,000  worked  during  the  Christmas 
rush,  earning  over  $36,000.  A  part  time  retail  selhng 
course  was  established  two  years  ago  at  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts  in  conjunction  with  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  has  now  eighty- 
two  pupils  and  '^during  the  two  years  of  its  existence  there 
has  not  been  one  day  of  unemployment."  The  growth  of 
the  five  co-operative  high  school  courses,  in  which  the 
schools  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  industries,  ^^has  been 
marvelous."  Another  co-operative  course,  probably  in 
printing,  '^ill  be  added  as  soon  as  possible;  and  there  must 
be  further  development  in  the  work  of  the  building  trades. 
The  co-operative  course  in  agriculture  at  the  West  Rox- 
bury  (or  Jamaica  Plain)  High  School  is  especially  inter- 
esting for  several  reasons.  Mr.  Brodhead  notes  that  "s, 
majority  of  the  present  students  in  this  course  owe  their 
interest  in  agriculture  to  their  earlier  efforts  in  school  gar- 
dening," an  instructive  example  of  the  awakening  of 
tastes  and  faculties  of  a  most  useful  order  by  the  manual 
work  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Such  are,  in  brief  epitome,  the  efforts  of  the  public 
schools  to  co-operate  with  other  agencies  in  promoting  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  Boston.  They  are  building 
for  the  remote,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  future,  and 
some  time  must  elapse  before  the  full  social  benefit  of  the 
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new  system  is  realized;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  great  forward  stride  in  the  organization  of  our 
most  precious  resources  —  human  character,  knowledge 
and  skill  —  for  the  common  welfare.* 

*  A  brief  summary  of  the  opportunities  for  industrial  training  for  boys  in 
Boston,  including  private  as  well  as  public  institutions,  is  printed  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board  for  1922.  The  comment  is  made 
therein  that  "none  of  the  schools  in  existence  in  Boston  today,  either  pubhc 
or  private,  afford  opportimity  for  instruction  in  those  trades  most  essential 
to  the  building  industry,  such  as  bricklaying,  painting,  masonry  work,  plas- 
terers, lathers,  steamfitters,  asbestos  workers,  etc."  Yet  there  are  said  to  be 
only  fifty-two  apprentices  to  9,000  carpenters  in  Greater  Boston  today.  In 
suggesting  a  further  development  in  this  direction  of  the  school  pro- 
gram, in  co-operation  with  representatives  of  the  building  industry,  the 
report  touches  on  the  reluctance  of  city  boys  to  enter  the  building  trades  and 
adds  that  ''an  effort  should  be  made,  through  the  schools  or  such  other  agency 
as  may  seem  to  afford  the  best  opportunity,  to  convince  the  American  boys 
that  labor  with  the  hands  is  dignified  and  ennobling." 

Recently,  as  indicated  on  page  277,  courses  of  instruction  in  the  building 
trades  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Boys'  Trade  School. 
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MARKET  PROBLEMS. 

Report  of  the  State  Commission  on  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing. Pages  537  to  570.  Public  Markets  in 
Boston. 

By  Edward  M.  Hart  well,  Secretary  of  the  Statistics  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston. 
May,  1910. 

It  is  significant  that  a  study  of  public  markets  in 
Boston  should  be  included  in  a  report  on  the  ^'Cost  of 
Living."  Not  only  is  food  higher  in  Boston  than  in  many 
other  cities  but  the  influence  of  the  Boston  market  is  felt 
over  a  very  wide  area  and  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  High  prices  of  food  necessarily 
affect  wages,  just  as  the  high  price  of  fuel  affects  the  cost 
of  production,  and  both  are  a  handicap  on  industry,  as 
well  as  a  hardship  to  consumers.  That  unintelhgent  and 
uneconomical  methods  of  distribution  in  Boston  are  a 
cause  of  high  prices  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  this 
Commission.  ^'The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  and  pro- 
gressive poUcy  for  the  development  of  the  market  district 
after  modern  methods  constitutes  a  considerable  factor  in 
the  needless  expense  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  mil- 
lions of  ultimate  consumers  who  depend  upon  the  Boston 
market  district  for  their  supplies." 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  not  for  the  lack  of  investigations  and 
reports.  As  the  retail  markets  in  old  Boston  gradually 
took  on  a  wholesale  character,  many  efforts  were  made  to 
estabhsh  ^^free  markets  in  different  sections  of  the  city, 
with  a  view  to  the  cheapening  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
bringing  the  producer  and  the  consumer  in  closer  con- 
tact." The  government  was  appealed  to  and  committees 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  question.  ''The  reports 
upon  markets  in  Boston,"  writes  Dr.  Hartwell,  ''made  by 
special  committees  of  the  city  government  in  1865,  1870, 
and  1875,  are  the  most  important  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  subject";  but  their  recommendations  for  free 
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markets  proved  fruitless.'^  The  market  limits  were 
greatly  expanded  (from  four  acres  to  more  than  thirty)  in 
1896,  but  the  farmers  still  sold  largely  to  middlemen 
instead  of  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Hartwell's  article  is  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  his 
thorough  research  into  the  early  history  of  the  Boston 
markets  and  the  marketing  practices  in  other  cities, 
American  and  foreign.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Richmond,  and 
possibly  in  New  Orleans,  the  public  markets  have  de- 
parted less  widely  from  their  original  purpose  and  afford 
retail  buyers  better  facihties  than  in  Boston  for  securing 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  in  their  season  from  actual 
growers. But  it  is  to  foreign  cities  that  he  looks  for 
models  of  successful  market  administration.  ^'The  Berlin 
authorities  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  their  belt  line  railway  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  provisions  in  bulk.  Of  fourteen  public 
markets  in  Berlin,  which  are  conveniently  located  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  two  are  distinctively  whole- 
sale markets,  into  which  freight  trains  are  run  directly  on 
spur  tracks.''  In  Boston  no  such  co-operative  service  is 
found.  ^'The  ultimate  cost  of  provisions  to  most  con- 
sumers, whether  in  Boston,  Greater  Boston,  the  White 
Mountains  or  Mt.  Desert,  is  necessarily  and  inevitably  en- 
hanced by  the  cost  of  the  numerous  hauls  and  transfers  of 
meats  and  vegetables  from  wharves  and  railroad  stations 
to  storeroom,  stall  and  retail  store,  and  thence  to  the  con- 
sumer's residence." 

Dr.  Hartwell  concludes  that  "it  is  a  fair  question 
whether  the  market  system  of  Boston  should  not  be  mod- 
ernized." Since  it  is  clearly  no  longer  a  question,  in  any 
large  degree,  of  supplying  the  consumers  directly  from 
farmers'  wagons  but  rather  a  question  of  abbreviating 
hauls  and  reducing  transportation  charges,  he  suggests 
that  ^^any  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  belt  line  trans- 
portation facilities  in  Boston  will  be  insufficient  unless  its 
relation  to  the  market  district  is  carefully  and  candidly 
considered." 
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The  Commission,  basing  its  findings,  no  doubt,  partly  on 
Dr.  Hartweirs  statement,  concludes  that  'Hhere  is  imme- 
diate and  urgent  need  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  the  Boston  market  district." 
It  recommends  "the  creation  of  a  mixed  Commission  on 
Market  Improvements,  in  which  the  city  government  of 
Boston,  the  Commonwealth,  the  commercial  bodies  and 
the  marketmen  of  Boston  should  be  equitably  represented." 

A  SUIVIMARY  OF  THE  MaRKET  SITUATION. 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Market  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, June,  1915. 
Published  by  the  City  Planning  Board. 
175  pages.  1916. 

In  October,  1914,  the  City  Council  requested  the  City 
Planning  Board,  the  Finance  Commission  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Markets  to  report  ^^as  to  the  advisa- 
bility and  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  suitable 
public  markets  at  central  locations  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  city."  The  City  Planning  Board  'invited  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  University  and  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  faculties,  the  Women's  Municipal 
League,  the  United  Improvement  Association  and  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  form  a  Market  Advisory 
Committee,  to  make  a  study  of  general  and  local  conditions 
affecting  the  subject  and  report  to  the  City  Planning 
Board."  The  general  report  of  this  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Paul  T.  Cherington,  occupies 
pages  11  to  34  of  the  Summary.  The  reports  of  investiga- 
tors to  whom  special  subjects  were  assigned  are  printed, 
sometimes  in  condensed  form,  as  appendices.  The  appen- 
dices also  include  charts  and  tables  relating  to  food 
receipts  and  prices  and  rail  rates,  besides  a  reprint  of  the 
bibliography  on  marketing  in  all  its  phases,  prepared  for 
the  Mayor's  Market  Commission  of  New  York. 

In  transmitting  the  report,  the  City  Planning  Board 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "the  work  of  its  Market  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  resulted  in  the  most  careful  and 
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authoritative  report  on  the  market  situation  in  Boston 
that  has  ever  been  attempted."  It  recommends  that  '^the 
investigation  of  the  desirabihty  of  pubhc  markets  in 
various  sections  of  the  city"  be  continued,  and  that  four 
experimental  retail  markets  be  opened  during  the  summer 
and  fall  seasons  in  different  sections. 

The  general  report  of  the  Committee  recognizes  at  once 
that  the  question  of  public  markets  in  Boston  is  only  a 
phase  of  the  broad  question  of  food  supply.  At  least  80 
per  cent  of  our  perishable  foods  come  from  a  distance. 
The  problem  of  distributing  this  supply  of  remoter  origin 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  handling  products  grown 
within  a  radius  of  200  miles.  Two  further  elements  com- 
plicate the  problem.  The  Boston  markets  not  only  pur- 
vey to  the  population  of  the  metropolitan  district.  The 
city  is  also  ^'an  important  buying  centre  for  high  grade 
produce  to  be  sent  to  places  surprisingly  remote."  More- 
over, most  of  the  food  supply,  whether  from  nearby  or 
distant  sources,  comes  by  rail  over  three  distinct  routes 
and  suffers  from  the  economic  weakness,  due  to  poorly 
articulated  terminal  facilities,  which  seems  to  undermine 
and  penetrate  the  whole  commercial  and  industrial  struc- 
ture of  Boston. 

Direct  contact  between  producer  and  consumer  should 
be  encouraged,  but,  at  best,  it  is  possible  for  only  a  limited 
part  of  the  food  supply,  during  the  open  season,  and 
requires  careful  regulation  "to  avoid  extortion  and  other 
abuses." 

As  to  retail  distribution,  three  types  of  market  might 
be  estabhshed: 

1.  A  completely  equipped  market,  with  cold 
storage  facilities,  heating,  lighting  and  other  ad- 
juncts. Such  a  market  would  perform  the  functions 
of  the  existing  markets  and  "the  only  possible  savings 
in  commercial  costs  would  be  due  to  more  con- 
venient location  in  relation  to  terminals  or  consumers 
or  to  some  reduction  in  operating  expense." 

2.  A  market  shed  or  unenclosed  market  house, 
which  might  attract  a  few  real  farmers  '^during  the 
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brief  season  of  nearby  production."  Otherwise  the 
only  saving  would  be  in  rent,  and  there  might  be 
difficulties  in  meeting  the  weather  conditions  and 
providing  proper  sanitation. 

3.    Open  market  areas,    properly  paved,  drained 
and  marked  off  into  stall  spaces  and  passages," 
which  might  have  a  limited  value    during  two  or 
three  months  of  each  year." 
On  the  subject  of  wholesale  markets,  the  Committee 
sees  clearly  the  need  of  improving  the  existing  facilities. 

Among  the  numerous  projects"  for  revising  the 
present  system,  that  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
for  an  underground  tunnel  station  in  the  market 
district*  ^^has  some  points  to  recommend  it,"  but  a  cost  of 
$30,000,000  for  tunnels  alone  makes  it  ^impracticable 
for  present  consideration,"  and  it  ^ignores  the  value  of 
waterfront  connection  ...  a  natural  resource  which 
could  be  made  of  great  use  in  helping  solve  Boston's  food 
problem."  Another  plan,  presented  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Port  in  their  supplementary  report,  providing  for 
^'a  large  terminal  market  development  upon  Common- 
wealth land,  between  Summer  street  and  the  Common- 
w^ealth  and  Fish  Piers  and  adjoining  the  waterfront,  has 
much  to  commend  it."  It  would  have  access  to  the  water- 
front and  to  the  electric  lines.  The  difficulties  are  the 
remoteness  from  existing  cold  storage  facilities,  and  the 
doubtful  wisdom  of  duplicating  these,  the  problem  of 
delivery  to  retailers,  and,  once  more,  the  switching 
charges  and  lack  of  satisfactory  connections  between  the 
several  railroads. 

The  whole  problem,  the  Committee  repeats,  is  both  a 
metropolitan  and  a  transportation  problem.  There  are 
some  defects  in  the  present  equipment,"  and  ^Hhese 
promise  to  become  a  more  serious  handicap,"  but  '^it  also 
seems  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  present  wholesale  market 
situation,  considering  Boston's  remoteness  from  its  sources, 
might  be  very  much  worse." 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Pubhc  Service  Commission  on  "Transportation  in 
the  MetropoUtan  District." 
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Of  the  detailed  studies,  printed  as  appendices,  three  are 
of  outstanding  interest.    These  are  entitled: 

1.  Sources  of  and  Methods  of  Handling  Perishable 
Food  Products  in  the  Boston  Market. 

2.  A  Study  of  a  Pubhc  Market  System  for  Boston. 

3.  A  Study  of  the  Eight  Agencies  by  Which  the 
Perishable  Food  Supply  of  Boston  is  Retailed. 

The  first  study  describes  the  source  or  sources  of  sup- 
ply, often  exhibiting  a  seasonal  variation,  of  the  principal 
food  staples,  including  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Milk 
and  fish  are  not  included,  but  are  studied  in  other  reports 
to  which  references  are  given.  There  is  a  special  article 
on  the  organization  of  the  fruit  and  produce  trade.  The 
conclusions  are  that  Boston  "is  far  behind  the  times  in 
regard  to  its  marketing  conditions;"  that  the  teaming 
costs,  from  terminals  to  the  marketing  district,  amounting 
to  'Svell  above  $1,000,000,"  are  excessive;  that  ^^conges- 
tion of  teaming"  results  in  '^delays  and  spoiled  products, 
for  which  the  consumer  pays;"  that  high  rents,  trading 
and  speculating  between  the  dealers,  and  unnecessary 
jobbers  are  additional  sources  of  waste;  and  that  these 
losses  '^apparently  could  be  reduced  by  the  establishment 
of  a  scientifically  arranged  and  located  wholesale  terminal 
market  in  Boston  on  the  waterfront." 

The  second  article  is  largely  a  study  of  costs  and  profits. 
The  spread  between  producer  and  consumer  is  analyzed 
into  its  component  factors,  showing  the  steps  of  advance 
through  the  freight  carrier,  jobber,  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer. The  total  retail  cost  of  food  for  the  population 
within  a  radius  of  11  miles,  that  is,  for  1,800,000  people, 
is  estimated  at  between  $175,000,000  and  $200,000,000  a 
year.  Even  a  narrow  margin  of  reduction  on  this  great 
sum  would  mean  a  substantial  aggregate  saving.  The 
article  suggests,  therefore,  several  points  at  which  the  cost 
might  be  reduced.  New  England  could  easily  raise  more 
of  her  own  food  supply.  Skilful  packing  would  save  goods 
from  spoiling.  Savings  in  transportation  charges  might 
be  made  by  the  use  of  trolley  lines  for  freight  deliveries. 
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Wholesaling  might  be  improved  by  public  auction  sales 
and  by  the  licensing  of  commission  men.  The  consumer 
himself  could  save  by  exercising  care.  But  ^4t  is  in 
retaihng  that  the  money  is  to  be  saved,  for  there  is 
the  weakest  point  in  the  system. The  hundreds  of 
small  butchers^  and  grocers'  shops  scattered  throughout 
Greater  Boston''  are  "a  convenience  to  the  nearby 
customer"  but  are  highly  inefficient  from  a  pubhc  point 
of  view." 

The  third  article,  prepared  by  the  Women's  Municipal 
League,  catalogues  and  appraises  the  different  retaihng 
agencies,  as  follows : 

1.  Faneuil  Hall  and  Quincy  Markets.  These  are 
mainly  wholesale  markets.  Food  sold  here  is  fresh 
and  of  great  variety.  ^^One  makes  no  saving  in  the 
cost  of  purchase"  and  ^^must  pay  an  additional  sum 
for  delivery." 

2.  Markets  adjacent  to  these.  Conditions  are 
much  the  same.  High  rents  militate  against  low 
prices. 

3.  Blackstone  Market.  '^It  is  the  one  great 
agency  in  Boston  that  works  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
provisions."  The  streets,  however,  are  shockingly 
dirty. 

4.  Push-carts  and  peddlers'  wagons.  ''Today  an 
almost  negligible  factor,  as  there  are  but  few  of  them." 

5.  Chain  stores.  By  eliminating  the  jobbers' 
profits  and  by  conducting  business  on  a  cash  basis, 
they  ''have  been  able  to  reduce  the  costs  of  distribution 
from  8  to  10  per  cent."  At  the  same  time  the  quality 
of  the  goods  sold  is  good. 

6.  Co-operative  stores.  They  combine  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  chain  stores  with  the  Rochdale  system  of 
co-operation.    They  number  only  six  or  seven. 

7.  The  general  retail  market.  "The  poorest 
agency  in  the  distribution  of  our  food  supply."  The 
dealer's  prices  are  "necessarily  high  and  the  choice  of 
food  limited."    His  one  merit  is  convenience. 
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8.  The  parcel  post.  An  excellent  means  of  order- 
ing directly  from  farmers  or  dairymen  but  as  yet 
little  used. 

Appendix  IV  is  a  valuable  study  of  ^^Some  of  the  Effects 
of  Cold  Storage  on  the  Egg  Trade. 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Annual  Reports  of  Committees.  Report  of  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 
May  17,  1921. 

Mention  is  made  in  this  report  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted for  the  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Thomas  N.  Carver  of  Harvard,  into  the  possibility  of 
estabhshing  a  terminal  market  for  farm  products.  Pro- 
fessor Carver's  report  favored  locating  such  a  market 
near  the  present  marketing  centre.  The  Committee 
promised  to  procure  estimates  of  the  cost,  if  the  necessary 
funds  could  be  found.  Professor  Carver's  report,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  published.  A  reference  to  it  is  made 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board  for  1921. 
The  location  selected,  embracing  12  acres,  was  the  area 
bounded  by  State  and  Commercial  streets  and  Atlantic 
avenue.  The  Board  held  that  this  particular  area  lacked 
at  present  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  ''the 
possibility  of  future  improvement  appears  remote."  No 
solution  of  the  market  problem  can  be  found  until  ''the 
present  barrier  of  smtching  charges  between  roads  is 
removed  and  freight  from  all  roads  is  delivered  on  equal 
terms  at  any  siding  in  the  Boston  terminal  district." 
The  problem,  moreover,  must  be  treated  as  one  of  metro- 
politan, and  not  merely  local,  service. 

Meanwhile  the  statement  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture appears  to  represent  the  latest  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  opinion  on  this  subject:  "Everyone  connected 
with  the  market  system  agrees  that  something  should  be 
done  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  handling  farm  produce." 
Of  the  three  principal  plans,  however,  for  a  new  terminal 
market  —  that  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  an 
underground  tunnel  station,  that  of  the  Directors  of  the 
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Port  (described  in  their  supplementary  report)  for  a 
market  on  the  Commonwealth  land  at  South  Boston,  and 
that  of  Professor  Carver  for  a  development  in  or  near 
the  present  market  area  —  none  has  received  much  en- 
couragement. Any  solution,  it  is  felt,  must  wait  upon 
the  removal  of  the  present  obstacles  to  freight  transporta- 
tion within  Greater  Boston. 

Various  Reports. 

The  latest  available  report  of  the  City  Market  Depart- 
ment states  that  public  open-air  markets  were  in  opera- 
tion in  1922  in  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  East  Boston,  South 
Boston  and  Charlestown,  opening  August  23  and  closing 
December  24.  The  farmers  disposed  of  1,054  truck  loads 
of  produce  directly  to  the  consumers. 

The  report  of  the  Special  State  Commission  on  the 
Necessaries  of  Life,  published  in  January,  1923,  contains 
valuable  information  on  the  prices  of  different  articles  of 
food,  as  well  as  fuel,  light,  clothing  and  shelter.  ^'Food 
cost  comprises  about  46  per  cent  of  the  average  family's 
expenditures  for  the  necessaries  of  life."  The  cost  is 
higher  in  Massachusetts  than  elsewhere  because  we 
import,  the  Commission  finds,  90  per  cent  of  our  food 
supply  from  distant  places.  This  is  true  even  of  milk. 
The  problem  of  distribution,  therefore,  overshadows  that 
of  local  production,  but  the  time  certainly  must  come 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  redevelop  our  New  England 
farms.  One  obstacle  to  such  development  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  too  large  a  share  of  the  ultimate  price  in  commis- 
sion, wholesale  and  retail  charges.  Co-operative  market- 
ing by  farmers,  designed  to  remedy  this,  ^'should  receive 
every  possible  assistance  from  the  state  and  local  authori- 
ties." 

Other  reports  which  might  be  consulted  are  those  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  includes  a 
Division  of  Markets,  and  a  special  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  made  in  1922,  on  the  food 
problem  of  Massachusetts  as  related  to  our  industrial 
activities. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prices  of  food 
products  are  relatively  as  high  in  Boston  today  as  they 
were  in  1910,  1915,  and  1921,  when  the  principal  reports 
summarized  in  this  section  were  issued.  It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  they  might  be  appreciably  lowered 
by  a  better  system  of  wholesale  and  retail  markets.  But 
no  plan  yet  proposed  has  caught  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Any  large  plan  must  cause  some  disarrange- 
ment of  existing  conditions.  Until  the  need  becomes 
imperative,  for  wage-earners  and  business  men  alike,  the 
city  is  likely  to  struggle  along  under  what  many  good 
observers  regard  as  a  serious  handicap. 
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HOUSING. 

Boston's  Housing  Problem.    New  Boston. 
May,  1910. 

Plans  for  the  great  shipbuilding  or  munitions  plants 
erected  during  the  war  provided  carefully  for  the  housing 
of  the  employees.  Some  of  these  establishments  might  be 
described  as  fair-sized  artificial  cities.  The  natural  cities 
are,  in  one  aspect,  merely  magnified  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial plants,  but  in  most  of  them  unfortunately  the 
building  of  homes  for  the  workers  has  been  left  to  the  un- 
checked play  of  economic  forces.  The  result  of  this  negli- 
gence is  the  slum.  About  1910  Boston  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  it  harbored,  in  the  historic  heart  of  the  original 
town,  one  of  the  most  congested  quarters  known  in  America 
or  Europe.  The  facts,  which  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
concern  to  thoughtful  officials  of  the  health  and  building 
departments,  were  brought  to  public  attention  by  the  re- 
port of  a  Comaxiittee  of  Boston-1915.  A  summary  of 
this  report  appears  in  the  first  issue  of  ^^New  Boston,"  the 
magazine  published  by  that  organization. 

Conditions  in  the  North  and  West  Ends  were  found  to 
be  worse  than  in  any  other  American  city  except  New 
York.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  streets, 
was  built  over,  leaving  a  meagre  remainder  for  fight,  ven- 
tilation and  yard  space.  On  an  area  covering  103  acres, 
the  size  of  a  moderate  country  estate  or  farm,  44,000 
human  beings  were  sheltered.  Of  this  number  20,000 
lived  in  rooms  providing  less  than  400  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
capita  —  a  minimum  requirement.  The  most  crowded 
block  exceeded  in  congestion  the  worst  block  in  New  York, 
having  the  equivalent  of  310  occupants  per  acre  per  story. 
The  picture  presented  of  cellar  homes,  kitchen  bedrooms, 
day  and  night  relays  of  sleepers  in  a  single  bed,  dark  halls 
and  unavoidable  uncleanness  was  not  only  repulsive  in  it- 
self, but  was  felt  to  constitute  a  reproach  to  Boston  and  a 
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profound  injustice  to  the  hardworking  immigrants  and 
their  families  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  residents  of 
these  districts. 

Besides  reciting  the  facts,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
traced  the  causes  of  congestion  to  the  gravitation  of 
workers  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  employment  and  the 
subsequent  rise  in  the  price  of  land,  necessitating  more 
and  more  complete  occupancy.  It  noted  the  consequences, 
among  them  a  higher  death  rate,  and  pointed  out  the 
remedies,  including  alterations  of  the  health  and  building 
laws  in  the  direction  of  greater  stringency,  a  more  thorough 
enforcement  of  regulations,  and  above  all,  constructive 
pro\dsion  for  better  homes  elsewhere  and  a  gradual  dis- 
persion of  the  congested  population  through  the  less 
crowded  sections.  Since  the  suburbs  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  such  dispersion,  the  problem  must  be  treated  as 
a  metropolitan  one.  Otherwise  new  slums  will  arise  in 
those  outlying  cities  that  fail  to  adopt  rigorous  housing 
laws. 

This  report,  which  was  followed  up  by  several  articles 
in  ^^New  Boston,"  undoubtedly  helped  to  create  a  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  housing  reform. 

Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission. 
Pages  34  and  35.  1912. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Board 
proposed  and  advocated  by  this  Commission,  one  was  to 
''recommend  such  legislation  applicable  to  the  metro- 
politan district  as  will  facilitate  the  prevention  and  relief 
of  congestion  of  population."  Reference  is  made  (on 
page  11)  to  the  shocking  disclosures  of  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee of  Boston-1915.  ''The  housing  of  the  people," 
the  Commission  believes,  "is  even  more  vital  and  funda- 
mental than  transportation,  traffic,  fire  protection  and 
other  problems  of  metropolitan  importance."  The  stand- 
ard of  the  Commission  is  high.  It  appeals  for  a  measure 
of  dignity  as  well  as  comfort  in  the  family  life  of  the 
people.  "Good  housing,"  it  declares,  "implies  a  small 
garden  or,  at  least,  space  for  light  and  air  and  ground  for 
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children  to  play  on.  .  .  .  The  English  point  of  view 
is  that  everything  should  be  done  to  develop  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  and  to  provide  rapid  communication  with  those 
outskirts,  that  districts  should  be  planned  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  required,  and  that  overcrowding  build- 
ings or  population  upon  the  land  beyond  the  limits  which 
will  allow  a  full  share  of  health  and  vigor  to  the  inhabi- 
tants should  be  regarded  as  a  crime  against  the  community. 
.  .  .  This  limit  of  healthy  existence  must  be  regarded 
as  the  fixed  minimum  in  the  problem;  rents,  building  in- 
terests, and  wages  must  adjust  themselves  to  that  fixed 
hmit,  as  they  do  to  other  elements  in  the  cost  of  existence." 

The  Commission  insists  that  housing  is  not  only  a 
subject  of  supreme  importance,  but  the  economic  laws 
governing  it  are  of  such  a  character  that  no  satisfaction  is 
Ukely  to  result  in  metropolitan  Boston  without  metro- 
politan action." 

Various  Reports  of  the  City  Planning  Board. 
1916-1922. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  City  Planning  Board  specified 
in  the  act  under  which  it  was  created  is  that  of  making 
''plans  for  the  development  of  the  municipality  with 
special  reference  to  the  proper  housing  of  its  people.'^ 
In  each  of  its  annual  reports  and  in  the  special  surveys  of 
East  Boston  and  the  North  End  consideration  is  given  to 
the  housing  problem  in  general  or  to  some  of  its  particular 
phases.  The  East  Boston  Survey  devotes  a  chapter  to 
''Housing  Conditions."  The  writer,  discussing  "decen- 
traUzation,"  notes  the  necessity  under  which  the  wage- 
earner  labors  of  balancing  the  attractions  of  suburban 
homes  against  the  economic  advantages  of  residence  in  the 
more  congested  area  of  constant  and  diversified  employ- 
ment. He  points  out  the  small  number  of  new  single  or 
even  two-family  houses  in  East  Boston,  where  the  housing 
problem  is  "largely  a  tenement  house  problem. "  Not  only 
do  some  of  the  old  wooden  three-story  houses  survive  within 
the  building  hmits,  but  new  buildings  of  this  type  are  going 
up  outside  the  limits.    The  only  remedy  for  this  is  com- 
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plete  prohibition.  ^'The  exclusion  of  the  three-decker 
should  be  and  doubtless  soon  will  be  extended  to  cover 
the  entire  city.'' 

^^The  study  of  the  North  End, "  it  is  stated  in  the  second 
annual  report,  ''involves  primarily  the  housing  question.'' 
Three  of  the  chapters  of  the  North  End  Survey  are  de- 
voted to  ''Housing  and  Decentrahzation, "  "Housing," 
and  "The  North  End  as  a  Possible  Ideal  Tenement  Dis- 
trict." Credit  is  given  to  the  city  authorities  for  their 
work  in  tearing  down  unsanitary  buildings  and  abolishing 
basement  tenements.  Attention  is  called  to  the  excessive 
height  of  buildings,  many  of  them  over  five  stories,  few 
under  three,  and  the  lack  of  due  proportion  between  these 
heights  and  the  street  widths,  especially  as  compared  with 
London,  where  on  streets  of  less  than  50  feet  in  width  no 
building  is  permitted  higher  than  the  width  of  the  street. 
The  question  of  fire  escapes  is  considered  and  is  termed 
"a  serious  one."  Comparisons  are  made  with  the  single 
houses  of  Washington  and  the  two-story  houses  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  practicability  of  dispersion,  or  a  "gradual 
moving-out  process,"  from  the  North  End  is  discussed. 
The  failure  of  American  cities  to  assume  the  erection  of 
homes  for  workers  as  a  municipal  function  is  pointed  out. 
Clearances  of  slum  regions  in  this  country  are  usually 
followed  by  the  laying  out  of  parks  and  playgrounds, 
instead  of  the  building  of  model  homes  for  poor  families. 
The  recent  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution,  per- 
mitting cities  to  provide  shelter  during  times  of  "pubhc 
emergency,"  is  cited  as  opening  the  way  to  new  possibili- 
ties of  municipal  action,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  work 
of  the  Homestead  Commission,  acting,  however,  under 
legislative  not  municipal  authority,  in  erecting  small 
houses  in  a  suburb  of  Lowell.  The  survey  briefly  analyzes 
some  of  the  earlier  studies  of  the  housing  question,  begin- 
ning with  a  report  prepared  by  Professor  Dwight  Porter  in 
1888,  in  which  the  striking  statement  is  made  that,  if  the 
whole  city  were  as  densely  occupied  as  six  acres  near  Hay- 
market  square,  it  would  contain  8,000,000  people.  A  list 
of  the  reports  analyzed  follows : 
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1888.  Report  upon  a  sanitary  inspection  of  certain  tenement 
house  districts  of  Boston.    By  Professor  Dwight  Porter. 

1891.  Survey  of  housing  conditions  in  Boston.  By  the  State 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

1895.  Report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  City  Council  on  the 

improvement  of  tenements. 

1896.  Final  report  of  the  same  committee. 

1898.  Some  Slums  in  Boston.    A  pamphlet  referred  to  in  a 

report  of  the  agent  of  the  Tenement  House  Committee 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 

1899.  A  second  canvass  of  tenement  house  conditions  by  the 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 
1904.    Report  of  a  Tenement  House  Commission  appointed  in 

the  previous  year  by  Mayor  Collins. 
1910.    Report  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  Boston-1915. 

From  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  City  Planning  Board 
it  appears  that  the  Board  at  various  times  worked  in  co- 
operation with  the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commis- 
sion, the  Rent  and  Housing  Committee,  and  Mayor 
Peters'  committee  on  housing  conditions  among  the  poor. 
It  approved  the  establishment  of  a  Housing  Bureau  in  the 
Health  Department;  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Basement 
Law;  favored  the  housing  bill  introduced  by  the  Mayor's 
Committee,  which  was  defeated;  aided  Councillor  Mc- 
Laughlin in  two  projects  for  the  relief  of  the  housing 
shortage,  one  of  which  sought  to  utilize  the  newly  granted 
authority  of  cities  to  provide  shelter  in  times  of  public 
emergency,  and  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Boston 
Housing  Association,  w^hich  grew  out  of  the  Conference  of 
the  National  Housing  Association,  held  in  Boston  in 
November,  1918.  During  the  spring  of  1920  the  Board 
'^devoted  practically  its  entire  time"  for  three  months  ^'to 
a  study  of  the  housing  situation  in  Boston"  and  its  in- 
vestigations were  continued  throughout  the  year.  Tw^o 
reports  which  it  made  on  the  subject  were  published  in 
full  in  the  City  Record,  under  date  of  July  17,  1920,  and 
January  22,  1921,  respectively.  The  first  report  disclosed 
a  shortage  of  dwellings,  estimated  at  3,000  to  5,000  for  the 
entke  city.    The  general  conclusion  was  that  co-operative 
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effort  by  a  variety  of  agencies,  including  governmental 
assistance  within  its  proper  sphere,  would  ^^make  for  a 
saner  and  more  fundamental  solution  of  the  housing 
situation  than  would  be  had  by  the  investment  of  public 
funds  in  a  house  building  program.'^ 

Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce  on  the  Building  Situation  in  Boston. 
14  pages.    Issued  as  a  Supplement  to  ^'Current  Affairs. 

April  4,  1921. 

This  report  notes  "the  steady  decline"  in  the  erection 
of  dwellings  in  Boston,  beginning  in  1913  and  reaching  its 
depth  in  1918,  'Vhen  there  were  practically  no  housing 
facilities  erected."  Very  few  had  been  erected  between 
that  date  and  the  submission  of  the  report.  The  cause  is 
found  to  be  excessive  cost,  both  of  building  materials  and 
labor.  The  report  consists  essentially  of  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  causes  or  alleged  causes  of  increased  cost, 
including  the  cost-plus  system,  artificial  control  of  prices, 
increased  freight  rates,  advances  in  wages,  labor  ineffi- 
ciency and  waste,  opposition  by  some  unions  to  labor- 
saving  devices,  and  other  factors. 

The  Housing  Situation  in  Boston. 
Article  by  EUsabeth  M.  Herhhy  in  ''Housing  Betterment." 

June,  1921. 

In  this  article,  written  shortly  after  the  acute  period  of 
the  shortage.  Miss  Herlihy  describes  the  housing  survey 
undertaken  by  the  Cit}^  Planning  Board  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  other  agencies  might  be  able  to  adjust  their 
remedies  to  an  ascertained  need.  Data  were  assembled 
from  the  large  industrial  plants  and  other  employers  of 
labor,  from  mercantile  estabhshments,  real  estate  agents 
and  furniture  storage  warehouses.  The  extent  of  the 
shortage  having  been  fixed  approximately,  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Mayor  to  interest  private  capital  and  the 
co-operative  banks  in  home  building  plans,  but  these 
efforts  met  with  little  or  no  encouragement.  The  city 
government  was  deterred   from  acting   under  the  law 
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passed  in  1920,  authorizing  cities  and  towns  '^to  provide 
shelter  for  their  inhabitants  in  ease  of  emergency/'  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  that  the  emergency 
contemplated  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  pubUc  calamity 
and  not  merely  a  condition  of  shortage  and  high  prices. 
Several  temporary  laws  were  passed  to  protect  tenants 
against  rapacious  owners  who  might  raise  rents  to  the 
point  of  extortion,  resort  to  unwarranted  ejectment  pro- 
ceedings as  a  means  of  coercion,  or  fail  to  furnish  heat  and 
other  accommodations  guaranteed  under  a  lease.  The 
Mayor  also  appointed  a  Rent  and  Housing  Committee  to 
prevent  rent  profiteering.  An  act  to  amend  the  building 
law  was  passed,  designed  to  permit  the  renovation  at  small 
cost  of  some  2,000  tenement  houses  which  had  been  con- 
demned. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  at  work  upon 
its  report  on  the  building  situation  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
the  precise  causes  of  the  prevailing  stagnation. 

In  general.  Miss  Herlihy  traces  the  fundamental  cause 
to  the  country-wide  and  even  world-wide  migration  of 
millions  of  people  from  the  rural  districts  into  the  cities. 
Economic  conditions  made  it  difficult  to  prepare  for  this 
influx  and  the  solution  would  have  to  be  a  gradual  one, 
representing  the  co-ordination  of  various  interests  and  re- 
lying chiefly  on  the  operation  of  natural  laws. 

Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Necessa- 
ries OF  Life.  Pages  66  to  97.  Chapter  on 
''Shelter." 

January,  1923. 
This  chapter  on  ''Shelter"  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission shows  a  resumption  of  building  in  Boston,  as  else- 
where, and  a  tendency  toward  home  ownership  as  a  means 
of  escaping  excessive  rents.  The  spurt  in  building,  how- 
ever, is  not  due  to  a  decline  in  costs,  for  the  detailed  figures 
for  the  cost  of  an  eleven-room,  two- story  house,  show  an 
advance  of  nearly  90  per  cent  in  1922,  as  compared  with 
1914.  Nor  can  home  ownership  be  said  to  prevail  largely 
in  a  state  in  which  only  14.8  per  cent  of  the  homes  are 
ovvmed  by  the  occupants,  clear  of  mortgage.  "The  rent 
raising  era,"  the  Commission  states,  "is  past."  Rents 
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will  be  materially  lower  ^^when  property  taxes  and  main- 
tenance expenses  are  reduced  and  when  building  costs  re- 
turn to  norm.al."  Taxation  as  a  factor  in  rent  increases  is 
illustrated  by  the  increase  in  the  total  real  estate  tax  of 
the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  from  S50,411,355  in  1914 
to  $91,581,491  in  1921.  Except  where  the  owners  were 
occupants  or  assumed  the  increase  themselves,  all  of  this 
increase,  amounting  to  $41,000,000,  fell  on  the  tenants  in 
the  form  of  increased  rates.  Among  several  pages  of  com- 
ments from  real  estate  dealers  on  housing  and  rental  con- 
ditions in  the  metropolitan  district  in  July,  1922,  occurs 
the  surprising  statement  from  one  dealer  that  ''rentals  in 
Greater  Boston  today,  and  in  Massachusetts  as  a  whole, 
are  much  below  other  cities  and  communities  in  almost 
any  section  of  the  United  States  that  you  may  wish  to 
compare  them  with." 


In  the  issue  of  the  City  Record  for  January  5  1924, 
occurs  the  following  paragraph  relating  to  building  con- 
struction : 

''The  notable  feature  of  the  year's  work  in  con- 
struction was  the  amount  of  dwelling  house  or  apart- 
ment construction  work  done,  showing  that  the 
housing  problem  has  been  or  is  in  a  fair  way  to  solu- 
tion and  that  the  year  1924  holds  out  great  hope  for 
the  family  man  that  rents  will  drop  and  houses  be 
plentiful." 

Of  the  construction  work  for  which  appHcations  were 
filed  in  1923,  228  were  for  apartment  houses;  114  for 
apartment  houses  and  stores;  4,813  for  dwellings;  and  261 
for  dwellings  and  stores. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  city  government  to  improve 
housing  conditions,  where  they  fall  short  in  healthfulness 

*A  special  report  of  this  Commission  filed  February  6,  1924,  notes  an 
unreasonable  increase  of  rents  in  dwellings  occupied  by  people  of  moderate 
means.  It  recommends  the  continuance  until  May  1,  1925,  of  emergency 
laws  for  the  protection  of  tenants,  and  expresses  its  faith  in  "the  construction 
of  new  dwellings  and  wider  home  ownership"  as  offering  "the  soundest  solu- 
tion of  our  housing  problem." 
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or  safety,  may  be  studied  in  the  reports  of  the  Health  and 
Building  Departments.  The  Rent  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee, already  mentioned,  performed  a  useful  service  at 
the  crisis  of  the  shortage  in  its  mediation  between  tenants 
and  extortionate  landlords.  But  no  large,  constructive 
housing  plan  has  yet  been  undertaken  by  the  city,  though 
there  have  been  extensions  of  the  area  of  fireproof  con- 
struction and  important  improvements  in  the  sanitary 
requirements.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  held  by 
some  that  housing  reform,  like  other  improvements,  must 
wait  upon  a  larger  degree  of  metropoUtan  unity. 
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ZONING. 

Vaeious  Reports. 

Hints  and  forecasts  of  the  zoning  principle  are  to  be 
found  in  reports  of  a  comparatively  early  date.  Thus 
among  the  recommendations  of  the  City  Planning  Con- 
ference of  Boston-1915  occurs  the  following: 

Local  Building  Restrictions.  A  system  of  restrictions 
should  be  devised  to  control  the  distribution  of  residences, 
business,  manufacturing  and  transportation  in  a  way  to 
allow  each  community  of  the  district  to  develop  to  the 
best  advantage." 

In  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission 
almost  the  same  language  is  used.  The  Metropolitan 
Planning  Board  which  it  proposes  to  create  shall  ^^recom- 
mend such  legislation  applicable  to  the  metropolitan 
district  as  will  facilitate  .  .  .  the  better  distribu- 
tion of  areas  and  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  residence, 
manufacturing,  trade  and  transportation." 

It  is  in  the  reports  of  the  City  Planning  Board  that  the 
idea  has  been  most  clearly  presented  and  urged  with 
unflagging  ardor.  Both  the  East  Boston  and  North  End 
Surveys  have  special  chapters  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Each  survey  contains  maps  charting  the  district  into 
areas  according  to  the  character  of  occupancy  and  each 
calls  attention  to  the  deterioration  that  follows  an  over- 
lapping of  the  natural  zones  or  the  penetration  of  residen- 
tial districts  by  factories.  ^^This  should  be  prevented,'^ 
says  the  author  of  the  East  Boston  Survey,  '^and  could 
be  as  in  some  European  cities,  by  the  establishment  of 
special  zones  in  which  the  character  of  occupancy  is 
restricted."  He  points  out  that  the  market  district  is 
practically  zoned  and  that  the  regulation  of  heights  of 
buildings  and  the  establishment  of  building  limits  have 
the  effect  of  zoning  laws.  Specific  recommendations  are 
that     woodworking  and  paint  shops  and  junk  shops 
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especially/'  recognized  to  be  very  great  fire  hazards, 
^'should  not  be  permitted  in  the  housing  district";  that 
^'land  now  vacant  should  be  built  over  at  once  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  to  be  later  rebuilt  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes";  and  that  districts  like  that  on  Breed's 
Hill  be  so  restricted  as  ^^to  permit  only  the  building  of 
single  or  two  famil}^  houses,  or  of  public  or  semipublic 
buildings." 

The  North  End  Survey  points  out  that  "the  downtown 
section  of  the  city  ...  is  practically  divided  into 
zones  or  districts  by  the  uses  prevailing  in  each  section," 
and  illustrates  this  statement  by  a  segregated  map.  ^'The 
North  End  district,"  it  adds,  "is  devoted  most  exclusively 
to  housing  and  accessory  uses,"  but  is  not  entirely  free 
from  the  danger  of  ^^undesirable  invasion."  On  the  con- 
trary, "the  need  for  protection  is  becoming  more  acute." 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1916  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Height  of  Buildings,  of  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Board  was  a  member,  are 
cited.  These  recommendations  were  (1)  that  a  district 
be  established  wherein  every  building  erected,  increased 
in  height  or  area  or  substantially  altered  or  repaired  shall 
be  of  first-class  construction;  and  (2)  that  in  the  down- 
town section  the  height  of  buildings  be  restricted  to  twice 
the  width  of  the  street  instead  of  two  and  one  half  times. 
The  Board  states  that  it  is  working  out  a  zoning  system 
under  which  '^each  zone  should  possess  an  automatic 
power  of  expansion  under  the  pressure  of  legitimate 
development,"  thus  avoiding  the  dangers  of  excessive 
rigidity. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1920  noted  vdth.  satisfaction  that 
an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  ^'To  Authorize  Cities  and 
Towns  to  Limit  Buildings  according  to  their  Use  or  Con- 
struction to  Specified  Districts,"  based  on  Article  IX  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendments,  had  been  declared  constitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1921  stated  that  ''there  is  no 
one  subject  to  which  the  City  Planning  Board  has  devoted 
more  consideration  during  the  past  year,  and  perhaps 
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none  which  it  considers  of  more  immediate  importance 
than  that  of  zoning."  A  recommendation  submitted  to 
the  Mayor  March  28,  1921,  urged  that  a  committee  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  members,  broadly  representative  in 
its  composition,  be  created  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  a  zoning  plan.  Upon  learning  that  a  zoning  plan 
and  ordinance  had  already  been  prepared  by  three  of  the 
regular  city  departments,  the  Board  urged  the  need  of 
more  thorough  study  of  the  subject  and  of  the  enlistment 
of  expert  advisers.  It  pointed  out  that  some  thirty 
American  cities  had  adopted  zoning  plans,  and  as  many 
more  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  that  in  all 
cases  the  work  w^as  done  under  the  direction  of  a  zoning 
commission,  working  directly  or  indirectly  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  City  Planning  Board  and  having  the  assist- 
ance of  expert  advice  and  opinion.  A  further  protest  was 
made  some  months  later,  but  the  ordinance,  as  drafted, 
was  submitted  to  the  City  Council  January  16,  1922. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1922  records  the  sustaining  of 
the  Board's  objection  to  the  ordinance,  and  the  granting 
of  its  request  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  first 
steps  in  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  city  plan.  A 
director  of  zoning,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Comey,  and  a  com- 
petent staff  were  engaged  and  set  to  work  accumulating 
and  arranging  the  material  upon  which  a  zoning  plan  and 
ordinance  must  be  based .  The  Board  also  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  a  Zoning  Advisory  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Mayor,  consisting  of  representatives  from  eleven 
organizations.  An  appendix,  signed  by  Mr.  Comey, 
records  the  progress  of  the  work  down  to  February  1,  1923. 

Among  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
1921  as  having  adopted  zoning  plans  or  having  them  under 
consideration  were  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Newark,  Minneapolis  and  others.  In 
Massachusetts,  Newton,  Cambridge,  Quincy,  Watertown 
and  other  cities  and  towns  were  at  work  on  zoning  plans. 
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Zoning  Law  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
An  Act  Regulating  and  Restricting  the  Use  of 
Buildings  and  Premises,  the  Height  and  Bulk 
OF  Buildings  and  the  Occupancy  of  Lots  in  the 
City  of  Boston  and  for  Said  Purposes  Dividing 
THE  City  Into  Districts. 
Chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1924.    In  effect  June  5,1924. 
By  the  middle  of  January,  1924,  the  City  Planning 
Board  had  so  far  advanced  its  work  on  a  zoning  statute 
that  a  draft  of  a  bill  was  submitted  to  his  Honor  Mayor 
Curley  for  approval.    The  measure  was  accepted  by 
him  and  filed  for  consideration  by  the  General  Court. 
Other  cities  and  toT^Tis  in  this  Commonwealth  may  be 
zoned  by  action  of  the  local  authorities  but  for  Boston 
special  legislation  is  necessary. 

The  bill,  as  drafted,  with  the  accompanying  maps, 
represented  eighteen  months  of  study  by  a  Zoning  Ad- 
visory Committee,  assisted  by  an  expert  staff,  working 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Comey.  The  Com- 
mittee, which  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  consisted  of 
the  following  persons,  representing  the  organizations 
designated : 

Theodore  W.  Little,  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts. 
P.  Harry  Jennings,  Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 
Robert  A.  Woods,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Elbridge  R.  Anderson,  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange. 
Dana  Somes,  Boston  Society  of  Architects. 
Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
C.  Frank  Allen,  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
William  H.  Sayward,  Master  Builders'  Association. 
Luther  C.  Greexleaf,  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange. 
George  F.  Stebbins,  Team  Owners'  Association. 
Walter  R.  Meins,  United  Improvement  Association. 

Assistance  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewds,  Gen- 
eral Consultant  to  the  City  Planning  Board,  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Bassett,  Counsel  for  the  Zoning  Committee  of  the  city 
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of  New  York,  Mr.  John  H.  Mahony,  Building  Commis- 
sioner, and  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Samuel  Silver- 
man. A  series  of  public  hearings  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  familiarizing  the  public  with  the  merits  of  the  plan  and 
eliciting  suggestions. 

The  point  of  departure  of  the  measure  is,  of  course,  the 
existing  city,  brought  to  its  present  shape  by  the  play  of 
natural  forces.  The  aim  is  to  guide  its  growth  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  of  established  conditions.  All 
the  corrective  processes  apply  to  the  future.  There  are 
no  provisions  for  destruction  of  property,  no  retroactive 
clauses.  Even  existing  permits,  not  yet  acted  upon,  are 
to  remain  valid  for  a  limited  period.  Existing  buildings 
may  be  continued  in  their  present  use,  whether  such  use 
conforms  to  the  rule  for  the  district  in  which  they  are 
situated  or  not,  and  such  use  in  a  part  of  a  building  may 
be  extended  throughout  the  whole.  Future  restorations 
of  any  existing  building  are  allowed,  if  the  cost  does  not 
exceed  three  quarters  of  the  previous  value.  Even  if  the 
cost  of  the  restorations  exceeds  this  proportion  and  the 
building  is  of  a  non-conforming  type  or  is  put  to  a  non- 
conforming use,  the  Building  Commissioner  may  still 
grant  a  restoration  permit.  He  is  also  authorized,  when 
in  this  opinion  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  neighborhood, 
to  permit  certain  enlargements  and  adjacent  new  construc- 
tions for  industries  or  other  uses  not  conforming  to  the 
rule  of  their  districts. 

Existing  statutes  are  superseded  only  to  the  extent  that , 
when  the  zoning  law  imposes  more  severe  restrictions,  it 
shall  prevail.  Necessary  exceptions  to  the  rules,  appeals 
from  decisions  and  future  modifications  of  the  zone,  or 
district,  boundaries  are  all  provided  for. 

The  Building  Commissioner  has  discretion  in  cases  of 
exception  to  the  rule.  He  may  grant  a  new  permit  for  a 
non-conforming  use  or  building  in  an  industrial  or  general 
business  district,  if  such  use  or  building  is  essential  and 
incidental  to  some  estabhshed  business  which  does  con- 
form; but  the  scope  of  such  additions  is  limited  to  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  total  plant  and  the  total  operating  force. 
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There  are  exceptions,  also,  not  discretionary,  to  the  rules 
for  height  of  buildings,  but  these  are  usually  offset  by  a 
required  increase  in  the  open  areas  around  them. 

Appeals  are  allowed  in  particular  cases  to  the  Board  of 
Appeal.  Where  practical  difficulties  or  unnecessary 
hardships"  are  created,  the  Board  of  Appeal  may  vary  the 
application  of  the  act ;  but  its  decisions  must  be  unanimous 
and  must  only  be  reached  after  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing,  with  due  notice  to  the  pubUc  and  all  interested 
parties,  has  been  afforded  the  complainant.  A  further 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is  reserved 
to  both  parties  and  to  others  interested. 

For  the  modification  of  district  boundaries,  as  necessity 
arises,  a  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  is  established,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  on 
recommendation  of  various  civic  bodies.  This  Board  may 
alter  the  district  limits,  but  only  for  certain  specified 
reasons,  upon  a  four-fifths  vote,  and  after  granting  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing.  Its  alterations  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  enforcement  of  the  proposed  statute  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Building  Commissioner. 

The  actual  zones,  or  districts,  created  by  the  statute, 
fall  under  two  general  classes,  or  three,  if  height  and  area 
be  distinguished,  as  they  are  to  some  extent  in  practice. 
These  are  called  use  districts  and  bulk  districts,  the  latter 
term  covering  height  and  area.  There  are  six  kinds  of 
use  district  and  five  kinds  of  bulk  district.  Every  part  of 
the  city  stands  in  one  kind  of  district  of  each  class.  In 
other  words  the  entire  city  is  classified  and  restricted  as 
to  use,  height  and  area.  General  and  local  maps  have 
been  prepared  exhibiting  this  classification  in  full  detail. 
The  six  use  districts  are  called: 

Single  Residence  Districts. 

General  Residence  Districts. 

Local  Business  Districts. 

General  Business  Districts. 

Industrial  Districts. 

Unrestricted  Districts. 
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The  five  bulk  districts  are  distinguished  by  the  heights 
of  buildings,  as  follows : 

35-foot  Districts. 
40-foot  Districts. 
65-foot  Districts. 
80-foot  Districts. 
155-foot  Districts. 

There  is  a  general,  though  not  at  all  a  strict,  corre- 
spondence between  the  use  of  buildings,  their  height,  the 
number  of  stories  allowed  and  the  percentage  of  the  lot 
that  may  be  built  on.  The  scale  runs  from  one  extreme 
of  type  to  the  other,  from  the  protected  single  residence 
district  of  moderately  low  houses  and  open  spaces  to  the 
dense,  unrestricted  district  in  which  may  be  concentrated 
all  those  forms  of  business  which,  however  useful  and 
necessary,  are  noisy,  noxious,  objectionable  or  dangerous. 
In  the  actual  layotit  of  the  city,  care  has,  of  course,  been 
taken  to  provide  for  adjacency  of  interdependent  parts, 
as  of  local  stores  to  residences  and  of  industrial  districts 
to  the  waterfront  or  the  railroads.  The  industrial  areas, 
it  may  be  noted,  cover  ten  times  the  territory  in  use  for 
industrial  purposes  at  the  present  time. 

The  Single  Residence  Districts,  all  located  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  West  Roxbury  and  Hyde  Park,  are  those  in  which 
single  family  detached  houses  are  the  prevailing  type;  but 
provision  is  made  for  local  clubs,  certain  institutions, 
passenger  stations,  farms  and  nurseries,  small  garages  and 
other  types  of  occupancy  that  are  usual  and  harmless  in 
these  suburban  areas.  They  are  the  characteristic  home- 
stead and  roof-tree  sections,  which  Boston  can  ill  afford 
to  lose. 

The  prevailing  type  in  the  General  Residence  Districts 
is  the  residential  block  with  one  or  more  families  to  each 
house.  They  may  also  contain  larger  clubs,  certain  hotels, 
physicians'  offices  (which  require  a  special  permit)  and 
any  sort  of  use  or  building  permitted  in  a  Single  Residence 
District.  The  General  Residence  Districts  are  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  city. 

Local  Business  Districts,  largely  laid  out  along  the 
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main  thoroughfares  or  adjacent  to  them,  embrace  all  the 
types  of  occupancy  permitted  in  the  residence  districts. 
In  addition  they  may  contain  hotels,  offices,  banks,  halls, 
theatres,  stables  (under  permit  from  the  Health  Commis- 
sioner), retail  business  estabhshments,  garages  and  filhng 
stations  (under  hcense),  and  manufacturing  premises  in 
which  the  manufactures  are  incidental  to  other  permitted 
uses  and  occupy  only  half  the  building. 

General  Business  Districts  are  the  typical  downtown 
areas,  extending  south  and  west  as  far  as  Dover  street  and 
out  Boylston  street  and  Huntington  avenue  to  beyond 
Massachusetts  avenue.  Storage,  garages  of  all  sorts  and 
light  manufacturing  are  allowed  here.  They  are  defined 
more  particularly  by  a  list  of  thirty-three  trades,  industries 
and  uses  excluded  and  by  the  further  exclusion  of  ^'any 
other  trade,  industry  or  use  that  is  injurious,  noxious  or 
offensive  to  a  neighborhood  by  reason  of  the  emission  of 
odor,  fumes,  dust,  smoke,  vibration  or  noise."  All  the 
uses  excluded  from  the  Industrial  District  are  also  ex- 
cluded here  and  all  the  uses  permitted  in  the  first  three 
districts  are  permitted. 

The  Industrial  Districts,  purposely  made  very  extensive 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  utmost  probable  expansion,  permit 
all  forms  of  residence  and  local  and  general  business.  They 
permit  also  the  thirty-three  industrial  uses  excluded  from 
the  General  Business  Districts;  but  some  thirty-nine  other 
specified  industries  are  excluded,  being  chiefly  of  an  ob- 
jectionable or  dangerous  character. 

These  are  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Unrestricted  Dis- 
tricts, which  are  simply  Industrial  Districts  privileged  to 
contain  all  these  objectionable  features.  The  Unrestricted 
Districts  are  confined  to  Commercial  Point,  Calf  Pasture, 
South  Bay,  the  East  Boston  flats  and  a  bit  of  Charlestown, 
near  Everett. 

The  regulations  for  the  Bulk  Districts  are  principally 
regulations  as  to  height  of  buildings,  percentage  of  occu- 
pancy of  the  lot,  rear  and  side  yards,  courts  and  set-backs. 

In  the  Thirty-five  Foot  Districts,  all  residential,  the 
buildings,  as  a  rule,  must  be  of  not  more  than  two  and 
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one  half  stories.  Dwellings  may  occupy  only  35  per  cent 
of  the  lot;  other  buildings  60  per  cent.  These  districts  are 
designed  chiefly  for  one-family  or  two-family  houses, 
according  to  the  use  districts  with  which  they  coincide. 

In  the  Forty-Foot  Districts,  largely  residential,  the 
buildings,  as  a  rule,  must  be  of  not  more  than  three  stories. 
Dwellings  may  occupy  only  60  per  cent  of  the  lot;  other 
buildings  70  per  cent.  These  districts  are  designed  for 
three-family  houses,  whether  detached  or  in  rows,  and  for 
out-lying  Local  Business  Districts.  They  cover  large 
areas  in  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain,  Brighton, 
Charlestow^n,  South  Boston,  East  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Sixty-five  Foot  Districts  the  buildings,  as  a  rule, 
must  be  of  not  more  than  five  stories.  Dwellings  may 
occupy  only  70  per  cent  of  the  lot;  other  buildings  80  per 
cent.  These  districts  are  designed  principally  for  sec- 
tions of  the  city  likely  to  be  utiUzed  for  five-story  apart- 
ments and  for  the  more  intensive  local  business  centres. 
They  are  found  in  Brighton,  Roxbury,  the  Back  Bay,  and 
along  the  main  thoroughfares.  Considerable  tracts  have 
been  set  aside  in  South  Boston,  East  Boston  and  Charles- 
town. 

The  Eighty-Foot  Districts  include  the  outlying  indus- 
trial centres  and  extensive  business  and  residential  sec- 
tions, most  of  them  in  the  downtown  district,  the  Back 
Bay  and  Roxbury.  In  these  districts  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  stories  or  the  percentage  of  occu- 
pancy, except  for  dwellings  and  for  other  buildings,  if 
they  happen  to  stand  in  a  residence  district.  Dwellings 
and  such  other  buildings  may  occupy  only  80  per  cent  of 
the  lot.  Buildings  in  these  districts  located  on  unusually 
wide  streets  may  be  100  feet  high. 

In  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-five  Foot  Districts  the 
only  restriction  applies  to  height,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
present  building  law  may  be  operative.  These  are  the 
downtown  sections,  covered  by  high  office  buildings,  large 
retail  stores  and  financial  institutions,  and  the  chief 
industrial  and  unrestricted  districts,  mainly  located  on 
the  waterfront. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  zoning  statute  is  inciden- 
tally a  housing  measure  of  the  first  importance.  By 
segregating  manufactures  and  general  business  as  far  as 
possible  in  suitable  areas,  and  by  insisting  upon  a  high 
percentage  of  open  space  in  the  residential  sections,  as 
well  as  by  other  regulations,  it  does  not,  it  is  true,  ''scrap 
the  slums,"  but  it  opens  up  a  prospect  of  better  Uving 
accommodations  for  the  people.  It  is  a'so  an  industria 
measure  of  the  highest  value.  No  phase  of  it  has  been 
more  carefully  worked  out  than  this.  While  excluding 
factories  from  sections  where  their  presence  would  work 
injury  to  the  neighborhood,  it  encourages  them  to  occupy 
definite  areas  in  which  superior  facilities  can  be  provided 
for  them.  In  general  it  aims  to  preserve  the  benefits, 
such  as  they  are,  of  the  status  quo  in  the  parts  of  the  city 
now  built  upon ;  to  enhance  them  by  the  gradual  extrusion . 
of  inharmonious  types  of  occupancy;  to  build  up  new  areas 
in  a  manner  more  wholesome,  comfortable  and  agreeable 
to  the  eye;  to  promote  the  larger  conveniences  and  orderly 
arrangements  which  make  for  economic  efficiency,  and, 
while  imposing  salutary  checks,  to  avoid  artifical  rigidity 
by  allowing  for  future  shifts  of  boundary,  due  to  inevitable 
growth. 

After  prolonged  consideration  by  the  Legislature  the 
zoning  bill  was  enacted  into  law  with  very  sUght  modifica- 
tions. By  many  it  is  believed  to  be  the  most  far-reaching 
and  constructive  measure  contrived  for  this  city  since  the 
charter  amendments  act  of  1909.  A  close  study  of  the 
maps  is  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  system. 
Complete  information  on  the  subject  will  soon  be  available 
in  ''Zoning  for  Boston,"  an  illustrated  pamphlet  to  be 
I     published  by  the  City  Planning  Board. 
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APPENDICES. 


1.  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OF  CERTAIN  DEVELOP- 
MENTS. 

(Adapted  in  part  from  a  summary  prepared  for  the  Commission 
on  Terminal  Facilities  of  1916.) 

1837.    First  harbor  lines  established  by  the  Legislature. 

1840.    Steam  navigation  begun  between  Boston  and  Liverpool. 

1842.    Railroad  built  between  Boston  and  Albany. 

1856.    First  street  railway  operated  in  Massachusetts. 

1859-66.  Federal  Government  at  request  of  Mayor  and  City 
Council  made  ten  reports  on  Boston  Harbor  and  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  State  Commission. 

1866.  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  (later  the  Board 

of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners)  created. 
1863-67.   Hoosac  Tunnel  built  by  the  state.    Later  sold  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

1867.  Congress  made  its  first  appropriation  for  the  improvement 

of  Boston  Harbor. 

1869.    State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  created. 

1871.  Railroad  Commissioners  and  Harbor  and  Land  Commis- 
sioners investigated  terminal  facilities  of  railroads 
entering  Boston  from  the  north. 

1873.  The  state,  the  city  of  Boston,  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  and  the  Boston  Wharf  Company  agreed  to 
develop  the  South  Boston  flats. 

1880.  A  belt  line  railroad  suggested  to  connect  the  East  Boston 

and  South  Boston  waterfronts. 

1881.  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  laid  out  a  plan  for  the 

development  of  docks  in  East  Boston. 

1882.  Railroad  Commissioners  and  Harbor  and  Land  Com- 

missioners reported  on  connection  of  docks  with  rail- 
roads. 

1892.  Rapid  Transit  Commission  reported,  recommending, 
among  other  changes,  a  complete  readjustment  of  rail- 
road terminal  facilities. 

1892-93.  City  Surveyor  urged  a  greneral  city  plan  and  sketched 
important  changes  and  developments. 
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1893.  Subway  Commission  appointed  to  construct  Tremont 

Street  Subway. 

1894.  Boston  Transit  Commission  created  by  adding  two 

members  to  Subway  Commission.    Act  provided  for  an 

elevated  railway. 
1894.    Joint  Special  Committee  of  Boston  City  Council  reported 

on  docks  and  public  ownership. 
1897.    State  Board  on  Dock  and  Terminal  Facilities  reported 

against  public  ownership  of  waterfront,  except  to  a 

limited  extent. 

1897.  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  authorized  to  take 
certain  East  Boston  flats  and  to  construct  Common- 
wealth Pier  at  South  Boston. 

1907.  Harbor  and  Land  Commission  reported  against  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  metropolitan 
docks. 

1907.  Preliminary  Waterfront  Commission,  appointed  by  Mayor 
of  Boston,  reported,  favoring  a  permanent  board  to 
have  supervision  of  docks  and  shipping  interests. 

1907.  Boston  Society  of  Architects  published  the  report  of  a 

Committee  on  Municipal  Improvements. 

1908.  Commission  on  Commerce  and  Industry  reported  on  the 

consolidation  of  New  England  railroads. 

1908.  Boston  Transit  Commission  investigated  teaming  traffic 

and  freight  movements.  Declined  to  recommend  team- 
ing tunnels  or  street  widenings  at  that  time. 

1909.  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission  investigated  and 

reported. 

1911.  Joint  Board  on  Metropolitan  Improvements  continued 

the  previous  investigation  and  reported  at  some  length 
on  the  electrification  of  railroads. 
1911-15.    Directors  of  the  Port  created.    Made  many  reports. 

Were  authorized  to  spend  $9,000,000.  Started,  con- 
tinued or  completed  work  on  several  undertakings  — 
a  new  dry  dock,  Fish  Pier,  Commonwealth  Piers  No.  1 
and  No.  5,  and  the  reclamation  of  East  Boston  flats. 
Advocated  public  ownership  of  the  waterfront  railroad 
terminals  and  a  bond  issue  of  $25,000,000  for  this 
purpose. 

1912.  Joint  Board,  composed  of  Railroad  Commissioners  and 

Directors  of  the  Port,  favored  admission  of  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  to  Boston. 
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1912.  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission  recommended  the  estab- 

lishment of  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Board. 

1913.  Public  Service  Commission  created,  succeeding  Railroad 

Commission. 

1914.  Under  Forty  Division  of  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

reported  on  Street  Traffic  in  Boston. 

1914.  City  Planning  Board  reported,  favoring  public  ownership 

of  all  transportation  facilities  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

1915.  Public  Sei-vice  Commission  reported  on  metropolitan 

transportation  and  presented  a  plan  for  freight  railroad 
tunnels. 

1916.  Commission  on  Terminal  Facilities  repoited,  favoring  a 

belt  line  railroad. 
1916.    Commission  on  Waterways  and  Public  Lands  succeeded 
Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  and  Directors  of  the 
Port. 

1918.  Transit  Department  created  by  the  city  of  Boston  to 

succeed  the  Boston  Transit  Commission. 

1919.  General  reorganization  of  the  state  departments. 

1921.  Joint  Board  reported  on  plans  and  cost  of  tunnel  to  East 
Boston. 

1921.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  presented  alternative 

plans  for  consolidation  of  New  England  railroads. 

1922.  Joint  Board  reported  on  a  plan  for  rapid  transit  in  Dor- 

chester. 

1923.  Report  of  a  Committee  to  the  New  England  governors  on 

consolidation  of  the  New  England  railroads. 

1923.  Question  of  port  differentials  reopened  by  Boston  interests 
and  others  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

1923.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  on  trans- 
portation in  the  metropolitan  district. 

1923.  Statute  enacted  creating  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Division. 

1924.  Bills  introduced  by  the  Mayor  providing  for  a  metro- 

politan city,  for  a  zoning  statute  and  for  an  ''Interme- 
diate Thoroughfare,"  with  accessory  street  improve- 
ments, costing  over  $32,000,000. 
1924.  The  Metropolitan  Planning  Division  recommends  a  new 
''Northern  Gateway,"  and  publishes  its  first  annual 
report. 

1924.  Zoning  statute  and  bill  providing  for  "Northern  Gateway" 
passed.  Further  studies  to  be  made  of  "Intermediate 
Thoroughfare." 
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2.   A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS. 
(For  manuals  of  description  and  information  see  Appendix  3.) 

General  Studies. 
1892.    Report  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission. 
1892  and  1893.    Reports  of  the  City  Surveyor. 
1894.    Report  of  a  Joint  Special  Committee  of  the  City  Council 

on  the  Improvement  of  Docks  and  Wharves. 
1897.    Report  of  the  State  Board  on  Docks  and  Terminal 

Facilities. 

1907.    Report  of  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  on  Public 

Metropolitan  Docks. 
1907.    Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects. 
1909.    Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Conmaission. 
1911.    Annual  Report  of  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners. 
1911.    Report  of  the  Joint  Board  on  Metropolitan  Improvements. 

1915.  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port. 

1916.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Terminal  Facilities. 

1916.  The  Port  of  Boston.    Edwin  J.  Clapp. 

1917.  The  Port  of  Boston.    Paul  T.  Cherington. 

1922.  The  Port  of  Boston,  Mass.    United  States  Army  En- 

gineers. 

1923.  New  England's  Industrial  Leadership.  Chamber  of  Com- 

merce. 

1924.  New  England's  Industrial  Future.    Orra  L.  Stone. 


Railroad  Consolidation. 
1908.    Report  of  Commission  on  Commerce  and  Industry. 

1921.  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

1922.  Report  of  State  Commission  on  Foreign  and  Domestic 

Commerce  (Prof.  William  J.  Cunningham). 
1921  and  1922.    Pamphlets  by  John  E.  Oldham. 

1923.  Report  of  Joint  New  England  Railroad  Committee. 

Differentials. 
1917.    Atlantic  Port  Differentials.    John  B.  Daish. 
1923.    Brief  in  New  England  Ports  Differential  Case.  Clark 
and  LaRoe. 
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Metropolitan  Unity. 
1901.    Greater  Boston.    Sylvester  Baxter. 
1912.    Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission. 
1919.    Greater  Boston.    Andrew  J.  Peters. 

1922.    Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Metropolitan  Planning. 

Metropolitan  Highways  and  Transportation. 
1893.    Report  of  Boston  Board  of  Survey. 

1909.  The  Metropolitan  Plan  (in  Report  of  Metropolitan  Im- 

provements Commission).    Arthur  A.  Shurtleff . 
1914.    Larger  Aspects  of  Passenger  Transportation.    City  Plan- 
ning Board. 

1914.  Street  Traffic  in  Boston.    Under  Forty  Division  of 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1915.  Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  on  Transporta- 

tion in  the  Metropolitan  District. 

1922.  Report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Department  on  Transporta- 

tion in  Metropolitan  Boston. 

Industrial  Education. 
1906.    Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education. 

1916.  Ten  Years'  Review,  State  Board  of  Education. 

1923.  Boston  Schools.    Report  by  John  C.  Brodhead. 

Markets. 

1916.    Summary  of  the  Market  Situation.    City  Planning  Board. 

Zoning. 

Zoning  for  Boston :  in  preparation  by  City  Planning  Board. 

Miscellaneous. 
1903.    Report  of  Charles  River  Dam  Committee. 

1910.  The  Cost  of  Living.    Report  of  State  Commission. 
1915-16-17.    Milk  Reports.    Chamber  of  Commerce. 
1916.    East  Boston  Survey.    City  Planning  Board. 

1916.  North  End  Survey.    City  Planning  Board. 

1917.  Railway  Traffic.    Edwin  J.  Clapp. 
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Official  Periodicals. 
Current  Affairs.    Weekly.    The  official  organ  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.   Monthly.  Business  conditions 

in  New  England. 
Boston  Marine  Guide.  Weekly. 

City  Record.  Weekly.  Official  acts  of  the  city,  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings and  occasional  articles. 

Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.    Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce. 
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3.    A  LIST  OF  MANUALS  OF  DESCRIPTION  AND 
INFORMATION. 
The  Port  of  Boston,  Mass.    United  States  Army  Engineers. 
The  Port  of  Boston.    National  Shawmut  Bank,  1923. 
Boston:  An  Old  City  with  New  Opportunities. 
The  New  England  Exporter. 

A  Summary  of  the  Activities  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Directory  of  Agricultural  Organizations  in  New  England. 
Boston  One  Hundred  Years  a  City.    John  Koren. 
Record  of  Streets.    A  concise  official  history  of  every  street  in 

Boston.    Published  by  the  Street  Laying-Out  Department, 

1910. 

Municipal  Register.    City  departments  and  activities. 

Manual  of  the  General  Court.    State  departments  and  activities. 

Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Organizations  of  the 
United  States.  (Contains  lists  of  organizations  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  Boston.) 

Department  of  Commerce.  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  33.  Re- 
port on  Terminal  Facilities,  etc.,  at  Sixty-eight  Selected 
Ports.    By  Grosvenor  M.  Jones. 

Health  Department,  City  of  Boston.  Digest  of  Health  Laws. 
344  pages.  1923. 

The  Building  Law  of  the  City  of  Boston.    425  pages.  1921. 

Boston  Public  Library.  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Business.  1924. 
(Contains  a  list  of  books  in  the  library  dealing  with  the 
commerce  of  Boston.) 
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4.    A  REFERENCE  LIST  OF  IMPORTANT  MAPS 
AND  PLANS.* 

The  City  of  Boston. 
1914.    Street  Traffic  in  the  City  of  Boston.    Under  Forty  Divi- 
sion.   Exhibit  1.    Bonner's  Map  of  1722. 
(This  is  also  reproduced  with  other  early  maps  in  the 
North  End  Survey.) 

1920.  Municipal  Register.    Modern  map  with  ward  lines. 
1924.    City  Planning  Board  publications.    Zoning  maps.  A 

zoning  map  also  in  City  Record,  February  9,  1924. 

Metropolitan  Boston. 
1873.    ''Annexation  Map."    Document  No.  105,  City  Docu- 
ments for  1873. 

1909.  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission.  Page  256. 
Two  maps. 

1921.  Joint  Board  on  East  Boston  Tunnel.    Map  with  radial 

highways. 

1922.  Boston:  An  Old  City  with  New  Opportunities.    A  skeleton 

map,  showing  fifty  mile  zone  with  population  of 
4,000,000. 

The  Harbor  as  a  Whole. 

1912.    Directors  of  the  Port.    Complete  map  of  city  and  harbor. 

1917.  Waterways  Commission.  All  improvements  contem- 
plated and  in  progress  to  date. 

1922.  Boston:  An  Old  City  with  New  Opportunities.  Port 
and  harbor  facilities. 

Waterfront  Development:  The  General  Waterfront. 
1897.    Docks  and  Terminal  Facilities.    Map  showing  proposed 

improvements  at  South  Boston  and  East  Boston. 
1909.    MetropoHtan    Improvements    Commission.    Plate  III. 

Same. 

1909.    Same.    Page  256.    City  and  Harbor. 

1914.    Directors  of  the  Port.    Map  of  Inner  Harbor. 

*  This  list  is  practically  confined  to  the  works  analyzed  or  cited  in  the 
Compendium. 
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1915.  Supplementary  Report,  Directors  of  the  Port.  Plan 

for  development  of  Boston  Harbor.  Proposed  docks 
and  industrial  development,  with  extension  to  Castle 
Island. 

1918.  Waterways  Commission.  Improvements  in  Inner  Harbor. 
1922.    The  Port  of  Boston,  Mass.    Port  and  railroad  facilities 

of  Boston,  including  descriptive  key  to  wharves  and 

piers. 

1922.    Same.    Aerial  photograph  of  waterfront. 

Waterfront  Development.    East  Boston. 

1893.  City  Surveyor.    Proposed  improvements. 

1894.  Conditions  of  Commercial  Success.    City  and  harbor 

with  proposed  East  Boston  docks. 
1909.    Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission.    Plan  of  East 
Boston  fiats. 

1909.  Same.    Proposed  free  port.    Two  plans. 

1910.  Harbor  and  Land  Commission.    Proposed  improvements. 

1911.  Joint  Board.    Proposed  improvements. 

1913.    Directors  of  the  Port.    Proposed  improvements. 

1916.  East  Boston  Survey.    Comprehensive  plan,  including 

waterfront  development. 

Waterfront  Development.    South  Boston. 
1896.    Annual  Report  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners. 

Commonwealth  flats,  proposed  docks,  streets,  etc. 
1907.    Boston  Society  of  Architects.    Proposed  docks  at  Old 

Harbor. 

1910.    Harbor  and  Land  Commission.    Proposed  improvements. 
1913.    Directors  of  the  Port.    Map  of  proposed  improvements. 
1922.    The  Port  of  Boston,  Mass.    Port  and  railroad  faciUties. 

Improvements  at  Foreign  and  American  Ports. 

1907.  Boston  Society  of  Architects.  Foreign. 

1908.  R.  S.  Peabody.  Foreign. 

1916.    Terminal  Commission.  American. 

Railroad  Maps  of  Boston. 

1909.  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission.    Plate  I.  Rail- 

road map  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 
1909.    Same.    Plate  II.     Railroad  terminals,  with  proposed 
docks,  car-float  routes,  etc. 
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1909.    Same.    Plate  IV.    Relocation  of  freight  yards. 

1911.    Joint  Board.    Map  showing  proposed  electrification  zone. 

1922.    The  Port  of  Boston,  Mass.    Port  and  railroad  facilities. 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Connections. 

1915.  Supplementary  Report,  Directors  of  the  Port.  Railroad 
connections  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 

1917.  Waterways  Commission.  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  ap- 
proaches. 

1922.  The  Port  of  Boston,  Mass.  Territory  served  by  the  port 
of  Boston. 

1922.  Same.  New  England  exports  by  origin  and  imports  by 
destination  in  1913. 

1922.  Same.    New  England  imports  by  origin  and  exports  by 

destination. 

1923.  Report  to  New  England  Governors.    Maps  showing: 

Transatlantic  steamship  routes. 
Export  grain  routes. 
Anthracite  coal  movement. 
Bituminous  coal  movement. 
Atlantic  Coast  differential  area. 
Pacific  Coast  differential  area. 
Canadian  differential  routes. 
New  England  and  connecting  railroads. 
1923.    Brief  in  New  England  Port  Differential  Case.   Map  show- 
ing differential  territory. 

Belt  Lines  and  Railroad  Tunnels. 

1909.  MetropoUtan  Improvements  Commission.  Proposed  tun- 
nel, North  to  South  Station. 

1909.    Same.    Proposed  improvements  in  Union  Freight  Railway. 

1914.  City  Planning  Board.  Larger  Aspects  of  Passenger 
Transportation.  Proposed  Wead  Tunnel,  North  to 
South  Station. 

1914.  Directors  of  the  Port.    Use  of  Water  Terminals  and  Rail- 

road Connections.  Proposed  outer  belt  lines  and 
tunnel,  South  Bay  to  East  Boston,  with  branches. 

1915.  Supplementary  Report,  Directors  of  the  Port. 

Proposed  extension  of  Grand  Junction  Railroad  to 
South  Bay. 

1916.  Terminal  Commission.    Various  proposed  belt  lines. 
1916.    Same.    Various  proposed  tunnels. 
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1916.    Same.    Belt  lines  in  other  American  cities. 
1923.    Report  to  New  England  Governors.    Cowie  plan  for  a 
waterfront  belt  line. 


Street  Railways. 
1908.    Commission  on  Commerce  and  Industry.    Street  railways 

in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
1914.    Joint  Commission  on  Street  Railway  Service. 

1.  Street  railway  system. 

2.  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  system. 
1918.    Annual  Report  of  Transit  Department.    General  street 

railway  map. 

1921.    Joint  Board  on  East  Boston  Tunnel.    Proposed  tunnel 
and  connections. 

1921.    General  Street  Railway  Map  published  by  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company. 


Highways. 

1892.  City  Surveyor.  Proposed  street  widenings  and  exten- 
sions. 

1892.  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Proposed  street  improve- 
ments. 

December,  1908.  Metropolitan  Park  Commission.  Old  Colony 
boulevard,  from  Columbia  road  to  Neponset  Bridge. 
New  location  runs  easterly  of  the  line  in  this  map. 

1909.  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission.  Needed  high- 
way extensions  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

1909.  Same.  Metropolitan  district.  Existing  and  proposed 
radial  thoroughfares. 

1909.  Same.  Existing  and  proposed  circumferential  thorough- 
fares. 

1909.  Same.  Proposed  connection,  Cambridge  Bridge  to  North 
Station. 

1909.  Same.  Proposed  boulevard,  Wellington  Bridge  to  Har- 
vard Bridge. 

1911.    Joint  Board.    Same  connection  by  a  different  route. 
1911.    Same.    Proposed  highway.  North  to  South  Stations. 
1911.    Same.    Proposed    Old    Colony   boulevard,  Dorchester 

avenue  to  Neponset  Bridge.    (See  under  December, 

1908.) 
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1914.  Larger  Aspects  of  Passenger  Transportation. 

Proposed  Boston  avenue. 

Proposed  Wead  Tunnel  and  street. 

Proposed  boulevard  over  Boston  and  Albany  tracks. 

1919.  City  Planning  Board.    Proposed  Western  Artery. 

1920.  Same.    Cambridge  and  Causeway  streets,  widening  and 

extension. 

1921.  Joint  Board  on  East  Boston  Tunnel. 

1.  Traffic  tunnel  to  East  Boston. 

2.  Relation  of  same  to  radial  thoroughfares. 

1923.  City  Record,  December  22,  1923.  Proposed  Intermediate 
Thoroughfare,  recommended  by  City  Plaiming  Board. 

December  14,  1923.    Report  of  Metropolitan  Planning  Division. 

Northern  Gateway,  Broadway  Park,  Somerville,  to 
Charles  River  Dam  and  Harvard  Bridge.  Map  printed 
in  Current  Affairs,  issue  of  December  24,  1923. 

* 

Industrial  Features. 
1909.    Chamber  of  Commerce.    The  Buying  and  Handling  of 
Steam  Coal.    A  map  of  the  Appalachian  coal  fields. 

1915.  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Milk  Report.    A  map  of  New 

England  and  Quebec,  showing  sources  of  the  milk  supply. 
1915.    Supplementary  Report,   Directors  of  the  Port.  The 
principal  industrial  centres  of  Massachusetts. 
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5.    A  LIST  OF  NOTABLE  IMPROVEMENTS  AFFECTING 
COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Harbor,  Waterfront  and  Public  Buildings. 
Harbor  channels  widened  and  deepened  to  thirty-five  feet. 
Anchorage  basin  dredged  off  Bird  Island  Shoal. 
East  Boston  flats  reclaimed.    Railroad  connection  built. 
New  piers  and  grain  elevators  at  Boston  and  Albany  terminal. 
Airport  opened. 
South  Boston  flats  reclaimed. 

Commonwealth  Piers  constructed  at  South  Boston  and  East 

Boston. 
Dry  dock  built. 

Army  Supply  Base  built  and  a  part  leased  for  commercial  use. 
Freight  yard,  storehouses,  factories  and  track  development  on 

South  Boston  Commonwealth  land. 
New  land  made  between  Reserved  Channel  and  Castle  Island. 
Charles  River  Basin  dredged,  walled  and  dammed. 
South  Bay  and  Old  Harbor  partly  filled  in. 
United  States  Immigration  oflace  built. 
United  States  Appraisers'  storehouse  built. 
South  Union  Station  built. 
North  Union  Station  built  and  adapted. 
Custom  House  enlarged. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  built. 


Street  Railway  Tunnels. 

Tremont  Street  Subway  opened   1897 

Elevated  line  from  Dudley  street  to  Sullivan  square,  via 

Subway,  opened   1901 

Atlantic  Avenue  Loop  opened   1901 

East  Boston  Tunnel  opened   1904 

Washington  Street  Tunnel  (for  elevated  trains)  opened     .  1908 

Cambridge  Subway  opened   1912 

Boylston  Street  Subway  opened   1914 

East  Boston  Tunnel  Extension  opened   1916 

Dorchester  Tunnel  (to  South  Station)  opened     .      .      .  1916 

Dorchester  Tunnel  (to  Andrew  square)  opened  .  .  .  1918 
Arlington  Street  Station  opened     .      .      .      .      .  .1919 
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East  Boston  Station  Extension  opened   1924 

The  elevated  railway  was  extended  to 

Forest  Hills  in   1909 

Charles  River  Viaduct  in   1912 

Everett  in    1919 

Bridges. 

Harvard  Bridge  opened   1891 

Summer  Street  Extension  Bridge  opened      ....  1892 

Summer  Street  Bridge  opened   1897 

Charlestown  Bridge  opened   1899 

Cambridge  Bridge  opened   1907 

Northern  Avenue  Bridge  opened   1908 

Charles  River  Viaduct  opened   1910 

New  Chelsea  North  Bridge  opened   1914 

New  Chelsea  South  Bridge  (under  construction). 
New  Q.uincy-Neponset  Bridge  (under  construction). 

Main  Thoroughfares. 

Blue  Hill  avenue,  widened  to  Mattapan  square   .      .      .  1894 

Columbus  avenue,  extended  to  Seaver  street       .      .      .  1894 

Huntington  avenue,  extended  to  Brookline  line  .      .      .  1895 

Commonw^ealth  avenue,  extended  to  Newton  line      .      .  1895 

Geneva  avenue,  widened   1895 

Columbia  road,  laid  out  to  Marine  Park      ....  1897 

Morton  street,  widened   1898 

Washington  Street  North,  widened       .      .      .      .      .  1898 

Bennington  street,  mdened  and  extended     ....  1899 

Cambridge  street,  Brighton,  widened   1899 

Belgrade  avenue,  widened,  1903,  extended    ....  1916 

South  Huntington  avenue,  laid  out   1906 

Arlington  street,  extended   1912 

Pleasant  street,  widened   1913 

Seaver  street,  widened      .   1914 

Norfolk  street,  Tvidened   1916 

Chelsea  street,  \\idened  1916, 1918, 1922 

Clarendon  street,  mdened   1917 

Centre  street,  West  Roxbur}^,  widened   1918 

Hyde  Park  avenue,  widened   1909, 1916 

Charles  street,  widened   1920 

North  Beacon  street,  widened   1921 

Stuart  street,  extended   1921 
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The  widening  of  Canibridge  and  Court  streets  is  provided  for 
under  chapter  489  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  which  authorizes  a  loan 
of  S3, 500,000  for  this  purpose.  Kneeland  street  and  a  part  of 
Tremont  street  are  to  be  widened  under  an  act  of  1924. 

A  new  appropriation  of  $1,675,000  was  made  in  1923  for  Old 
Colony  boulevard,  a  metropolitan  undertaking,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,400,000  was  made  in  1924  for  the  so-called  Northern 
Gateway. 
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6.    DIFFERENTIAL  RATES. 
(See,  also,  Abstracts  of  Brief  and  Arguments  in  New  England 
Port  Differential  Case.) 

In  order  to  follow  the  discussion  of  this  complicated  subject 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used.  The 
three  following  definitions  have  been  given : 

''The  word,  differential,  refers  to  a  well  established  difference, 
expressed  in  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  fixes  a  relation  between 
rates  from  the  same  point  of  shipment  to  a  given  destination  via 
different  routes  or  the  relationship  of  rates  between  different 
cities  and  the  same  destination  or  point  of  origin. 

"Standard  rail  Hnes,  generally  speaking,  are  those  lines  which 
are  shorter  in  distance  and  which  claim  to  make  the  best  time 
between  two  given  points." 

"Differential  rail  lines  are  those  whose  rails  extend  in  a  round- 
about course  and  therefore  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  they 
maintained  the  same  rates  as  the  short  lines  giving  the  quicker 
service." 

"Differential  territory,"  when  used  of  the  Middle  West,  is 
defined  by  Professor  Clapp  as  the  territory  "west  of  a  line  run- 
ning west  of  Buffalo  and  east  of  Pittsburgh,  Parkersburg  and 
Wheeling;  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  a  line  drawn  from  Chicago 
to  Dubuque;  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi." 
A  map  will  be  found  in  the  Brief  in  the  New  England  Port  Differ- 
ential Case.  It  is  divided  into  zones,  each  paying  a  percentage 
of  the  Chicago-New  York  rate.  The  differentials  apply  to  traffic 
originating  in  this  area  or  passing  through  it  en  route  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Ex-Lake  rates  on  grain  are  applied  to  Lake-and-rail  hauls 
of  grain  shipped  east  out  of  Buffalo,  as  well  as  other  Lake  Erie 
ports  and  Georgian  Bay  ports.* 

The  following  illustration  of  the  two  kinds  of  differential  has 
been  given: 

*  Other  technical  terms  constantly  occurring  in  the  discussion  of  rate 
questions  are  class  and  commodity  rates,  C.  L.  and  L.  C.  L.  rates,  blanket 
rates,  charter  and  berth  rates  (applied  to  vessels),  and  the  three  Classification 
Territories.  For  accurate  definitions  see  the  annual  publication,  "Freight 
Traffic  Red  Book." 
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From  Chicago  to  Baltimore  the  domestic  and  export  rates  are 
lower  than  from  Chicago  to  Boston.  Baltimore,  therefore, 
enjoys  a  differential  under  Boston. 

From  Boston  to  Chicago  the  rates  are  lower  by  Canadian 
routes,  by  all  lake  and  rail  routes  and  by  ocean  and  rail  via 
Baltimore  or  Norfolk,  than  by  the  standard  rail  routes.  In  this 
case  the  roundabout,  slower  routes  enjoy  a  compensating  advan- 
tage in  rates  over  those  that  are  direct  and  theoretically  quicker. 

As  these  examples  suggest,  the  rate  structure,  which  is  very 
elaborate,  is  based  on  many  different  and  sometimes  conflicting 
considerations.  The  ports,  the  carriers  and  the  shippers  all 
render  a  community  service  and  an  effort  is  made,  in  theory,  at 
least,  to  balance  their  claims  so  as  not  to  injure  any  of  them. 
Important  elements  to  which  weight  has  been  given  in  determining 
rates  are  these: 

1.  Cost  of  service  as  affected  by  distance,  density  of 
traffic  and  many  other  factors. 

2.  Value  of  the  goods  transported. 

3.  Opportunity  for  fair  competition  between  carriers. 

4.  Distribution  of  business  between  ports. 

5.  The  protection  or  encouragement  of  industries. 

Port  differentials,  which  influence  foreign  trade,  are,  of  course, 
not  the  only  rate  schedules  that  affect  the  interests  of  Boston. 
The  domestic  rates,  as  they  are  called,  are  quite  as  important. 
Communication  with  the  West  and  the  South  is  vital  to  all  New 
England.  The  economic  relations  between  this  section  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  are  obviously  based  on  railroad  and  steam- 
ship service  and  must,  therefore,  be  affected  by  the  domestic 
rates.  The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  comparative  rates 
affecting  Boston: 

1.  Export  and  import  rates  are  lower  via  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  than  via  Boston  and  New  York.  New  York 
can  overcome  the  difference  by  its  more  frequent  service 
and  large  local  business,  but  for  Boston  this  seems  to  be 
almost  impossible. 

2.  Domestic  rates  from  the  West  are  higher  to  Boston 
than  to  New  York. 

3.  Westbound,  however,  by  the  standard  routes  ''all 
New  England  points  have  the  same  rates  as  New  York  to 
Cleveland  and  points  west." 

4.  Export  and  import  rates  are  the  same  via  Boston  and 
New  York.  For  some  years  prior  to  1912  Boston  had  a 
lower  import  rate  than  New  York. 
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5.  Rates  from  Boston  to  Chicago  are  lower  by  the  differ- 
ential routes  than  by  the  standard  lines.  This  gives  Boston 
an  option  which  is  highly  prized. 

6.  Import  rates  are  lower  from  Boston  by  these  lines  than 
from  New  York  by  the  standard  lines,  but  they  are  higher 
than  the  rates  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Montreal. 
Imports  received  at  Boston,  in  consequence,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  goods  intended  for  use  in  New  England. 

7.  Rates  from  Boston  to  southeastern  territory  by  ocean 
and  rail  are  lower  than  all  rail  rates. 

8.  Rates  from  Boston  to  Pacific  Coast  territory  are  lower 
via  the  Panama  Canal  than  overland  by  rail  from  points 
considerably  west  of  Boston. 

9.  Ex-Lake  grain  rates  via  Buffalo  are  higher  to  Boston 
than  to  Baltimore. 

10.  Foreign  ocean  rates  have  been  made  equal  by  the 
steamship  companies  to  and  from  all  the  North  Atlantic  ports. 
Formerly  Boston  had  lower  ocean  rates  than  Baltimore, 
which  to  some  extent  offset  the  advantage  in  rail  rates  which 
Baltimore  enjoyed. 

Among  the  principal  decisions  adverse  to  Boston  have  been 
the  following: 

1882.  The  practice  of  granting  lower  rates  to  Baltimore  than 
to  B.oston  was  confirmed.  This  principle  has  been  maintained  in 
several  decisions  since.  Not  until  the  steamship  companies 
equalized  the  ocean  rates,  however,  was  the  effect  fully  felt  at 
Boston. 

1905.  Ex-Lake  grain  rates  were  officially  made  lower  to 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

1912.  Import  rates  via  Boston  were  raised  to  the  New  York 
level. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  alter  the  rate  structure  in 
a  manner  prejudicial  to  Boston: 

1.  During  the  war  the  trunk  fines  endeavored  to  raise 
the  Boston  differential  rates  on  western  traffic  to  the  standard 
level  in  order  that  they  might  get  the  business. 

2.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  offset  the  advantages  of 
Boston  in  ocean  and  rail  rates  to  southeastern  territory  in 
the  interest  of  middle  western  shippers. 

3.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  the  same 
section  to  deprive  New  England  of  her  advantages  with 
respect  to  ocean  and  rail  rates  to  the  Gulf,  southwest  and 
Pacific  ports. 
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The  principal  aim  of  Boston  regarding  differential  rates  is  to 
obtain  equal  export  and  import  rates  for  all  the  North  Atlantic 
ports,  though  it  ''asks  no  advantage  over  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports."  On  this  subject  full  information  may  be  found  in 
the  brief  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  LaRoe  for  the  Maritime 
Association  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  com- 
plainants in  the  New  England  Port  Differential  Case. 

A  recent  attempt  to  apply  section  28  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  was  only  frustrated  through  an  opportune  reversal  of  its 
previous  position  by  the  Shipping  Board.    Under  this  section 
shipments  in  foreign  bottoms  must  pay  the  domestic  rail  rates, 
when  these  are  higher  than  the  export  and  import  rates.  On 
certification  by  the  Shipping  Board  that  ample  shipping  facihties 
of  American  registry  exist,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  required  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  section.    It  is  held,  how- 
ever, that  such  facilities  do  not  yet  exist  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
law,  intended,  of  course,  to  give  a  preference  to  American  vessels, 
would  be  simply  to  concentrate  the  foreign  trade  in  ports  having 
substantially  the  same  domestic  and  foreign  rates,  without 
materially  benefiting  the  American  merchant  marine.  Boston, 
if  compelled  to  pay  the  domestic  rates  on  even  a  part  of  its  com- 
merce, would  certainly  lose  business  to  other  ports.    A  move- 
ment is  now  on  foot,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Maritime  Association 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  unitie  the  business 
interests  of  the  Northeast,  the  South  and  the  West,  with  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  bringing  together  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  general  equalization  of 
through  rates  all  along  the  coast.    Meetings  have  been  held  in 
Washington  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  a  breaking 
down  of  the  present  somewhat  arbitrary  rate  structure  and  the 
establishment  of  fair  competitive  conditions. 
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7.    A  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  NOT  SUMMARIZED. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  1866-79. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  1879-1916. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  1869-1912. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  1913-1919. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  since  1920. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Park,  Water  and  Sewerage 

Commissions,  to  1919. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  since 

1920. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Boston  Transit  Commission,  1894-1918. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Transit  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston 
since  1918. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Street  Laying-Out  Department  (formerly 
the  Street  Commissioners). 

Reports  of  Proceedings  and  Bulletins  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association. 

Bulletins  and  other  publications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Publications  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Report  on  the  methods  and  practice  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company  to  the  Public  Service  Commission.  By  John 
A.  Beeler.  279  pages.  Maps.  Plans.  Diagrams.  Tables. 
1918. 

United  States  Tariff  Commission.  Report  upon  the  policy  of 
establishing  free  zones  in  ports  of  the  United  States.  1918. 

United  States  Engineer  Department.  Cape  Cod  Canal.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  report  of  proceed- 
ings to  date.   506  pages.   Maps.   Diagrams.   Tables.  1919. 

Freight  Traffic  Red  Book,  published  annually  by  the  Traffic  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York. 
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Commerce  of  Boston. 


ERRATA. 

On  page  179,  in  line  17  of  the  text,  the  comma  should 
follow  ^^years"  and  not  'least." 

On  page  253  ''The  subject  of  the  last  report"  should 
read  ''of  the  last  joint  report." 
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(This  index  does  not  cover  the  appendices  or  the  official  communications 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.) 
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